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Errata. 



Oifing to the anthor's absence in America during the printing of 
this work, varioiu miatalMS have been left studiiig, of which, the 

principal are: 
P. 2, 1. 12: instead of at read a». 
n b, Note 1, 1. 6: iuteftd of exemalmnt mA iSKmtbtmt 
n bf Note 1, 1. 11 read : noii maxime arridere, eadenk tMnm li exerceret, 

se idem judicare, quod rt liriui nmnes, quictjmqne do Repris, 
vel Principis viri institutione rijt=!erant. fk. experientia docet, 
breve ejus iiuperium futuram ; id quod luaxuiie exuptabat etc 

n 1% 1. 4: initead of 4m mad de. 

a 19, Note 6, L S: instead of Catab zefd Omtoft. 

„ 19, Note 6, last !.: „ „ lo^o lomm. 

„ 22, line [25] read: Ine'enij moaTimentu ni-^i etc. 

„ 22, 1. 6 iroiu bottom: instead of us read a«. 

„ 9i, last line of test: „ „ come read come. 

„ 25, 1. 15 read: IiagiMlia. 

„ 31, 1. 20 read: perhaps lago in 

„ 41, Note 4, 1 7: iQPtpad of few read Jew. 

„ 47, L 9 iroii^ iKittum: instead of her read hit. 
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Preface. 



One word by way of preface is necessary for the 
understiiuding of this dissertation. Four years ago when 
first maklDg the acquaintance of Kyd, Marlowe, Greene, 
Peele, Jonson, Chapman, Marston, Dekker, Middleton, Webster, 
MdsoDger, Ford, and other of Sliakspere's great contem- 
poraries, I was Btmck by the nmnher of times ICachiaTelli 
and Aretino were refisrred to, and tiie reckless manner m 
whidi, what I then supposed to he the former^s - political 
principles, were dted and put into practioe by the Tillains 
of dramatic literature. Having determined to investigate 
to what extent this had been done, a carefol study was 
first made of Machiavelli: then the drama was reread. To 
my surprise, I fonnd that what the Eli zabetha ns reverted 
to so often jLS-JJbie, IT ^'g'TT^s ^^f" H'lnrftntinp. statesman, were, 
in^^four cases out of five^ not to be found in his writiiijrs ' 
at airpbnfwere per^'-erted from the same in a uiaiiner in- 
fimtely^mynst. The natural conclusion was. that tliey could 
nor have been taken directly from the works ol the great 
politician. This was strengthened' by the fact that, (with 
the exception of the "Arte della Gueria", a work of minor 
import, translated by Whitehorne in 1560/62, 1573/74, 1588, 
and the *'8toria Fiorentina", translated by Bedingfleld in 
1595) the wATg>|fiflgt. writitigtt ftf yri^phipv<^|]^ rrmtiinstt hit 

En glished jjH Pfrfty f's version of the "Discorsi'* i n 1036 and 
of the ''Prindpe* inleiO: i e. his reil pohUMl albm* 



were not given to the English public in its. Q5nL.liiiigiiAge 
nntfl half a century after the dramatists were making, or 
rather. thoagfiTtaiey w we mak iiig","snclk prodiga l oae of 

the same. 

^'WTiile ransacking the British Museum for more light 
on the subject, I came across (k'ntillets "Discou rs sur les 
Moyens dp bien gouvemer et maintETitf" en bonne paix un 
Royaunie ou autre Principaut^ . . . Centre Nicholas Machiavel, 
Florentin, popularly called Con ti e- Machiavel", which, 
as students know from "^kohi ("(^eschichte und Literatur der 
Staatswiannsdiata V Villari ^NlecsoM UAchiaTeDi e 
i sad tempi"), was wide read and used by the FloFentine^ 
autagoniBts duing the 16*^ and 17^ c6Dtmie& Scarcely 
were a few pages penisbd, when it became perfectly eyideiit» 
that this was the book firam which the dnunatists drew: a 
careM study of the same, together with the discovery that 
an English translaUon was mad e, by one Sim on Pateficke 
in 1577, the year after its a ppearance m l<'rencn. naaLpJ^Y^ 
Qentillet^ bevbnd a doubt the^mrce of all the Elizabet han 
misunderstanding. 

Dr. (rrosart, in his edition of Quarles (III, 334), re- 
marks: "It ^^■ere one of the "Curiosities of Literature" to 
bring together the many early references in our literature 
to the famous Italian. Machiavelli (and so Mahometl'^ He 
might have added Aretino, more often cited and calumniated 
than the other two combined. The same erudite scholar 
notes in his "Poems of Marston " (^243): "I have suggested 
to the biographer of the renowned Machiavelli (Professor 
YiUari of Florence) that an odd chapter might be written 
<m the man that hit name was tcft long in England; so 
mnch-ao- t hat he ca m o to be reg aBdBd.j!onJmaniatipP of 
the JbdLQiie himself, ftobably each chapter wiU be written.** 
Snch, howefiF7~^«ra8 nerer composed for reasons which 
Br. Chrosart kindly hnparted to me in a letter, dated ''Bank 
Villa, Dublin. 18^ Sept im^: "Eheu! Jnst before my 
otter break-down Irm overwork I had drawn np a list of 
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(I think) 310 references in old Kng-lish literature to Machia- 
velli, intending to forward it to Prof. Viilari as a contri- 
bution to his great life of Machiavelli. But uuluckiiy in 
clearing out tiie cliaos of my papers this elaborate list must 
have got into the waste-paper basket or flames: for it has 
never turned up. For two years I was almost completely 
laid aside, and so the matter passed from my memory. It was 
a singularly curious list, and your letter re&em the pang 
of itB km." 

During thie coum of reading I have noted no less than . 
395 refere «^^i}f f to ^^f^^^l^>™^f ' jl^3 ^w^■n^^ lll 1l ^l■ ^^ta»™ 

over 600 to Aretin o which I hope to ineorpo rate, JaJJia 
me&r future); 'ro pnblieb tiieee alone ironld« indeed, he to 
make an unique addition to Disraeli; it seemed more ad- 
Tieahle, howerer, to anange them in chronological order as £ur 
as possible, and use the citations in popular literature as a 
foil to those in the drama, omitting such as were mere 
mentions of the name, or had no contingency with "the 
bugbear of the stag-e" and its villainy. As in most works 
dealing with the period under discussion, this thesis treats 
mainly of the acted drama, though the book -drama is 
occasionly adverted to where appoi^ite. Absolutely no pre- 
tension has been made to literary style; the facts having 
been expressed as baldly and succinctly as possible. The 
utmost conservatism has been used throughout, iur as Burd 
has shown, but few of Machiavelli's renowned maxims ori- 
ginate strietly with him: thej were more the resolt of hia 
classic reading. Thus, to take e. g. the principle, moat need 
by the dramatists: 
MachiayeUi says: 
*£BBendo adnnqne an prindpe neeessitato sapere bene 
nsare la bestia, debbe dl qnella pigliare la volpe ed 
il leone; perch^ 11 lione non si difende dai lacei» la 
Yolpe non si difende da* Inpi Bisogna adunque essere 
volpe a conoscere 1 lacd, e lione a sbigottire i lapi.*" 
Frin.18. 
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Thitarch said: 

Ttov 9aitovvT(ov fitj noXe/ittv utxa 86Xov rove if 'ffpanXiove 
yeyovorag ^ntayeXav ixiXevs' oJtov yiif ij Xaovrrj ur ^^txpslrat, 
7iooa^n7xreov hial xiiv dXuntHijv. Ljsaiicler YII. 

Gioero said : 

"Quum antem duobus modis, id est, aut y\ aut fraude, 
fiat iniuria; fraus quasi vulpeculae, vis leonis videtur; 
utmrnque homine aiienissimuni ; sed fraus odio digna 
majore. Totius autem injustitiae nulla capitalior est, 
qnam eorum, qui,' quum maxime fallunt, id agunt, ut 
viri boiii videantur." De. Off. I, 13. 
and the probable source in the end is Piudar: 

Ovjfi^ ift/ifa/nnav &^feSt> UdfWtf 

tith ^ ^ if InV ifiwfmaM ktl^^. IiCIl Odei 8, 68 iqq. 

Greene acbiowled^ed natarch as hk source in ''Selimns*; 
^ODflon zefen often enongh to Cicero and Pindar. 

I would here most respeclAiIlty beg the honor of ez- 
prening my sincere gratitude to Prof. Dr. Schick, Prof! 
Dr. Braime and Profl Dr. Neumann of the ^roJ^herzogliche 
lluprecht-Karls-Umversit&t" in Heidelberg, and to Prof. 
Dr. Sievers, Prof. Dr. Wulker, and Prof. Dr. von Bahder 
of the "EOnigliche S&chsische Universit&t'' in Leipsig, for 
the guidance of my Univeraity studies 
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Introduction.*) 



The Source of MaehiaveUianynn in the EUssabethan Drama. 

"Tru^ly the world has had a pothrr with this 
little NicoolO MaccbiaveUi «nd hia p«rvene 
ll«fl« Book.** OMijto; "FNd. II.** 

All stud ents of E lizabethan literature must Jiave observed, 
that ^0 most _ftnt.hnrs of this period, MachiavelH appeared 
as the very devil incarnate, or, at least, as the incorporation 
of all livpucrisy. To understand the peculiar light, the 
demoniac aureole, which palliated the true MachiavelH from 
Marlowe, Shakspere. Jon son, Chapman, and their contempo- 
raries, it is essential to cast a bird's-eye view over the 
reception, accorded to the great p olitician's work ( 77 Pritwipe) 

fa^ntJiw-TiwTi day f/T thRt nf p;] jyahftth The "PrlDCipe" is 

the liook by wMch the Florentine is best known; and it 



*) Thk ekftpter it tiaaed spoil the ntMidMt of Mitti: ^'XaeUAVtUi 

nella vita e nelle opere", Villari: "Niccold Hachiayelli e i snoi tempi", 
Leo: "Stndien tmd Skizcen zu einer Natnrlehre desStaates", Burdr „I1 
Principe", Mohl: "Die Geschichte and Literator der Staatswisseno 
MfaallNi", Juwt: "fflitfrfn de li Bdenee politique daiui aes npporte 
tTM la numde", mmI ttOatn 1«m Importiait. 

') Cf. Ward: that old Imgbear of BngiUlk theatrical aaHitiacM, 
Macchiavelli, who is the villain propiff of 1ib» piece" PjOe't **C»Mmt 
B<M^a"J Hist. Dram. Poet. II, 646. — 

Cf. Qrosart: "Hall's Poems" (231) 'Macbiavelli came in vnigar 
■peeeh and belief to typify the Devil". 
Vayer, HaeUavdU. 
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has called forth almost all the comment. Since it contained 
the very gist of all Macluavelli's political writings, and, 
as will be seen, was the source (at second-liand) of all the 
Elizabethan "scare", that work, alone, callsjorjajn^deration 

in tlie present discusStDit;^ 

The "Principe" was planned in ApriPj and completed') 
in December ^) 1513. It remained in MS. until five yeai^ 
after the authoTT death , bnt was, never-tlie-less. widel}* 
read. In 1523, Nifo deliberately pirated ^ ) the whole trea- 
tise, translated it into Latin with interpolations, and published 
it as his own,") adding a chapter of "antidote to the poison": 
which method as will be shown, was much followed by 
i' reiich and English writers in the time of Elizabeth and 
later on. 

Clement VII decreed,"; Aug. 25. 1631, the publication 
of Machiavelli's works; in 1532 appeared two editions of 
the "Principe" ; one by Blado, the other by Ginnta. ^ In 
the foUowing eighteen years there were no less than twenty- 
three editions in ItaJiaa The ^Jrst English J jqipi^lfttlnTi sA 
which there is a copy extant appeared in 1640. The 



1) Uach. Op. ym, 96: Letter to Yettori. (The edition used throogh- 
ont it the "ItaUa" 1818.) 

*) Leo ha» do authoritj for the ttatement that the last chapter 
was an afterthought for Lorenso de* MedioL Ct "Stndieu ond 
Skizzen" p. 36. 

■) liMh. Op. ym, 96: Letter to Yettori. 

*) Noniiason, Macb, 1883, ch. 12—14. 

') Ang^stini Niphi Medicae philosophi snessoni de regnandi peritia 
ad Carolum Y Imper. Caesarem semper Augu^tum. Neapoli 1523. 

Cf. Buid: 'ai rrin." p. 44. 

•) Papal hull in Andco: La Yita di Nie. Hach. 1876, p. 416. 

') Blado's ed. contains "II Principe", "Bitratti delle cose delta 
Francia" and "Ritratti delle cose della Alamagiia" : Giunta's, these three 
together with "Vita di Castruccio Caatracani'' and "U Modo che tenne 
il Dnea YaleDtino nello ammanue Yitelk»so YiteUi*'. 

^) ''Nicholas Machiavel*a Prince also the Life «f OutracdoCastracani 
^^<tf Laoca and the means Duke Yalentine na'd to put to death Viteloim 
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Elizabethan play-wrights liad_thft Prince" always withia 
easy reach, howevei-, in the French translation of 1553;^) J 
and nTTIiat of loSG. -) which appeared just when the great 
drama was burgeoniug. To scholars it wa^ known by the 
Latin translations of lo60ri lMiG, 1561. A ^&^ 15 04 , 15 99, 
l()22,164B-<*t(r-etcr There may have been an English 
edition, now lost, earlier than that of 1640; for this most 
widely read of all Machiavelli's works would hardly have 
remained mienglished, when less important works, such as 
''The Arte of Warre' , ') and ""The Florentine Historie"/) 
had been published. The ''Discourses***) and B elphegor^ 
appeared much later. ' — 

The "Principe", even in the year after its oomposition, 
must have called forth comment, if not denunciation; far 
Buonaccorsl mentions snch^) in a letter to Pandolfiis Bellacio^ 



Vitelli, Oliverotto of Fermo, Paul, and the Duke of Gravina. Translated 
ont of Italian hy Efdwar.!] P^acre^]." pp. 306. Ix)ndon 1640. 129. 

The "Prince" appeared again with the "Discourses" in 1663—61: 
Bud ed. 1674. 

*) "Le Princ e .... Trad ni^^UaUCT en. FraiM0T8 par G^Cappei 
Puris lo53." 

^) ..Les Didcours .... finaemble on livre dtt meeme autenr iiititiil6 
le Prince." Rouen 1686. 

*) "The Arte of Wine Set forthe in Englishe lay P. White- 

horiM. 16eO<-60, 1678-74, U68.» 

«) "The Florentine Historie .... TnasUted into English V 
Tthomas] B[edinfield] T.^r^mrf 1595 " 

*) The "Discourses were translated very shortly before "The 
Prince" by the same author : ..MachiaTel's Discourses .... with tOM 
mug^inal animadvetsions If E[dw«rd] D[aere8] 1686w All tnuulatieni 
after 1666 are beyond the discussion : of importance, however, are "Flor. 
Hist ' by M. R. 1674. "Complete Works" by [Henry NeTile] 1676, 1680^ 
1694, 1720: by Fameworth 1762, 1776. 

•) "The Devil a Married Man" LMachUveUi'i Belphegor] 1647. 
Brit Hue. [Cat.] 

^) "Ti mando I'operetta, composta, nuovamente de' Principati dal 
nostro Niccolo Machiavelli nella quale tu troverai con 'somma dilncidati 
e brevita descritte tutte le qualiti de' Principati .... Ricevilo adunqoe 
c<n quella pronteua che si ricerca, e preparati acerriino difsmoie oontio 
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Vettori, like Machiavelli a profound thinker, expressed the 
delight which it gave to politicians.*) Gmcciardini, as is 
weil known, praised the work highly. It was, however, 
re8entfid-i»^-»**iiy ; and Bussini did not hesitate to ascribe 
to it the re^fiisal of the "Ten" to receive Machiavelli') into 
service agam at the enfranchisement of Florence in 1527. 
Up tol53^ there is no evidence that the p-ima facie in- 
toitCoh of the hook was donhted; bvt in fhat yea^^Giimta 
pretog d^to his editioiL -a letter J>roachinfi; the,^^^^^^!^!!!^^ . 
view, *} which was to become so popular. 

Fameworth^} thought, fhat the idea of the Trince'' a 
satire originated vithGeiiii]iB;hit]Baa7yeai8hef(n« the lattei's 
*<I)e Legatibns^ Caidinal pai^ fa i^gy^^ yti, «De 

a tntti qnelli, che per malig^iti o invidia lo Tolessino, secoudo I'uso 
di questi tempi, mordere e lacerare." Macb. Op. I, XLII. This was 
wiittea in 1614. F^tHdori: Arch. St ItaL, vol. lY pi 8. Cf. also Bud, 
op. eit. 34. 

'} Ho vistO e' CapitoU dell' Opem rostra, e mi piacoiono oltM a 
modo. Vettori to Macb. Jane 15, 1514. 

*) *'Cerco con graude instanza di entrare nel sno Inogo dei Died, ' 
Zanobi e Lnigi lo faTorivano assai, ma M. Baldassari, e Niccold di 
Bmedn lo ^Mmainaoz e IHuuvanalo per oonto del eno Principe; ai 
ricchi pireya che quel Prindpe fosse stato nn docnmento da insegnare 
a! "Dxtm tor lore tntta la roba, e a' poveri tutta la liberti. Ai Piagnoni 
pareva die e' fosse eretico, ai buoni disonesto, ai tristi pit tristo, o 
▼akute di Ion: ttkHA Cfmnip TodiaTa." 

Bniiini a TamM. Jan. 88, 1640. Lett d! Oio. Bnii. p. 7& 

*) "AI Molto Beverendo Monsignore Messer Giovamd Qaddi .... 
r ? R. la quale (anchor che for^p r\m ben degno de la sna gTandez?^) 
lo pigliera nondimeno volentieri ; et con qoello animo, ch' io glielo 
porgo ; et lo dtfeodera ^ qnegli, che per 11 soggetto sno lo vaono tntto 
U giomo laoeiBiido si aeprameiite: non lapeiido, die qnegU, ehe 1* hevba 
et le medicine inMgnano; insegnano parimente anchora'i velenif solo 
accioche da quegli ci passiamo cognoscendogli guardare : ne f'arrorfrono 
anco, che egli non 4 arte, ne scientia akuna: la qnale non si poasa da 
qneg^, che cattiTi aoDO, ram malamente: et ehi din mai, che U Uatn 
fusse trovate piti toato per ammazzare gli buomild, die per difcadarti 
da gli animali' Princ, pd Oiunta 1582 p. L 

') Farnew. op. cit. I, 482. 
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UnitMe Ecclesiae", which imputed this solution of the book's 
meaning- to Hachiavelii himielir^ Hentilis merely follows 

. — . — *■ 

the Cardinal, but says nothing, relative to the isource of 
the theory. Burd says: "it is impossible to call in question 
Pole's honesty"; but let any one read the great Cardinal's 
Vile, dishonest defamation ") of Machiavelli dead, and then 
ask himself^ if the integrity of a man, who could write 
thnSt is to be relied upon when inspired by rabid anta- 
gonism. 

That M atteo*) supported the same theoiy forty-three yean 
lata* merely shows he was eonyersant with Pole's writings 



*) "At vero, qnod ad MachiaTellum attinet, si verum sit, quod 
Florentiae superiori hjeme com eo in itinere diveituaem, com de occar 
sfcuie leribeadi illnm librmn, tun de aahai cjna hi «odem proposito 
UidiVi, dft bae caedtate et ig-Qorautift aliqn* ex part€ oxcuaari potest, 
nt eum turn excu8ab»nt cives ejus cum sermone infrolii' lo L illim 
Ubro hauc impiam caecitatem objecissem; ad quod iili respooderunt 
idem, qaod dicebaut ab ipso MachiaTello, 'cam idem ilii aliquaudo oppo* 
nentor, ftuve lecponiiim, ee non eolnm ijvSdein jndiciam sumn in fllo 
libra faiaae ^autum, led illins ad qnem. Kriban^ qnern cum scixet 
tyrannica natura fuiflse, ea insernit, quae non potnennit tali natiiTae 
non maxime exoptabat, cum intns odio fia^raret lUius Frmcipia, ad 
qwm eeriberet; neque aliud spectaase la eo Ubio, qnam Mxibendo ad 
tfxamraai ea quae tgvaiino plaeent^ enm ava apoiite ntentem praedpi- 
tem, si posset, clare. Haec qnidem illi, ut caedtatem meatiB IfaduaTdU 
excusareut." Epis. Beg. Pole: 1744 p. 151. 

*) ' Sui propositi uon est Tyranuum imtrnere, sed arcanis ejiui palam 
ftctis, ipvniB miBeris popvlia andum et oonqaicmun exhibeia An enini 
tales quales ipse describit Principes fiiiaM pliirimoa ignonmaa!" GeaL 
De, Legat. lib. Ill, c. 9. 

') ' Talem autem' libram illam inyeoi acriptum ab hotite humani 
generis, in quo omnia bostis consilia explicantor, et modi qnibns religio, 
pittas, et cmam vittatie tiidolei» foeiline deetnd ponent. Liber enin 
etsi hominis nomen et stylum prae se ferat, tamen, vix cocpi legere, 
quin Satanae digito scriptnm a^oscerem .... omnem malitiam Satanae 
redolent. Inter reliqua vero libnun de Prmcipe fecit .... in quo talem 
nobis Frittdpeni exprimit qualem eerte^ si Satanas is' eame fegnaret^ 
«t filhim babeiet, quern post se in ragao Belicturus esset, com caneM 
eonsttmoiasset, non alia prorsns praecepta filio suo daiet." Peley op. dt, 188. 

«} Peplna ItaL 1578. p. 52. Cf. Bud 38. 
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Thus the English J^gj-dinAl w^^s thg^ first Jii Twally pmftlftim 
the (hubtf'en^ndre thftory, hnmchftd hv Giunta, and to de- 
nounce Machiavelli as in Jeague with the devil: this is to 
be borne in mind,,-it-b«fig^of singular" significaiice for the 
Florentine's later reputation in England. In 1540, Varchi 
praised MaCtrtaTelTriifghly . but inveighed bitterly against 
the "Principe"; and made the absurd statement, which no 
one else has adopted, that the author sought tn ipstroy 
this his best work.*) The pro^^-ress of the leioimation 
naturally called forth from the Romish chnrfii an attack 
upon all writings which questioned the intailibility of tlie 
Pope: Machiavelli had promulgated views entirely too 
emancipated, and could not escape condemnation. lu 1550, 
Mazio denounced him to the Inquisition. Two yeai^latery 
Ambrogio Caterino puleniiciseiT fiercely against the "Dis- 
corsi" and the "Principe", in his "De libris a christiano 
detestandis^ *) This was followed in the same year by the 
Tabid a^Bault of the famous Ossorio. Two points in Macbia- 
velli's writings we^e_espedally_^^^lugll^^ co®- 
pansbh of C&nstiamty with Paganism (Discorsi II, 2), and 
the ^rictwiO^C,^^ VI). In 1657, Failing 

•Tovins proclaimed him an illiterate atheist;*) and the Je- 
smts bm$sdjQm_jn^effi^ at Ingolstadt In tie "sme 
yesa at Borne the Inqmsftion decree3niE?li{ter destmction 



'} "Quell' opera (il Principe) .... empia verameute e da dover 
caiere noo iblo biuimate, ma sp^ta, come c«to6 di fare egli tteuo 
dopo il rivolgiraento dello ttatO| non emendo aucora Btampatft." Stor. 
Kor. I, 210. 

*) In the chaptor "Qnam «xeenuidi Machiavelli Discuniis et In> 

sUtUtis Bui Priiicipis." 

') He calls him 'atheos" ami says: "Nulla vel certe inediocria 
Latinanun literamm oogDitio fiiit" PanL Jot. Elog. cap. 87. 

' *) Apponendovi qnesta iitBcrizione: "QiMmiam fait homo vafer ao 
inbdolus, diabolicarum oogitationum Ubeat optlmiM, caoodaemonis ihnd- 
liator." Ugo ^oeeolo: Flme letterarie 1850 vol. 11 p. 452. YiUari 
II, 412. 
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of MachiaTelli's irorks;^} and two years later the edict 
was published. The Coimcil of Trent confirmed the index; 
and it was reissued in 1564. Fr^jn this^jjme on the t en- 
dency, already fi^^^tf 1" Pff^K Y<ti'«hij"'ftMAw'n ».nA Jfarimtt 
' to jn^ Hacluayeilt more hy hear^iay than by knowledge 
of his works became, hatoraUy, verx ji^ed: 

We hare now ~ to look"i5F a moment a t the French 
popular criticism of Ala chiavelliT which, as will be seen ^ was 

the ffladii' lftni^ praCTl^^ Tnigim/lArgfjiiiaiTig. I 

In a pamphlet, falsely fathered upon Henri Estienne/) 
Catherine de' Medici is accused of liaving brought ]N[achia- 
yelli's works to France.') In 1576, Gentillet dedicated a 
refutation*) of the "Principe" to Alengon, and received 
nothing but ridicule from him in return.*^) He _ascribe d 
to Machiavelirs 0 writings, not only the massacre of St Bar- 



») Cf. Burd 49. 

So tborongh was the suppression of his works that Lucchesini 
pnaebing • ftgahist him «t this 'timet co*dd only fettd them by apeeiil 
Pfcpal licence. Cf. Villari II, 414. 

The second edition of the Cruscan Dictionnry dared not name him, 
bnt citing him for the purity of his st^le, called him simply "un' secre- 
tario Fiorentino" cf. Famew. I, 474. 

*) HMk. PattiMm: EiMye I, ISa 

*) "Cetherine de' Hedidi est Italienne et Florentine 

"Florentins .... se soncient pen de leur conscienf-p • vpiil^nt «">mbler 
reiigieux et non pas I'eHtre, faisous grand cas (comme aussi Machiavel, 
I'nn de leurs premiers politiques, le conseille a son Prince) de ce qa*avoit 
Jedis fort lOQTeat en Im bendie FamMtieiix bion, 

Cherche d'avoir d'horame droit le renom, 

Mais les effets et jnstes oenvres non. 

Fay senlement oela dont tu verras 

Qae reoevoir du profit tn pourras." 
**DiBeoiiiB snr les Ifoyeu de hiem gonyemer et meintenir » 
bomie paix un Koyanme on autre Principaut^: Divisez en trois Partiei; 
a sftvoir, dn Conseil, de la Relie-ion pt Police que doit tenir un Prince: 
Centre Nicholas Machiavel, Florentin. A Tre8haut et Trefl-iliiutre 
Prince Francois Due d'Alenvon fils et frere d© Iloy. 1676." 
^ Cf. Ia PoidUniere: Hiit des JSaL Til, 406w 
^ "Dont Ton ponnoit eebahir, qne Teat dire qv'OB n'en perloit d« 
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tholomew^ ^ttt also the whole TYench policy, from Henry H 
to CharleB&. aud HemyjTIf^^^j Tdiojger^ generaljy^believed 
to be well read jn "th e Qgeen-Mothers b ible". *) 

Gentillet states. , the_ maxims. . of the „Principe" and 
^Discorsi" very succinctly aad .TW. vn^fufly* ^ says 
nbtMig of why or how these books were constructed: his 
refutations aro r;Uher long-winded, covering 639 pages. 
As Mohl says, this work became the great arsenal, &om 



tout point en FraDce du regne de Fzui^» I, ny encores que fort pen 

da regne du Roy Henry IT, et qwe seulement depnis eux le nom de 
Machiavel a commence a estrp rng^mi de^a les moiits , et ses escrits en 
reputation. La retipuuse a ccia u eat pas trop obscure a ceux qui »aveut 
oonment lei afidies do France on esU gonveraes depnia le deeen dn tm. 
Boy Henry II, dlienfeQM memoire Oar de son regne et anpunvant 
on s'estoit toujours •fr"iivf'rTip a la Framboise, c'est a dire, en suyuant 
les traces et eiu>eigneiueaij de nos ancestres Francois, mais depuis on 
s'est gonvern^ & lltalienne on k la Hoventine, c'est k dire, en snynant 
les «D8eiignenMiitt de Machiftvel Florentin, comme nons TeRons cy apiea." 
Gent. p. 8. 

») Villari II, 417. 

') Darila gays Corbinelli used to read the Prince to Heury III. 
Gf. Dttvila tnuia. Famewortfa I, 40B. Again: "Bonfcher asserted that 
Henry m carried him [Mach.] in liis pocket : qui perpetuus ei in saoeolo 

atque manibus est: and Montaig'ne confirms the story when he says: 
£t diet on, de ce temps, que Machiavel est encores aiileors en credit." 
Acton, Intro, to Bnrd. XXIII. 

*) "Scnne have related tliat Catharine de* Ifedici, Queen to Hniiy n 
of France, made the "Prince" her particular study and put it into the 
hands of her chil4j:en" .... The author of the "Tocsain contre U» 
Maamcreurs" p. 54 obserreis that Charles IX bad been very ill edu* 

cated the Queen caused her children to he taugbt such precepts 

as were fitter for a Tyrant then a vertnons Prince, making them read 
not only the foolish stories of Perceforest, but above all the treatise 
[II Principe] of that Atheist Machmvel, whose aim was to teach a 
Prince rather how to make himself feared than beloved .... And iu« 
■deed one may call that hook tiie Queen-Motheris Bible." 

Famew. I, 489. 

*) "Da.^ Ars^'nHl ans welchem sie die Waffen sfeis'fn den Feind 
holten, die selb<>t £U* Schmieden sie zu trage waren." Mokl, (iesch. u. 
Lit d. Staatawis. UI, 541. 
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wldch future voold-be coiiil»ataiit8 drew their weapons, 
la lliis Atiiking group of maxims^ each expressed in two 
or three lilies^ Burd *) saw rightly the rise of so-called 
^'JlachiayeUism". Jjt. is from tMs J*GoiitroOfachia^^ 

published in 1576 1579), translated 'inta*!iDi^iah. 

in 1677, that the Elizabethan dramatists drew, far more 
pi&n from Machiavelli himself; as did also the critics of 

the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. For this reason, 
it is necessnrv to consider the main features of the work. 
I Gentillet lollowed Jovius in groclainiin ? Machiavelli illitejate^j 
\ in the very subject he sought to expound, and in denouncing 
(, (T I him as an atheist.''} His writings were made exclusively 
to inculcate tyranny:*) which no one ever knew better how 
to do.-'') Tht zealous trenchmau declared the Florentine, 
"remply de toute meschancet6 et ignprance'' ; that he was 
""banny et chassft de Florence**; that , his Ufe. was most 
vicious^ *) and that he had been the author "de mepris de 
Dieu, de perfldie, de Sodoraie, tyranniej, craaat e^ p illeries, 
usures estrangeres et autres vices destestable^ *. He had 



') "These mazinit woe commonly accepted as an adequate smumaij, 
and it h impossible not to feel that they are, in a laxge degree, feepon^ 

riUe for Machiavelli.sni." Burd p. 54 

*) "Maiii mun but est aeulemeDt de muQstrer que NicholaH Macliiavel 

FlereDtin . . . . ii*a rien entnodn. On pen, em ceete sdmce Politique .... 
que Ifachiavel a eit6 du tout ignorant en ceste science. . . . . U n'avoit 

aVMi point, ou pen de savoir aux Histoires " p 8—4. 

*) "Machiavell, qui s eat monstr6 par ses eschts an vray atheiste 
et oontemptenr de tonte pieti." p. U. "MachiaTel, un vray atheiste 
et eontMBptenr de DieiL*' p. 141. This occnxa again and again. 

*) "De toutes ces choses Machiavel en traite en telle sorte qu'il 
est aisi k coguoistre que son bnt a este d'instruire le Prince k eetre 
on Tray Tyra&> et k luy easeigner Tart de Tyranuie." p. 251. 

') Bien Teax«ie coufdMer qu'au gouTememeiil A'm estat de 
Tyrannie, MachiAvel a esU mieox entendn que mil autre que i'aye leu, 
tant bien a-il sijen tons les points Pt enseij^ements qni son propres pur 
I'establir, comnu' nons verrnn« cy apres en traitant ses maxiuies. p. 13. 

*) " — il ne fut iauiaiH homnie au moude plus fouilU et contamin6 
de tons Tices et meaehanoetes que lay." p. 6. tS, p. 688. 
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V iftflg^t' 81 prince " ^ se despouiller de toute pjet^j conscience 
et Relig-ion". By his doctrines also great wealth was to 
be acquired. ^) All that was bad in his writings was hia 
own: all the good had been stoiea liom Livy*) and 
Barthole. ') 

' Since it will be necessary to keep always in mind 
the maxims taken from Muchiavelli by Gentillet, they are 
here given exactly as in the first edition. 

A) Maximes de la premiere partie, traitant du conseil 
que doit avoir un Prince. 

1. Le bon conseil d'un Prince doit proceder de sa 
pradence mesme. autrement il ne pent estre bien conseille. 

2. Le Prince, pour eviter flateurs, doit defendre a 
ceux de son conseil, qu'ils ne luy parlent n- d iineiit conseil, 
sinon des choses dont il leur entamera propos, et demandera 
avis. 

3. Le Prince ne se doit fier aux estrangers. 

B) Maximes de la secotide partie, traitunt de la Belgian 
qUe doit avoir un Prince. 

1. Un prince, sur toutes choses, doit appeter d'estre 
estim^ devoty bien qu'ii ne le soit pas. 



M "Nous voyons a Tceil et tonchons au doigt I'avaricp dns Ttalieim 
(Machiavellistes) qui nous mine et roine et qui sacce toute nostre sab- 
stance, et ne mem bine.iien. Let nu cmt le muieBiflBt da femes, 
domaes, gmbeUes et domaines, a td prix qa'ils venlenti, et Toid en 
fondre les derniers entre leurs mains, sans qn'il apparoisse que rien, ou 
pen, soit converty au profit de la chose publique. Lcs? autres attrapent 
les grands estats, offices et benefices, par le moyen desquels les deniers 
de France leor, es mains. £t ceux qui n'ont mojren de muier ka a&ires 
du pablie ttomeikt baaqiies ea bonnes villes, on ils exercent nsnies 
immeuoes et exorbitantes .... font sonvent revenir leor deolen & laiaon 
de einqnante Toiie dn oent poor cmt." p. 15—16. 

*) p. ». 

•) p. 251-854. 
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2. Le Prince doit sonstenir ce qui est faux en la 
Religion, ponnreu qae cela tourne en faveur d'icelle. 

3. La Religion des Payens leor tenoit le coenr haut 

et hardy k entreprendre grandes cliose.s: mais la Religion 
des chrestiens les rameuant k humility leur aibiblit le coeor 
et les expose en proye. 

4. Les grands Docteurs de la Keligion Chrestienne, 
par grande obstination, ont tasch6 d'abolir la memoire des 
bonnes lettres et de tout antiquity. 

5. Quand on delaissa la Religion Payenne le monde 
devint tout corrompu, et vint k ne croire plus ny Dien ny 

6. L'Eglise Bomaine est canse de tontes les calamitez 
dltaUe. 

7. ICoyse n*eii8t Jamais pen &ire obseiref ses ordonnanceSi 
si miin annee Iny enst fiuUy. 

8. Moyse nsorpa la Judee, eomme les Goths nsnrperent 
partie de TEmpire Romain. 

9. La Bdigion de Nama fat la prindpale cause de la 
felicity de Rome. 

10. L'homme est heureux tant que fortune s'a^rde 
k la complexion et hnmeur d'iceluy. 



€) Maximes de la iroigiefme partie, iraiiant de la pdUee 
que doit avoir un Pirinee. 

1. La guerre est juste qui est uecessaire, et les rames 
raisonnables, quaad on ne pent avoir esperance d'ailleors. 

2. Poor hire qu'un Prince retire do tont sa luLtasie 
de iaire paix en accord ayec ses adTmures Iny font foire 
-user de qnelqne tonr pntragenx contre icenz. 

3. Un Prince en pays conqnis doit establir Colonies, 
dn moins en lienx pins forts, et en ebasser les natnrels 
liabitans. 

4. Le Prince en pays nouvellement conqnis doit abbatre 
tons ceox qoi sou&ent grand' perte an cbangement, et dn 
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tout exterminer le aaxkg et la race de ceax qui aaparavaat 

dominoyent. 

5. Pour se ven^fr (1*1111 pays ou d'uTie cite, sans coup 
ferir, la faut remplir de meschantes moeuis. 

6. C'est folie de penser que nouveiuix plaisirs lacent 
oublier vieilles oflfences aux grands Seig'neurs. 

7. Le Prince se doit proposer a iiiiiter Caesar Borgia 
fils da Pape Alexandre sixiesme. 

8. Le Prince ne doit se soucier d'eetre repute cruel, 
pourren quil se &ce olieir. 

^ Mienx vant k im Prince d*estre craint qu'ainid. 

10. Le Prince ne se doit fier en Famiti^ des hommesw 

11. Le Prince qui vent £ure mourir qnelqu'im, doit 
cercher quelqne conleur apparentre, et n'en sera point 
blasm^, pourveu qu'il laisse les biens anx en£uis. 

12. Le Prince doit ensuyure la nature du Lyon, et 
du Renard: non de I'un sans Tautre. 

13. Cruaut6 qui tend k bonne fin n'est reprehensible. 

14. II faut qu'un Prince exerce cruaute tout eu un 
coup, et face plaisir pen a peu. 

15. Un Tyran vertueux pour maintenir sa tyraunie, 
doit entretenir partialit^z entre ses sujets, §t tuer les 
amateurs du bicii public. 

16. Un Prince peul aussi bien estre hay pour sa 
vertu, que pour soE vice. 

17. Le Prince doit tonsioura nouirir quelque ennemy 
centre soy, afin que Tenant k Topprimer, il en soit estimd 
pins grand et redoutabl& 

18. Le Prince ne doit craindre de ae perjurer, tromper 
et dissimnler: car le trompenr trouve tonsiours qui se 
laisse tromper. 

19. Le Prince doit saYoir cavalier les esprits des 
hommes pour les tromper. 

20. Le Prince qui (comme par contrainte) usera de 
douceur et gracieusete, avancera sa mine. 

21. Le Prince prudent ne doit observer la loy, quand 
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rolMervatioii luy en est dommageable, et que les oeeasioiis 

qui la luy out fait promettre sont passeea 

22. La foy, clemence, liberality sont vertus fort 
dommageables k an Prince; inais il est bon qull en ait le 
semblant tant seulenient. 

23. Le Prince doit avoir I'esprit dextrement habitue 
k estre cruel, inhumain et desloyal, pour se savoir monstrer 
tel, quand il est besoin. 

24. Le Prince voulant rompre la paix promise et juree 
avec son voisin, doit mouvoir guerre et s'attacber contre I'amy 
d'iceluy. 

25. Le Prince doit avoir le courage dispos6 k tourner 
selon les vents et variation de fortune^ et se savoir servir 
dn vice an besoin. 

26. Chichet6 est lonable en un Prince, et la reputation 
de mechaniqne est un deshonnenr sans malvueillance. 

27. Le Prince qui voudroit fair estroitte profession 
d*honime de bien, ne ponrroit estre de longue dnree en 
ce monde, en la oompagnie de tant d^antres qni ne valent 
rien. 

28. Les bommes ne savent estre du tout bons on da 

tout meschans, ny user de criiant^ et violence parfaite. 

29. Celuy qui a tonsiours porte visage d'homme de 
bien, et vent devenir meschant pour parvenir k quelque 
degr^, doit coulourer son cbaugement de quelque raison 
apparente. 

30. Le Prince en temps de paix entretenant partialite 
entre ses sujets, pourra par ce moyeu IcvS manier plus 
als^ment a sa volonte. 

31. Seditions et dissentions civiles sont ntiles, et ne 
sont k blasmer. 

32. Le moyen de tenir les sigets en paix et union, 
et les garder de se reuiuer, c'est de les tenir panvres. 

33. Le Prince qni craint ses sijets, doit bastir 
forteresses en son pays, pour les tenir en obeissance. 

84. Le Prince doit delegner k antmy les afaires dont 
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rezecution est siQette i iniiniti^ et Be reaerver cenx qui 
deqpendeDt de sa grace. 

35. Pour ministrer bonne justice, le Prinoe doit establir 
grand nombre de juges. 

36. Les geTitis-hoTn-mps qui tjpnent chasteaux et 
jurisdictions sont fort ennemis des liepubliques. 

37. La noblesse de France ruineroit I'estat du 
Royaume, si les Parlamens ne la punissoyent et tenuoyent 
en crainte. 

Snch of these maxims as the dramatiBts used, will be 
compared "with Uachiairelli's own words later on: how 
Tidonalyy and ni^nstly they were singled out, most be 
apparent to aU students. An EngUsh iivnshition, whidi 
wiU be diseoBsed in its place, was inunediateJy made. 
Having reached the aonrce of Elizabethan IfachiaTellianisin, 
it would be irrelevant, however interesting, to follow 
the general criticism of the Florentine fetrther. 



I. Maehiavalli in English LHeralure previous to 

the Drama. 

Italy was over two hundred years ahead of any other 
!nodem nation in the renaissance; in thg_begiamng-ef the 
14 ^ century sh e had produ ced Dante ^_J^etrarca»_ajtd 

Bocfaccib: less tVraTrTTVTTl^tu later Mac hiavellij^ Ariggto, 
^nd^TiiWT Thv^p brlltiani "Tights, accoinpaTiied by lesser 
luminaries, had all appeared before ET:-!:-id, ' ) Gonaaay, 
France, and Spain, had emerged Irom medieval dask. 

England was the next country to awaken: naturally 
she turned towards Italy, to see what had been brought 

To b0 mm, Ghamw had lit up hii oonntqr fauaediately •Iter the 
int gEMft Italian trio ; bat, when the glow of bll genloo died o«itt a 
my gloongr twilight aei ia. 
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forth, and, ftskd&ng an abukdant harvest of good finit, 
helped heradf copionaly; EDg^h poetry fhshioiied itself 
after the Italian, Joat aa the English gentleman adopted 

the fashions of the Italian; but only until the novelty wore 
off, and Englishmen perceived their own clothes were 

stronger, fitted them better, allowed them to move more 
comfortably, and pyen looked better on them than all the 
foreign finery . In the middle of the 16 century there 
was a perfect rush of Englishmen to Italy: they saw the 
profligacy-) of the courts, and imbibed somewhat, at least, 
of their contempt for true religion and of their corrupt 
living.') 



"The example of Italy waa felt in ail departmeuts of study, in 
eftiy Inraiidi of intdleetnal ftefchrltgr. Three emtmrf es alMtd of m hi 
mental training, with Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto and TasBO 
already on their list of rlassirs; boastins: a mnltifarions literatnre of 
novels, essays, comedies, pastorals, tragedies and lyrics ; with their great 
Mifeoriee of Gniedardiiii end UaeUayeUi; with their political philosophy 
and melapliyileal specidatioBa; tiie ItaliMie -> es it wm ineviteUe — 
swayed English taste, and moved the poets of England to imitation. 
Surrey and Wyatt introduced the sonnet and blank verse from Italy 
into England. Spenser wrote the "FaSxy Queen" under the influence 
of die IteUui roDumlie qdd. Baldgh could confer no higher praiae on 
Hlb great poem than to eejthet Petrarch's ghost, no less than Homer's, 
was moved thereby, to weeping for his laurels. Sidney copied the 
Italians in his lyrics, and followed SuuiAszaro in the Arcadia." 
Symouds: Shak. Preds. 216. 

*) "The [EngUsh] ladies spend the morning in devout prayer, not 
nMnibUng the gemtowoemen in Aaly, wlio begiv thor inonimg at 

midnoone, and make their evening at midnight, using sonnets for psalmes, 
and pastime for prayers .... The Englysh Damoeelles .... are as 
cunning in ye scriptures as you are in Ariosto or Petrach .... They 
hi England pray when you play, som when you sleep, faet when job 
feast, and weepe for their sins, when jon laugh m your iensnatitie.*' 
I^ly: "Euphuee" ed. Arber 442. 

•) heare, what the Italiftn sayth of the Enpli^h man, what 
the master reporteth of the scholar: who uttereth plainlie what il 
taught by him, mi what learned by you, saying Engkse /teKmafp k 
UN dkibtio ineamato, that la to aay, jon ranahi wm in ihape and 
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(1568?) 

However nndesired this Justly seemed to some, tlie 
tide continiied to flow towards Italy certainly, to the 
great benefit of English literature, if not of morals. Asp.l^i ^Tn 
himself had been in Tt.«ly hia Aapnnr^^itm^^ of the 
vicious Uffe inere, was^that of many grave and sedate men. 
He_was_tbe ^rst to mention Mac hiavelli .') of whom he can 
TiftYP. had hut very litt.lp- knny]fyiyft; fnr he accufifts him of 
upbolding' Catholicism ! 

„Yet though in Italic they [Englishmen] may freely 
be of no religion, as they are in Knglande in verie 
deede to, nevertbelesse returning home into England 



facioQ, but l>ecome devils iu life and couditMU If aume do not 

well anderstaiid what it an Englisbe mat Italianated, I will plainly 

tell him. He that by living, and traveling in Italie, bringeth home into 
England out of Ifalie the Religion, the If'arning-, the policie, the ex- 
perience, the manners of Jtalic. That is to aay, for Beligion, Papistrie 
or worae; for leaniiig, Inie eomBoiily tinii thej carried out with 
them: fvr polUcie, a futioiii hait» a discouTBin^ head, a minde to medio 
in all men's matters .... The Italian, that first inveutefl the Italian 
proverbe against our Englishe men Italianated meant no more their 
vanitie in living, than their lewd opinion in Religion. For in calling 
th«& Beriles, he carietii them deane away from Qod: and yet he ear- 
ziefh them noe farder, than they willing^ go themeelTea, that is, where 
they may freely .say their mindes, to the open contempte of God and 
all godliness, both in living and doctrine." Ascham: "Scholemaater" 
ed. Arber 78—81. 

') wai thought that reddeiiee for lome moslto la tiie eldei 
Italian ea^tala was seceesaxy to eomiilete a yomig man'i edaeation; 

and thoug;h jealou.'? moralists might shake their heads , averring' that 
English lads exchanged iu Italy their learning for lewd liviT]*?, their 
religious principles for atheism, their patriotism for Hachiaveilian subt- 
leties, thdr aimplieities for affsetatione in diees and mannen, yet tiw 
custom continued to prevail, until at last in the reign of the first Stuart, 
the Knglish Court competed for the prize of immorality with the Courts 
of i«tty Southern princes." Symonds, Sh. Preds. 215. 

•) P. Whitehorae had translated "The Arte of Warre" in 1560, 
but this xelatively unimportant work remained appaveatly WMOmmeated 
np(a. Tide ante p. 8. CL Herbort m, IBU. 
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Ihey must countenance the profession of the one or 
the other, howsoever inwardlie, they laugh to scorne 
both. And though, for their private matters they 
can follow, &wne and flatter noble Personages, 
contrane to them in all respectes, yet oommonlie 
ihey aJlie themselves with the worst Papistes, to 
whom they be weddad, and do well agree togither 
in three proper opinions : In open contempt of Goddes 
worde : in a secret securitie of ainne: and in a bloodie 
desire to have all taken away, by sword and bur- 
ning, that be not of their faction. They that do 
read, with indifferent jndtrement, Pygius and Machia- ' 
vel, two indifferent Pairiarches of thies two Religions 
do know full well what I say trewe." Aschaou 
op. cit. 83. 

This is merely an echo of the fierce diatribes, which 
religious controversy') had long ago called forth upon 
Machiavelli. 

Ascham wrote his "Scholemaster^* sfter 1563 and be- 
fore 1668; it was published in 1570. His assumption that^ 
Hachiayelii was known can apply only to scholars, for into ! 
literature he had not yet found entrance.*) 

(1673) 

Soon after Ascham's bo(dc, however, Mafihi ayelli began 
to inter^t TC n gliah r****** **** " ) "'r '^ ffdy donf Frfinnh 

T he case of ynnngr nahnVl TTflrvAy la ♦ypipul nf fhjs TD^^**- 

ment : at twent^hree years of age in 1573, a student at 
Cambridge, he had not read the Florentine's works, but was 
eager to see them, and begged £emington to loan him 
his copy. 

"M. Remington, you remember I was in hand with 
you not long agoe for your Machiavell, the greate 

^) Vide ante p. 4. 

•) Neither the popnlar pamphlete of the day, nor the works of 
sack "courtly makers" as Wyatt, Surrey, Grimoald, Beruers, and tlieir r 
^mnwHUfi^ift toSkmrn^ bulicftte my knowledge whatever of MadiiafidlL ' 
llejtr. MMUmeUi. 
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founder and master of pollicies. I praie you send 
me him uow bi this schollai , and I wil dispatch him 
home a^aine, God willing, ere it be long, as politique 
1 1u>pe as I sbal find him. For I purpose to peruse 
]dm only, not to misme him: and anp^daUy to 
forreie Ms fbmata of pollicie, not gniloAdly to con- 
Tde awaie his interest in them. Althongli I feare 
me it had neede be a high point of pollicies that 
sbonld rob Master Machiavel of his pollide, espe- 
cially if the surreier be himself an straunger in the 

Italian territories In good sadnes, M. Remington 

if ani dout greatly tmbble me concerning the state 
of ani citti, or the condition of ani person (for T 
understand Machiavel is altogithers m his Italian 
stories) I am purposid t/) make bowld of you, and to 
crave your advise in the matter."*) 
Incontinently Harvey was perusing, and reperusing, 
Machiavelli and A re tine.*) 

'Owlde and yunge 
For matter and tuQge, 

MachiaveU, AwtiM, Mid whome you will, 

That ar any wave xoioiwii'd for extiMidinaiy skill; 

I Midi Mid iMdfl till I ttnge tium away, 

.And tliMi foodnig^ itnd7«, tmmvwt is hallidaye." 

Op. eit IBft. 

In this year also, appeared the second edition of 
Whitehome*s ''Arte of Waire^*) 
(1574) 

Sidn^jtoo, had become acquainted with Machia ^lli's 
works; probab]y~~arOJLAiiU ; iu Uie ii^L'year, (167^ he 

') 6. Hamyt Letleifeook ed. Scott (Camli. 8oe.) 1884. p. 174. 

-) Aretine became as typical of sensuality, as Machiavelli of 
Tillainy to the sainbetiiuia. The nnmbw of nftnneei to him it 
iimiily legion. 

•) Cf. Herbert II, 1064. 
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facetiously applies one of the remarks in the „ Principe" to 
his Languet, for censuring the English too severely. 

^Nnnqnam adduci poteram, at crederem MacMayeUam 
bene nimift clooifiiitift ftagiendA msiase, dimec 
wa idem mihi venerit, quod ille mnltto rationibns 
Iirobare conatus est^) 
Languet, in answer, jocosely calls MaehiaveUi Sidney's 
Mend.*) 

"I admire the candour with which you warn me to 
beware of you, for that is the meaning of your 
fierce threats. But there you do not follow the advice 

of your friend Machiavelli, unless perhaps it is fear 
that has extorted those big and soimdinp- words, and 
you thought that so I might be deterred from my 
intentions." ") 

The quotations^ , liitherto made from En glish authors 
(Aschara's *) case excepted), show not the slightest tendency 
to misintei'pret~or denounce Mii(!liiuveTttT flusls very signi- 
ficant: In t 57g~spp e aTed^^ntiliet's „ Anli-Machiay el", 
w fateB, as has feen seen, heaped all possihle ignominy upon 
the Florentine. 

In the following year (1577), an English translation 
^ made of (3|ent|llet!s book .l0:^iinon,Fate and 



0 Sidney to Languet. Fkdiift 29<b April 1574. Letten ed. 
PeuB, 215. 

») It is interesting to note Symonds "Sir Ph. Sid." (198). „He 
was equally removed from serrilitj to hie aovereigu, and from the 
nnderliuid ntbHeties of a w(nild>be MaehieTellL'' 

*) Ibid. 71 (translated by Pears from Latin). 
*) It must be remembered Ascbaro was infltienced mom by the old 
religious controversy than by knowledge of Macbiavelli. 

He was an Englishman of Caister, Lincolnshire, notwithstaaiding 

he says in the "Epis. Ded." "I never saw England." Acconnt of him in 

Cooper- Athen. Ct^b. II, 496, where is noted — "It is remarkable that 
the translator ^p^ak^ of himself never having visited England." 
Vide also: Die. iSat. Biog. ad loco. 
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dedicated to Francis Hastiugs and Edward Bacon: Jhe first, 
edition appeared in 1602; tbe second in 1606. Botb are 
exactly alike; containing all of Gentillet^ except the dedi- 
cation to Alen^n and the verses following. It is best to 
let the translator himself explain his object in presenting 
Gentillet to English readers. 

**For then" [before the Queen-Mother brought Machia- 
veUi into France] „Satan being a disguised person 
amongst the French, in the likenesse of a merrie 
jester, [Kabelais] acted a comoedie, but shortly 
eTisned a wofull Trag'oedie. When our countrymen's 
minds were sick, and corrupted with these pestilent 
diseases, and that discipline waxed stale; then came 
forth the books of Machutml, a most pernitious 
writer, which beganne not in secret and stealing 
manner (as did those former vices) bat by open 
ineanes, and as it were a continnal assault, utterly 
destroyed not this or that vertue, bnt even all 
vertaes at once: Insomuch as it took faith from 
jprinces; anthoritie and majesty from laws: Ubertie 
jT tnm. the people; and peace and concord from aU' 
\^ persons, which are the only remedies for present 
' malladies. For what shall I speake of Religion 
whereof tbe Machiavellians had none, as alreadie 
plainly appeareth, yet they greatly laboured also to 
deprive us of the same. 

.... Moreover Sathan useth strangers of France, 
as his fittest instruments, to infect us still with 
this deadly poison sent out of Italy, who have so 
highly promoted their Machiavellian bookes, that he 
is of no reputation in the court of France, which hath not 
Machiavel'b writings at his finger's ends, and that 
both in the Italian and French tongues, and can 
apply his precepts to all purposes, as the Qrades of 
Apollo. Truly, it is a wonderfhl thing to eonskler 
how fMibd that evill weede hath growne within these 
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fewe yeares, seeing there is almost none that striveth 
to excell in vertue or knowledge: as though the 
only way to obtain honoui* and riches were by this 
deceiver's direction. . . i . SUe, the most renowned 
Qae^ [Elizabeth] hath hitherto preserved the state 
of her realme, not only safe hat floorishiDg) not by 
MachiaTellian artes, as Guile, Perfidie and other 
Villainies practising, bnt by true yertaes, as CLe- 
mencie, Justice, Faith .... But 0 how happy are 
yee, both because yon have so gratious a Queene^ 
and also for that the infectioiis Machiavellian doctrine, 
hath not breathed nor penetrated the intrailes of 
most happy England. But that it might not so do, 
I have done my endeavor, to provide an antidote 
and present reraedie, to expell the force of so deadly 

poyson, if at any time it chance to mfect you 

Kalends Augusti Anno 1577.*) 
Thus we see,' Patericke believed Machiavelli (whom 
he evidently knew only irom Gentillet), sent from Sathan 
to France, had made a hell of it, where his doctrines were 
hi everyone's monjUi. Bat of pexamonnt importance is 
V tiiat he expressly" states, MachiaTeMl was not known in 
Enk-Iaud up to 1577 . and ^at ne speaks oit" "riches obtained 
by this deceiver's direetion**. 

These fierce denunciations of Gentillet and Pateridce 
had an immediate effect upon English readers. 
(1578> 

In 157g~Trepoarfld- ^ work 0 by Harvey, one poem of 
which, supported by several others, may be~^"iewed ais the 
direct outiriowth of the Gentiliet-Patericke diatribes. 

The part in question runs as follows: 

») "The Epistle Dedicatorie." 

*} "^XAVPE: GabrieliB Harveg Gratalationum Yaldinensiiiin Libri 
qnattaor. London 167a" Lib. I to ElinM; n to Loioester; m to 
Boileigli; IV to Hatton. A propoo of Bujeigii, Miden of Dimeli will 
remember be nick-named tbo gieot mhiiitar "Ibeliiftfol" in bii "Ajbo- 
nitiet of Litexfttwo". 
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Epigramma in effigiem MacliiaTellL 

MaiJtiavdlus ipne loquitur. 

QuMrUf ego qni liln? Rex Begnm: totine orbis [1] 

Imperinm digito nititur omne meo. 
Nemo regat, qni iion Machavellica dogmata callet: 

Nec sapubse pute.s qui minus ista sapit. 
Caetera sunt umbrae, fumi, ludibria, risus, [5] 

Begn* ego eola loqnort weptni ego sola loqnor, 
Pacem optent pueri, vetnlaeqne, sene^que, miselli, 

Castra ego sola luquor. bella e^o .sola loqaor. 
Plebi^ amur uiliil est; nihilo miuus, ludiga Virtus: 

Verba ego linquo alijs; facta ego mira patro. [10] 
Eoce ocnlos: Fnror ijs habitat: mannt altera saxnm; 

Altra ensem torqnet: toxica in ore latent. 
Spiritus hiu(*. atque hinc ]^erfii<«u<! mille vmeuis: 

Ferrea trous, Orci pectora digna Deo. 
Eorblema est, semperque fuit: Juuat ire peraltnm: [lb] 

Aut nihUj mtt Canari noeter Alumnna erat. 
Nil nwdiikve placet : snblimia sola volnto : 

Laf pnpris e\hm est: sanguine vescor ego. 
Mille necea obeat vulffuf, modo seeptra rapessam; 

Non flocci cruor eat, uou lauieuu uiihi. [20J 
Dispereant abieetae animae: trudantur ad Orcom: 

Solus ego sapio. Tiro, trinmpbo mibi 
Oaetera qnis nescit? Fmns e<«t mea maxima YirtOS: 

Proxiraa, Via: alios uoii ego iiosco Decs. 
Ingeaij monumenta a luei Eegalia volue: [25] 

Nec poet hac qoaoree: Qnis Hadiavellns erat!') 

T]ii8-ls-4uiu)lv^6entillet epitomised; here we liibire tbe« 
f yrfoqi: jmcip al ^5^sl^-aaa^ ^ to MaehiW(^lti.. i|tU!i'><>jL tot 
(/ the drama: murder^ fraud a3id.. yiole nce. JiapecSHy 

is poison ( li ne ^ t^e note i?rfo'' theTlorentine himaelf 
now here expressly ref^ ffj^ fidft tte TiM. H fttiflaihft. l»>w» 
ever^ the primeTfactor in Elizal)ethan Jitachiavellianism . 
Lines 18 and 20 read «s if tbey had been written after 
the appearance of Barabas, Aaron , Eleazar, and Lorenzo, 
instead of many years before them. Bnt of tantamount 
importance is the heading: 

**3iachinvellH» ipw loguitur." 

'} Lib. U. p. 6. 
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Marlowe certainly had this before Mm, when he first 
brought ]\Iachiavelli in person upon the stage to speak the 
prologue to the "Jew of Malta". The line: — 

^Aut tUhUt out Camvr: noster Alanuiiu «rat" 

no doubt suggested: — 

"What rigrht hftd Caesar to the empery?" ^) 

In another epigram,') Mercury complains of Machia- 
Telli; and Jupiter proclaims him a god co-potent, and the 
Soli uf Mala. ^) Mercury incidentally remarks, that Machia- 
velli's teachings are not uew; — "prisca novata iuuant";') 
Gentillet had already asserted this.') In another place, 
the FloreDtlne is called: '^Jkm rigid! Tyrumi":*) Gen- 
tillet laid especial stress npon this point*) 

Again in ''Medicaeorum Hymnus" after the gods are 
called npon to worship IfachiaveUi: — , 

"Juppiter annuerat: pkuaumque ded^re minores 

Dijque, Deaeque: novo sacrificantque Deo. 
SaerifioatofOB Deat ipae affatnr amicos: 

0 Dij. quanta Dea est Frau» comitata Doha? 
Non miranda Deft eat, cui coeli Essentia qninta, 

(juattuor atque parent terrae elementa Deae? 
Hine ego divinis enmnlatm honotibna, hiter 

Rages, atque Deoa, Bex color, atqne Dena. 
Hinc manibtis snpera, ima fero; septemqne Flauactas, 

Bu septem Beges, Pontificesque meis. 



*) "Jew of Malta" Marlowe ed. Dyce 145. 
•) G. Harveij Mercuriiu Florentinna, vel Machiavelli dnod-iotots. 
^ Hie, alt [Hevemiiis] alter ego eat. 

Jmppiter arriait; Maia iudignata panuttper 

Mox ait: ergo ptiam filitis iste meus. 
Aasens^re Dei, atque Deae: Machavelios atque uno 
Cnnctomm asseiuu; Mercurios Deus est" 

Lib. n p. 10. 

*) Lib. n p. 9. 
') Vide ante p. 7. 
•) Lib. II p. 10. 
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Mortale8, reliquorum homionm combarite 8cripta; 

Solas ego Eeges, Begnaqne vefltra rego. 
IHzit: St ezoepit P«11m Biittiuiica ifgna: 

Omtiqiiitiiiie Deui, eontiqaitqiie Dm.'* 

The next to the last line is exactly what Patericke 
said in his translation of Gentillet ; ') Harvey has the 
thought again in an epigram to Haitwell*) Otber in- 
stances of contiguity might be given; but sorely, those 
dted are enough to show, Harvey mnst have had Gentillet 
before him^ and that probably in the HS. translation of 
Patericke. 

One line of the hist passage is worthy of note: 

"Vnlpe, Leone, Apro, trox UadukTielle, tao." 

Here is the Fox and Lion theory so often med in the 
y/'drama; and linked to it is "Apro", typical to Elizabethans 
^ of confinpiacgncejj^^^j which Machiavelli nowhere advocates, 
but especl«»tt¥ ^anis ag-ainst. *) As will be seen, Lodge 
acc>epted Harvey's idea, though he must have known 
better. 
(1579) 

The rapidity, with which Machiavelli cime into fiivor 



1) Vide ante p IP. 

•) "Perpiacmt paucis tecum, Macharelle, iocari: 
0 FlorentiuoB floreat ore lepos. 
Bideo ego; plorare tibi licet^ atqve lioeUt, 

Qnod pn>cal est Princepe, 6 Machavelle, tans. 
Nostra aliam ad form am Prinreps fabricata, teraiu, 

Kon Tragico populos aspicic ore, saos. 
Knd it* gMtireiit el?et, venlente Tynuiiio, 

Yidpe, Le<nift, A]»ro, trax HachAvelle, taob 
Terribilis tua pompa nimis, non Barbara nobis, 
Tnicica non rabies, non laniena placet." 

Ub. I p. 7. 

*) Post) Percbanoe he spoke not; but, 

Like a fnll-acom'd boar, a Qeman one, 
Cry'd, oh! and mounted: Oyntbdme U, & 

♦) Vide "Principe" XVU and XIX. 
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at Cambridge, and the extent to wliich lie was read, is 
remarkable: ia 1679, Hanrey claimed his works bad sop- 
planted all otbers, spoke of "an odd crewe or tooe as 
cnninge** in the same, and made the first hint at the bam 
priyate persons were aoqniring from tbem. 

"And I warrant you sum good fellowes amongst us 
begin nowe to be prettely well acquayntid with a 
certayne parlous booke callid, as I remember me, 
II Principe di Niccolo Machiavelli, and I can perad- 
venture name you an odd crewe or tooe that ar as 
cuniiige in his Discorsi sojira hi prima Deca *di Livio, 
in his Historia Fiorentina, and in his Dialogues della 
Arte della Guerrn tooe, and in certayne gallant Tur- 
kishe Discourses tooe, as University men were wont 
to be in their parva Logicolia and Jtiagna Muraiia 
aud Physicalia of botli sortes: veHmtd mUUigenH aat:** 
Letter-book ed. Scott p. 79. 

Now Greene was a student at Cambridge in this year, 
and Marlowe in the next: although the words quoted are, 
no donbty exaggerated, and cannot be positiyely proved to 
apply to Greene and his associates, yet later testimony 
points dearly that way; for Harvey accuses both the dra- 
matists of having osed^ l£achiavellian piincq^les in their 
profligate liveSi and Greene eonfesses it tme. 

In the same year Harvey informed Spencer: ^ "Madua- 
vel a great man"^) at Cambridge^ and Italian studies 
ilonrishing. 

(1680) 

Jsk 1580, he mentioned HachiavelM as a writer of co- 



„I bessseh jm «11 thii while, what news at Can^ridge, TnUy 

and Dftnosthenet nothing so much studied as tbey were wont: . . . . 
Mj ichiavel a great man: Castilio, of no small repute: Petrarch and 
Boccaccio in every man's mouth: Galateo and T^ruazzo never so happy: 
wmoMoj acquainted with IMeo Animo." Harvey to Spencer 18^ 
Chnieb: 'Speitetf^ 26. 
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medies,') praised him highly, bat spoUed it all by ranking 
Bibiena alongside. In this year, also, Thomas Lodge intro- 
duced Machiavftlli into the popular controversial literature 
of the day. with liis immediarply supprej^sed pamphlet: "A 
Beply to Stephen Gosson's Schoole of Abuse" 

" — lalei anguis in herf>a , under your fare show of 
conscience take liepde you cloake not your abuse, 
it were pittie the learned should be overseene in 
your simplenesse, I feare me you will be politick 
-wytli Madtavel not zealous as a prophet" Lodge 
ed. Goase in, 22. 
To argue on the ortho^ aphy of a word in Elizabethan 
Uteratore is veiy fallible, especially in this case; for Machia- 
ve]li*s name was spelt in over an hundred different ways: 
bnt it is worthy of note that Lodge here, and here alone, 
adopts Harvey's spelling in the epigrani& He was then a 
student at Oxford : his work shows no acquaintance at all 
with Machiavelli's writings: he probably knew of him from 
Har\'ey or Gentillet, assumed the same knowledge in his 
puhlic, cited him, and thus started a "craze" which really 
became one in the fullest sense of tlie word, tit. to make 
a scare-crow scape-grace of tlic Florentine's name on every 
conceivable occasion. Lodge reierred to Machiavelli as an 
advocate of dissembling: this is simply Maxim 18.^} 
(1581) 

In ^ ^.hft ^f Y\ jr a ari Rftrn n hy li 'i r iir tt daptod MaohiavoUi' o 
novelette "Belphegor" in his ^'Farewell to tkL Militario 'Pro- 

*) "I am void of all judgemeDt, if your Nine Comedifs ... come 
not nearer Ariosto's comedies .... than that Elvish Queen doth to 
his Orlondo Furioso .... Besides that you know, it hath hetsu tlM 
uital practice of the nuwit ezqiiinte and odd wits .... father to ahow, 
and advance themselves that way than any other: as, namely those 
three notorious discoursing heads, Bibiena, Machiavel, and Aretino 
did .... being indeed reputed in all points matchable .... either with 
Aristophanes and Henaador in Qieek, or with Plaatns and Terenee in 
Latin." Harvey to Spencer. 

*) Cf. Gentillet ante 9. 
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fession" ; and Thomas Howell reiterated the citation of 

"Provyde in yoath, thy ajr^^d yeares to keepe, 
And Jet fayre speeche go iulle the fonde a sleepe, 
&ii JfedklMwK tmk caming nowe kfttii tought. 
Thftt wordei seeme tweete when Utinr is tlie tiionglit. 

Take heede therefore, retyre in time from those, 
To serve their tnmes, that teach their tongaes to glose, 
WlioM golden dwwB, fttthough do imnato amdi, 
In proofB faHl out Imt comier in the tmuh.*' 



Hitherto, Machiavelli ha^^beea cited only as an author: 

in ISSS^Robert "GTeenff" W^-S tho fir<t tA malf p in pnpnliir 

liiA i a. i . 1 1 1 * Ju t ^Wl i iij i J iimm^ ftiP Fl( j fehtine*S g amp Qrf^-n. 

had been long in Italy, and was well read in tbe Italian 
poets, in Gnicciardini and BfiudiiaTelli , but in his use 
of the latter be seems to have samllced his own know- 
ledge to that i^andensm to public taste and feeling, whldi 
was so characteristic of the gifted writer. On the very 
first page of '*Mamillia", nr Msinir th a-s w ie ilui alaidin e sa vf * 



j^s his^Luthoritj! — ^aTTEichiavell in his Florentine 

histOTTHnaJcfidi report" (el Grosart 11, 13). Further along 
in the second part occurs this sentence: ^ 

^So Pharicles although he was whoIUe wedded unto 
Tanitie, and had professed himselfe a mortall foe to 



*) As Warton said, ''Even Machiavelli, who united the liveliest 
wit with the profoundest reflection .... coudesceuded to adorn thia 
iMliimiable spedes of writing with his "Novella dl BeUiBff«r".*' 



Riche's tale of Mildred and the devil Balthazar is an ingenious 
adaptation of "Belphegor" in a satire on the craze for new fashions. 
As Collier says:' "it may be considered the most original part of the 



Ed. GMMart. "DelightM Diie." 281. 



(1583) 





Hist. Eng. Poet. IV. 339.. 



Toliune."- 



Biche ed. Collier Shak. Soc. sa. TVI. 
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yertue, being in the state of his life such a mutable 
MaehiaTilian, as he neither regarded friend nor faith 
oath nor promise, if his waverinflr wit penwaded him 

to the contrary." ^) ibid. 205. 

Tt is perfectly plain, Greene had forgotten his own 
study of Marliiavelli , and was catering to iMjpular senti- 
ment. The thought is simply Maxim 18, introduced by 
Lodge and Howell , coupled with Maxim 25 : ') for Greene 
lays stress upon the fact that his dissembler was very 
mutable. 

(1684) 

Ih the next year (1684)| came out anonymonsly ^) 
"Leycester's Commonwealth" ; Sidney, who immediately wrote 
a refutation of it^ said the aotbor "plays the statist^ wringing 
▼ery nnlnckily some of Machiavel^s axioms to serre his 
purpose**.*) Bnt these axioms were not nnlnckily wrung: 
Parsons cited Machiavelli thrice , and went each time to 
the ''Principe", of which he gave almost the very words. 
The first reference is as follows: — 

"I doubt not, but my Lord of Leycester will take 
good heed, in joyniug by reconciliation with Huntingtony 
after so long a breach : and will not be so improvi- 
dent, as to make him his soveraigne, who now is 
but his dependent Hee remembreth too well the 



*) On which Grosart remarka: ' Machavilian after MachiaTdUi, 
who for long ma (prepostenmdy) held to be fhe inoMnation of all 

deceitfij^iiesa. Professor Villari's recent erudite and jadidoas Life hat 
lifted off the rmtnries-old obloquy." It escaped Grosart, that Greene 
here pom uu the name; it was pronounced, Match a Tillain, as will be 
shown later on. 

*) Oeatillet ante 9. 

•) Cf. Crowne: "Juliana** HI (Dram, of Rest. I, 67). 

Caasonofgky (when Lubomirsky shifts his policy) 

"So, there's Machiavel policj'ia the abstract; the wiud of to'ther 
party hlows a littie diut in'a teetht and he whedi about** 

*) In 1641 attributed to Father Fteaoni. 

•) Miw. Worka ed. Gray 311. 
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sitcceflse of tlie l<Hrd Siemley who lielped King Heniy 
the seventli to the Croinie; of the Dvke of Buehmg- 
ftom, who did the same for Bidiard the third; . . . . 
AU which Noble men upon occasions that after fell 
out; were rewarded with death, by the selfe same 
Princes, whom they had preferred. And that not 
without reason as Siegnior Machm-d my Lords Conn- 
cellour affirmeth For that such Princes, after ward 
can never give sufficient satisfaction to suf*h friends, 
for so great a benefit received. And consequently 
least upon discontentment, they may chance doe a& 
mucli for others against them, as they have done for 
them ag-ainst others : the surest way is, to recompence 
them with such reward, as they shall never after 
hee able to complahi of." '} 

Jji the second notice, he said, Leiceeter was able» — 
^'to plunge his friend [Norfplk] over the eares in 
snspition and disgrace, in sach soi% as he should 
never he able to dnw himselfe ont of the ditch 
againe, as indeed he was not, but died in the same. 
And herein you see also the same subtle and 
Machiavilian sleight, which I mentioned before, of 
driving men to attempt somewhat, whereby they 
may incure danger, or remaine in perpetual! snspition 
or disgrace. And this practice hee hath long used: 
and doth daily, against such as he hath will to 
destroy." «) 

The last citation was even more direct: 

"For if j«_a _j ^ Pf1Pf1 nilp nf .MaxOmtAl^ wliifth thft 
DluHte s doe obs e rve; Tki^^ uih^ u nnu /im-a nwflff - rf ong 



') Leys. Com. (1641) 9B. CL Prin. HI: Disc n, 88 Irt. 

nm. IV (263J 

*) Ibid- 14a. Ct Prin. VIL Gent. lU, 11. 

«} lUd. 177. Flhu TH; DIm. m, 4 (312); lit Hot. XV (217). 
0«nt III»6. 




a great injury, there you tmut imer forgive^ 
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Leicester was also accused of having poisoned many 
people, as well as <tf all Tillainy. This book *) of Faisons 
was wide read: we shall find these three ]naxims» and the 
poison principle (already in Gtontillet), cropping ont in the 
drama. 



II. Machiavelli in the Drama. 

(1588) 

T he next autho^ LtiQ r'^^^W" Mo^^iairAHi^ "TuLj he firs t 
to introduce him onto the stage, was Ma rio we jn 158S Lin 
his uf Malta". B a t MW that th e dram r^hasbeen 

■) No bettor example eonU Iw gtven ef Ihe diffeieiiee lietweeii tlik 
legitinMte me of IfaiehiaTelli and the vidoiu popnUr mw-iiBe than, 

anticipatino' about 40 years, by quoting the following stanza from a 
poem, "Leicesters Ghost"', appended to an edition of "Leycesler'n Common- 
wealth" m 1641, but written about the end of the reign of James I, 
who is mentloiied as alive: — 

1) "Are there not some among joti Paiadtea, 

2) Time-servers and observers of no measnre, 

3) Prince-pleasers, people-pleasers, hypochrites. 

4) Dftmn'd MacheTillians given to lost and pleaaaie, 
6) Church robhen, iMggan of the Priiieee treaanre, 

6) Jruce breakers, Pirats, Atheists, Sychophants, 

7) Can equity dwell here, where conscience wants. ' 

[In one of the two Brit. Mas. copies line 3 is made 5 and gar- 
bled ISraa: » 

"Prince smothers, people pleasure, Hippochrites."] 

It is almost needless to say, that in all Machiavelli's .writing^' 
tiiere are no directions for "parasites, time-serrers, those given to last 
and pleasure, church-robbers etc. etc." 

*) Another episode, which Scott immmialiBed, also got onto the stage. 

In "The Yorkshire Tragedy" T (Anc. Brit Dram. 488) the Hnsbaiid 

ftxdatmff when throwing the maid down stairs, — 

^The surest way to charm a woman's tongue, 
Is — break her neck: a politician did it" 

Here "politieiaa" ia need hi Ihe aame sense as IbuduaTilian. 
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readied the question natnniUy arises, was Wu^re any 
Vftrfn^Aiiifl^jglP fa T<'ng|ig>i HrflntftH^ li terature before this 
intr pduction of the FlorentinehlmseirBjlJiariQ ye. ^{impfion, 
in his excellent essay on ^The Political Use of tbe Stage 
in Shakspere's Time", makes tlie foUowiBsr raoiark: — 

"T ancred and Gismunda", part ly b.y_Hatton,.alterwards 
Lord jauuM^ fe, was act5(rt^5t^<^ uapn^Elizabeth 
i n 1568> It isremarkabie fOr its protests ag^nst 
tjraDny, and for the hatefiil display of a tyrant in 
Tancred, with his simple maiims, snch as 

it the WMmdest nfety linr & kmg, 
To cut or All thftt T«K or Undor him** 

Tancred introduces us to what was the great poli- 
tical bugbear of .tiie 16*^ centniy — The Hachii^ 
Tdlian. Marlowe confesses in bis prologue that he 
mean s his Jew o£ M^ to exhibit that ideal: and 
tnm this we may are that -S elimns -lirtBe'TWigtaei/ 

treiffn of Selinnu vnnttime empvrw of the TMff, Aaron 
in Titus AndronieuSf and the Other characters in other 
plays, including perhaps lago in Othello are intended 
for exhibitions of the bated and dreaded ideal Most 
of them have this in common, that they confide 
their atrocious intentions and principles to the au- 
dience with the flattest simplicity and most elaborate 
self-anaiysis. Middleton's play The Old Late belongs 
to this type of political dramas." 

New Sh. Soc. II, 371. 

To see in Tancred a Machiavellian is anticipating: 
between him and tlie true Machiavellians (Barabas, Aaron 
Eleazar, Richard III, Alphonsus etc.) there is a vast 
difference. Jii;231^Ilj^_:! Jirri^y p.'^taiJished ty rant^ the 
latter are unscrupulous villains, seeking to establish 

thefiigg ysnB tyiwa ta, m mvmbiy tafflii8r~ 

ThTeharactekr Of a tynwi U 6ne ot the oldest in all 
dramatic literature^ ancient and modem. Sidney speaks of 
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how the classical drama „maketh kings fear to be tyrants, 
and tyrants to manifest their tyrannical humours".') "Tancred 
and Gismunda" is an out nj i d out imitation of S(^necaTHrg 
maxim Quntftd, is thft nnjj^ one in the play which sounds 
Machiavellian, and maybe'^Tonm l ' i ir P l UTarcTC Tacjtus, 
S enec^-i, ^) and'^nstotleT' Tire p7iiciplB~'iriIme^Iiioiiored, 
forming tfie^ery LeUmotiv of "Cambyses". 

The nearest ^rn vf^'ii T';> f\ >F^dii<i^'^^''-'ii \w\<v'^^ Barabas, 

WHS T.nivii zu iu the -^Sianish ^i^i-ag-pdy" ; mm a.rf.h-vilTa.iiij aj 

who uses Serberine in the murder of Horatio, bribes 
Pedringano to shoot Serberine, and has the assassin hung 
before he can expose all 

Lorenzo) "Thus must we work, that will avoid distrnst, 
Thus miut we pf«ctice to proTOit mishap: 
And thus one ill another mnat expulae. 

And better 'tis that base companions die, 

Than by their life to hazard our good baps; 

Nor ahaU they live, for me to liear fheir Ikith; 

I'll tnut myself, myself shell be my friend; 

For die they shall, slavee ere ordain'd to no other end."') 

Lorenzo is certainly the fore-runner, though at a great 
distance, of Barabas and Richard in. His lines: — 

"Where words prevail not, violence prevails; 

But gold doth more than either of diem both." ibid. II. 



R. Fischer: "Ziir Kuustentwickeluug der Eng. Trag." p. 60. 
«) Cf. Duchess of Newcastle: "The Presence" I, 1 (2). 

''Why, Ssfieca doth express Moral Virtaes, and Maddavdlian 
Prdicy, better and more properly then Dramatick Poetiy." 
") "Von Charaktereiitwickeluug ist wenig zu merken ; meisttzetm 
uns die Charaktere gleich fertig eutgegen, und werdeu nur immer von 
einer Seite gezeigti Lorenzo z. B. giebt sich von seinem ersten Anf- 
trelen an als Schoike ans Frindp; stets enidMint er als TodMnd der 
LieUiaber seiner Schwester, and wanim er Bdlimperias Liebes|^lhek 
Mistlhrt, flragt aieh der Znschaner vevgebens." 

Markscbeffel. T- Kyd. 13 
*) Span. Trag. HI (Dods. 74). A method, advocated in Prin. YU, 
employed by all Sliaabethan Machiavelliaaa. 
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are the very key-note of the Jew of Malta's character; 
and the line just quoted: — 

"I'll trust mjseJi, mjself shall be mj friend." 

is identical in thought with Biehard*8 IH fiunons: — 

"I am myself alone." 

and Barahas phrase cormpted from Terence: — 

"Ego niihimet mm aemptr proximus." 

which is the very pith and gist of all MachiaveUi's teachings. *) - 
And again; Lorenzo knows: — 

"Our greatest ills we least miatrust^ my lord, 
And Unexpected hamu do bnrt na moat"*) 

npon which Machiavelli lays especial stress. 

Thus, the safe conclusion is that Eyd used the '^Principe*' 
in portraying Lorenzo, but did not brand him a "Machiavel" 
since, as we have sppti, the mere name had as yet (ldB7?) 
no terror for a popular audience. 

T be most colossal figures to be met w ith in t he 
Elizabeth;an drama, are Marlowe's Tamb urlaine, Faustns, 
9,M B&raoas: into tnese Titans he breathed the very soul 
nf his ftxistence^ wild praving ^forjrifiT^ power. He 

was the "notable exception" among the Elizabethan 
dramatists; for ^ he had studied Machiavelli with a 
vengeance:*) and I Tmay be stated as an absolnte certainty, 

») Cf. Lee: "Camr Borgia" lU (ed. 1734 H, GO). 
MscMavet) "I lore myself: and for myself, I lore 

Borgia my Prince: Who does not love himself? 
Self-Love'a the universal Beam of Nature, 
The Axlertree tiwt darto iltro* all its FnnM." 

Cf. also Steele in „Tatler" 186. 

•) III 83. .Cf. Prin. Ill: Disr T, 2 (101); Ist. Fior. VH (161). 
*) Goethe and Marlowe had much of "those brave translnnaxy 
things" in Qommim; besidea their iWlvillMiftly sjmpatlietie attMatim 
Hsysr, IIMIiiaTsni 
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h MytPA wmild not have bep n f!r;nvn with such giganti c 
strokes. Brandl has so ron^ummaJeiy siaiea ihe genena.1 
iiitiiMine of Maehiavelli upon Marlowe, that, to add one 
word, u'MiiM be impudence. 

„reber aufstrebeiule Herrscliernaturen hatte niemand 
so fein und eingeheiid g-ehandelt wie Macchiavelli , der 
politische Klassiker des Cinquecento, dessen Lehren an den 
H6fen fleifsig ins Praktische iibersetzt wurden. Marlow 
kannte ihn und liefe ihn im "Jew of Malta" als prolocntor 
anftret^ Aneh die Warnung des sterbenden Greene an 
Marlow setzt ilm als bekannt yoraus: ''Is it pestilent 
MachiTiHan policy that thon hast studied?*' (Marlow ed. 
pyce XXYII.) Doppelt beachtenswert sind daber die 
mannigfachen Ubereinstinuningeii znnAcbst . zwiseben Mac- 
cbiavellis **Principe** imd. Marlows '^Tamerlan". 

Um mit Tamerlaiis Gegnem zu beginnen: Mycetes^ 
der schwacbe Perserkdnig, nimmt sicb wie eine Illustration 
des angestammten Fiirsten ans, der nach Macchiavelli 

(Principe, Kap. 2) die Krone nur verlieren kann, wenn nn- 
gewShnliche ^ufsere Gewalt herantritt und er selbst durch 
aulberordentliche Lasten sicb verbaf^t macbt Von aul^ 



to the Faust legeud, each wr.«i powerfully drawn to Haehiavelli in his 
joath. in 1774 the vouiig Goethe writes to Lavater: — 

"So ist das Wort der Menschen mir Wort Gottes .... nnd rait 
inniger Seele falle ich dem Bmder am den Hals, Moses, 
Prophet, Evangelist, Apostel, Spinosa od«r MachlamU." Tide 
J. Schmidt: "Ck)ethe*t Stellmig snm duristentinim" Jfalurb. II, 67. 

In blB '*Tagebnch'* for 30 July 1807 occurs this: — 

"Alles Spinozistiscbe in der pnetischen Production wird in der 
kritiaehen Beflexion MftcchiaveUisnrai'* Weim. Amg. m, 260. 

And in Egmont the secretary to thi "Regentin Margarete** is 
* called Machiavel; although this was an historical peiwna|(e, (wUeh 

Ward I, 186 did uot kuow), Goethe certainly chose this one among the 
insigni&Muit characters for the significance of the nsn». 
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bedrftngen ihn die Tiirkeu uud Tartaren, im Innern weckt 
ihm sein tynoinisches Verfugen uber das Leben eiues 
VMnllen MUlMaraaeii (A. I Sc. 1). 

Thronrauby soviel G^reud damit anch verbimdeii sein 
mOgem, ist Bach Macchiavelli nidits Tmnatflrliclies iind pflegt 
sogar Bewnndenmg zn ernten, weim der Mann aich nnr sa 
halten yermag'. Tadelnswert aber ist^ wer darnach gestilrzt 
\vird, uud das wird dem passiereo, der nicht mit eigener 
Kraft aiisrnVht oder gar einen sehr m^htigen Fremden 
hereinruft Er muFs schOne Worte marhen, hat im Notfall 
nicht die rechte Gewalt ftber seine Anh&nger und hangt 
vom Gliicke ab. (Principe Cap. 3. 6.) Dieser Klasse gehQrt 
Ck)sroe an. Am Hofe des Mycetes ist er als Redner be- 
kannt: diirrh '•chone Versprechune-en eri*eirht pr auch. dafs 
ihm seme Milvasallen die Krone des Mycetes iibertragen: 
"my lord'* sagt er zu einem derselben. Ohne ausreichende 
Statze in sich selbst vertraut er sich den "approved For- 
tunes" Tamerlans an (A. II Sc. 3) und wahnt ihn zu seinem 
bescheidenen Bondesgenosseu machen zu kOnnen, worauf 
ihn dieser Gigant natftrlicb abscbflttelt, beaiegt und sterben 
UUbt (A. II Sc. 6), 

lirfolg hat nach HacchiaTeUi nnr, wer die Eigenschaft 
und GeistesgrOrse besitst, seine Anhftnger danemd zm be- 
heirschen; der empf&ngt TomGlUcke blofs die Gelegenheit. 
Diesem Ideal eines zur hOchsten Macht emporstrebenden 
Mamies entspricht Tamerlan Zug fur Zug. "I am a lord", 
erklart er, der geborene Schafer, in riclitiger Selbsterkennt- 
nis, "for so my deeds shall prove." Er verschmftht es. "to 
play the orator". Seine Anhanger sind ilim „friend.s and 
followers". "His fortunes myf^ter" neniit ihn sogar der 
Gftffner (A. 11 Sc. 1). Dafs er grofs, wenn anch barbarisch 
deiikt, zeigt er in der Liebefswerbtmg nm die gefangene 
Zenocrate, welche nur in der Werbung Richards III. um die 
des Gatten beraubte Anna ihres Gleichen hat (A. I Sc. 2). 
Was nur Macchiavelli einem Tyrannen zur Befestigung seiner 
Macht empfiehit, also : Beseitigung der Neider, Strenge ge- 
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muGht mit Grolinnat und Klugheit, stete Schlagfertigkeit 
and fortgeaetsto Feldziige, besondera aueh Abhftrtiing der 
S5hne (Prin. Gap. 40), ') wild Ton Tamerlan In den flbiigen 
Akten anagefStbrt, so d&fe er m Bette stirU und sdnen 
SGImen ein gonchertes Beicli hinterUUlst; liOdister Trinmph 
eines MacdiiaveUiBGlien EmporkOmmlingsl Lerne, raft 
Tamerlan, am Schlusse seinem Altesten zu, einen so ge- 
ffthrlichen Tbron bewahrpn ; bist du nicht nicht voll Feuer- 
gedanken, werden dich diese rebellischen Gftule bei der 
nftchsten Gelegenheit abwerfen; "the nature of thy chariot 
will not bear a guide of baser temper than myself. Ein 
innerer Konflikt ist nicht versin lit aher man sieht. wie 
Macchiavelli in der Zeichniing des bislier hohlen und starren 
Tyrannentypus einen psychologischen Fortschritt anregt, 
stufenweise Entwickelung aribahnt und allgemeine Khetorik 
k la Seneca durch reale ZUge und Gegen^atziiguren durch- 
bricht 

Banbu gehOrt dner Ekune von Emp(»kOnuDlingen 
an, welche MacchiaTeUi minder ansfllhrlich beschrieben bat, 
und dock IttliBt ihn UacchiayeUi anf .dife Bttbne geleiten, ate 
einen Triiger des gleicben GelsteSi desselben gewiasenloeen 
Strebens nach Macht Der Jnde gehSrt an der Oattnng 
der Bestechungstyrannen : sein Ednnen liegt im Golde. Za 
einer eigentlichen Krone gelangen zu wollen, hat Maccbia* 
Telli so] Chen Lenten misraten, weil gekaufte Anh&nger 
wandelbar und unzuverlassig sind (Prin. Cap. 7). Das weift 
fiarabas: "nothing violent, oft have T heard tell, can be 
permanent". Er hat nicht die von Macchiavelli rreforderte 
Eigeukraft. verzichtet daher auf ein Gewaltuuternehmen. 
Wenn ihn die Natur schliefslich doch dazu treibt, mit ver- 
zweifelter Schlauheit und Energie die Herrschaft liber 
Malta an sich zu reifsen, sturzt ihn gerade der Verrat eines 
gekaofben Heifers, so wie es Macchiavelli geweissagt hatte. 



*) There is some discrepancj here; the "Principe" contains but 
96 chapters, Mid nowkere in It is "Abblrtang der SOhae" idfwttod! 
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Noch vager wird die Nachwirkung des MacchiaTelli im 
„Faust" : Auch Faust kaiift die hOchste Macht, nm schliefs- 
lich durch die natiirliche Unznvprlfis^iofkpit ?olcher Mrif^ht- 
sttitzen alles zu verlieren. — Fiir dw b'lgur des Guise in 
der „Bluthochzeit" ist hier wenigslens anzufuhren, dais 
Maccliiavelli in seiner Vorrede zum "Jew of Malta" sagt, 
er fiihle sich in ihm fortleben. Auch bot fttr die Umgestal- 
tiiBg des Guiise uiid Mortimer die englische iind schottische 
Geschichte der letzteu Jaiuzeiiate nich.t zu unteibciiatzende 
Hodelle in BothweU mid Leicester."^) ' 

Thus, then, wm the general infliience upon Marlowe 
himself:*) of vast importance for his immediate sacoessois 
Greene, Shakspere, Jonson, Ifaraton, and Webster.^^Bnt of 
/ tan temonnt si^ificance for the drama was t he fifcc t, tha t 
\J MffihiavftllLhad^been brought on The stage as~15e"lncarna- 



0 tij^ omiainy. 

Ward says: "The interest taken in Macchiavelli by 



') This last remark should be carefoUy noted. 

iA thp irhfilii ui iu I all^ ! Machiavellism before 





IYk RJifl Richard 
meant exactly wb <^»' bp. aiL\f\ ^k^i^ nmk bis " 

lint tlin 9fhm\ mmt tt HtfihiSTdjli;!;'" 
Machiavel to school"). It WM from iVMt roc 
4rew his dog tnoeB. 

»} Cf. Ulrici. „Sein Tamburlaine z. B. athmet m alien Zugen jene 
MachiaTellistische Welt- and Lebensansiclit, welche nach Oreene's An- 
dmtimgMi Ihrimra gttheilt m ^Om lehdat: ein vinUg iiimh1«mi 
Biagen nnbeschrftnkter, despodscher Macht nnd Hemchaft, dem jedea 
Hittel znm Z^eck g^recht ist bildet die Basis der Action, wird als das 
des Mannes allein wttrdige Strebeo immer wieder gepriesen, beseelt nicht 
innr den HeUoi dei Stacks, sondern auch nUs i^e Otgatst nnd 0«- 
wmea, nnd fUhrt daher nnr in tbnn irttilen Xainpfe, der bestiladig 
?irh emeuert, bis die grOssere Macht Tambnrlaines alle seine Feinde zu 
Bod en geschlagen hat. TJnd noch entschiedener, wenn auch nach einer 
anderen Richtung hin, tritt dieser Machiaveliismus in seinem „Judea 
Ton Ifolta" hemr; hier iprioht m Ibrioire im Prolog (dtn er Ibehi*- 
Telli in den Mund legt) selber aos, dass diese Lebenmirielit die Btdi 
lei, wai welcher das Stttek atehe.** Sh. Jakrb. I, 68. 
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English writen was cmiofuly gTeat» if we may judge from 
the nnmeroiis references niAde to him and his writings, in 
and out of season. Doubtless it had been fed by the publi- 
cation in English (in 1537) of the Vindication (see Harleian 
Miscellany, Vol. I).*") Anyone, even slightly acquainted with 
English philology , must see that the language of thi-» 
vindication points to a date of composition at least one 
hundred years later than Ward accepts. To be sure, the 
letter purports to be a translation of an epistle written by 
Machiavelli April 1537 (sic! ten years after his death). 
Li short, it was a notable toigeiy of the jear 1675 
appearing at the end of Nevile's translation ') of Machia- 
velli's works, and separately in 1688.*) NevUe says, the 
letter came into England through "a certain Oentieman^ 
and speaks of Machiavelli as still living in 1687. ') Fame- 
worth ^) m 1762 dedared this lett^ a forgery ; Warhnrton i) 
did the same and all critics since. In &ct» it has never 
heen accepted by any authority , nor is it to be found in 
any Italian edition of HachiavelU's works. As has been 
seen, Madiiav elli was utterly unk now n in England up to 
aliout_1560_; btUthe historian of'^'^fiDflisn Xiramatic Lite* 
tore" had not observed this fact! 



') Ward I, 185. 

*} "The Works of the Faraous Nicholas Machiavel . . . Translated 
mto English [by Henry Nerile] Loudon 1676" [ai?ain 1680, 1694, 1720J. 

*) "The Pnbliaher or TnuuUtor (i. e. Henry Nevile) of NicholM 
KiddaTel^B whole worka .... into English eoneonisg the Itidlowing 
Letter of Nicholas Machiavel's wherein he clears himself of the asper- 
sions alledg'd by some on Jiis writings .... Written by the author 
April l«t 1537. 1688" [again 1691, 17441. Brit Mus. Cat under 
VachiaTQlli 8009. a. 19. nmwks:' "The letter h snppoaitiUoiu; it wu 
written by Henry Nevile.'* 

*) "We find in the Story of those times that in the month of 
August following, in the same year 1537, this Nicolo Machiavelli did" 
op. cit Pref. to Reader. 
Works of N. K. I« 8. 

*) Cf. Wilson's Works (Ihmm. of Best) S88. 
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Of AraAjyuYftliftmom in ♦hfl Ti;Hyi||,^tlf ^ Beiise of the 

as Techelles aay s; — 

"Ah princely lions, when they ronae tbrnoselTea, 
Stretching their paws, and threatening herds of iMMrtv, 
So in hie •raioitr looketh Tiunbiirlaine." 

Bu t iliti -Je.^' pf Malu' isjii-r *ha eij^^uiHc- h p, l x_all 
fox. Th e latter play was the most popular ^) of all of Kar- 
lowe, and coostrncted for popular sympathy: BaratMifl» 
"^-.jiTW^ 'Mni'hia.y^ r^ wauy drawn from popular prej adice 

^iP*"1 fifintil't* frmajga rigve's o wn rtndy. 

The idea of the prologae, as has been^id, wuh & 
niMence of Harvey's epigram; bnt no happier idea was; 
ever thought of than this for the opening of a tragedy. ') 

"Albeit the world think HacfaiaTel it dead, 
Yet was his soul but flown beyond the Alps ; 

And, now ths Gnise is dead, is come from France, 

To view this land, and frolic with his Mends. 

To some perhaps my name is odious; [6 

But snch as lore me, guard me tmm their tMignea, 

And let them know that I am Machiavel, 

And weigh not men, and therefore not men's words. 

Admir'd I am of those that hate me most: 

Though some speak openly against my books, [10 



') As Wagner points out, it was played according to Allllowe*s 
diary (ed. rolHer '¥i tinips while Tanib T, Tamb. II, Massacre, and 
f austus were performed in the same time but 15, 7, 9 and 25 times 
respectively. Cf. "Jew of Malta", ed. Wagner TIE. 

^ In 1810 appeared a cbamteristie edition. "The Famons Histo- 
rical Tragedy of the Rich Jew of Malta .... Imitated from the Works 
of Machiavelli by Christopher Mario .... London etc." As Wa^er 
remarks "Imitated from the Works of Mach." are original to this 
edition. Wagner op. dt X. 

■) "Macchiavell's Eingaogsprolog wird vomeweg, wie ein Ver- 
grCsserungs-Hohlspiegcl aufgestellt, worin die Figur des Juden in 
kolossalen, aber ebendeswegen, hinsichtlich des specifisch-natioiialett 
Judeucharakters, in nebelhaften Umrissen erscheint." 

Kkm, Qeaeh. d. Dzam. Xm, 038. 
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Yet will Hiey icttd me, and thereby attain 
To Peter's chair; and, when they cast me eff, 
Are poison'd by my climbing followen. 

I connt religion hnt a childish toy, 

And hold there is no siu but ignorance. [15 

Birds of the air will tdl of mniden past! 

1 am asbam'd to hear sneh fooietiei. 

Many wiU talk of title to a crown: 

What right had Caesar to the empery? 

Might first made kings, and lawa whefe then most sure [20 

When, like the Dmeo^i they weie writ in Uood. 

Hence comes it that a strong-bnilt citadel 

Commands much more than letters can import: 

Which maxim had [bat] Phalahs obserr'd, 

H'ad never bellowed in a hraien bnll, \2b 

Of great ones* envy : o'the poor petty wights 

Let me be envied and not pitied. 

Bnt whither am T bound? I come not, 

To read a lecture here in Britain, 

Bnt to present the tragedy of a Jew, \tlO 

Who smiles to see how fall his bags am aanim*d; 

Which money was not g:ot without my means. 

I crave but this, — grace him as he deserves, 

And let him not be enteitain'd the worse 

Because he &vovi8 me." Ed. Ilyce 145. \$b 



The first four lines show Marlowe thoaght MachiaYelli 

had come to England from France ; and such was the case, 

through Gentniet as Patericke had said. Careful scruti- 
nation will find but two thoughts in this whole passage 
which come from Machiavelli; and evpT) thnse at second- 
hand. Lines 14 and 15 reflect the general tone of ''Prin- 
cipe' 18, but savour more of Gentillet II, 1. Machiavel 
speaks of citadels in Prin. 20; Gentillet in III, 33: the 
passage 22 — 23 probably came from the latter. In line 13 
is the poi son id^ a^ fq.^.hftred - uuu'ir Mj.Uiia-¥dli by Harve y, 
ftf u'hnm TITi7.~~]Ti ia alan a reminiscence. Q Yerses 20 and 



'} Ante 18. 
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21 sound "MachiHveiliHii \ M but cnme from Plutarch, whom 
the dramatists seem otten to have conlounded with the 
Florentine. 

I n the play itself there is not a single line takeii 
directly ir om MacbaVfelii: i|-JLflfl BVliB "aildli passages aB 
wijlf UliHULiy or ludirecli^ , have been suggested by him, 
are so distorted as to present as great a caricature of the 
FloreBtine, as Barabas is of a man.') 

Since B i r abas*) was the first P«mon^ |(ifjfl "IffsflhinTOr, 

'} I. 6. what was and is poptilarly termed so; thej ue in reality 
diametrically opposed to Machiavelli's teachings. Lee, who studied the 
^Ikventme (cf. Dedieatioii to "Lndu JnniiiB JfontnO oanMly for his 
"CMaar Borgift" hu him thu cloie the Moody txagedy: — 

"No Power is safe, nor no Religion good, 

Whose Priiii^iplf's of Growth are laid in Blood." V, 3. 

') To be sure, Kleiu says all is ' Von Recht.s- and Staatswegen 
lant Yorschrift and Gebot der FUrsten- uud Staatenbibel, des Principe 
▼on Maoehiftvell" op. dt. 667. Bat this is one of tiw flnny eases whwe 
Xlda*8 iiosginatioii got the better of Mm. 

») "Tm "Juden von Malta" tritt Machiavelli als Prolog auf, um 
anznkllndigen, daas der Jade ein Yertreter seiner Poiitik sei, der auch 
Herzog Gaise im "Massacre von Paris" sicb ergeben habe. Aber die 
wildeit Thaten too Harlowe's Heldeii dienea nicfat wie UeddftTelU's 
Folitik einem edehi idealen Endzwecke. Wie Marlowe selbst im Leben, 
Iftssen seinp H^lden aach in der Dif^htuuc ihre Titanenkraft anstoben; 
ihre Bethati^img ist sich selber Zweck. Sie alle kenneu nor ein 
*'Wollea". Es tritt ihnen kein Scbtcksal entgegen wie in der alien 
TngMi^ Boch em ethisehes "SoUmi" wie in der neneren.** 

Koch: Sbak. 246. 

*) "Der groBsartige Prolog des MsdiiATels kennaeidinet dea 
Cbarakter dea Heldeii.** 

0. IMsr "Znr Char. der'Diim. M's." 4. 
Honignuuin rUehef den Char, des Shylo«^" Jahrb. XYII, 211) 

calls Barabas "ein Vertretcr ie,s grenlichsten Macchiavellismos"; this is 
as absurd as his next remark — "Er zeigt an keiner Stelle irgend 
eineu jiidischen Cbarakterzug." Cf. Babbi Pbilipson : "The^ew in Lng. 
Fiction." p. 86. Else* had aheady observed that this llaehiateUianism 
eibted only in the poet: "In des Dichters Aujicen ist diese anerhOrte 
Verhrecher-Latifbahn Dicht!^ als prektiacher MaochiaToUismiis." **Zlun 
Kaufm. von Ven." Jahrb. VI, 184. 
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it is necessary to consider iiis character. To use his own 
words is the best method. 

"As for myself, I walk abroad o' nighte, 

And kill sick people groaning: uuder walk: 

Sometimes I go aboat and poisou uelljj; 

And BOW and tbMi. to dieriBh Clurlitiaii tMem, 

I iim content to lose some of my erowns, 

That r may. walking in my gallery, 

See 'em go pinion'd along by ray door. 

Being young, I studied physic, and began 

To iKraetiM lint upon the Itoliim; 

There I enrich'd the priesta with boiinls, 

And always kept the i^exton's arras in nre 

With digging graves and ringing dead men's knells; 

And, after that» wu I an engineer, 

And in the wan *twixt France and Gennany, 

Unrler pretence of helping Charles the Fifth, 

Slew friend and enemy with my stratageme: 

Then, after that, I was an usurer, 

And with eztorthig, oosenluf , foifeithig, 

And tricks belonging unto brokery, 

I fiU'd the gaols with banknipts in a year, 

And with young orphans planted hoi^pitals; 

And every moon made some or other mad, 

And now and tiien one hang hinnelf for griel^ 

-Pinning upon his breast a long great aeroU 

How T with interest tormentefi him. 

But mark bow I am blest for plaguing them; — 

I haTO as mneh coin as will boy the town.** 167. 

A more incarnate flend could hardly be imagined.^) 



*) "The famous Tn^edie of the Rich Jew of Malta" hat zu ihrer 
Baaii, wie der Dichto' im Prolog aelbst andentet, den yoUendeten 

MacchiftVdJiemus, eine Lelx-n^ansicht, welche das menschliche Lasein anf 
die nusserstc Spitze des Et i-mns stellt. Der uiiiohtige Trieb nach 
Sell <ti rl; Lltimg, nach Glllckseligkeit , Macht imd Eeichthum, tritt in 
Kampi gtgeu die ganze Welt; die menschliche Nator ist gespalten, 
jones Euie Urdement derselben. anageareet in dne raehettehtige Ver> 
nichtungswutb gegen die ganze Menschheit, ist losgerissen von alien 
tlbrigen Trieben und Kraftcn. So Steht der Jude da . von leiden- 
sch&ftlicher Selbstsucht beseelt .... Abex auch der (iuuvemeur und 
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He iaa nutftoeF^-aii l;^^ once openly; since be prefers sec ret 
[)nmg.*) When injured he never forgets it: — 



"I am not of the tribe of Levi, I, 
That can 80 soon forget an mjory." 



XI, loo. 



but bides his time: — 



^No, Abigail; things past weorery 
An hardly cnr'd with exclamatioos: 

Be silent daughter; sufferance breeds 
And time may yield us an occasion, 
Which on the tndden cannot serve the turn." 



I, 16L 



and see ks deadly rev eng^c -) This idea of an in^vaey mtevec 
forgOTprofcably cameTWm Gentillet TIT, 6.*) 
He believes all ChiisUaQS *) deceivers: ~ 

„Fov I can see no fmits in all theiv iUtll, 

But raalirr falsehood, and excessive pride, 

Which methiuks flts not their profeauon." I, U7. 

"Ay. policy! that's their profession, 

And not simplicity, as they saggest." — I, ISO. 



Selim Calymatb, Christen wie Muhamedaner, handelu in gleichem 
■ohwnmgslowm Sgoiamns. DiMer trdbt sidi im Jndeii Us la einer 
WSkt, anf der a ncthirciidig aidi sellNt Tecniditot" TJliid: Sh. Bnm. 
Enut. I, 192. 

') He strangles Friar Bernardine, and kills by poison his own 
daughter, all the nnns, and later Bellamira, Ithamore, and Pilia Borza. 
He iMdi Lodowiok and Mathias to death; also Friar Jaoomo «to. ate. 

•) When Jemeie takes his goods, he immediately decides upon 
UUfAir bit son: — 

"So sore shall he and Don Mathias die: 

His father was my chieiedt enemy." II, 158. 

„Oiie toni'd my dMghter, tlieNfon he ehell die." 17, 167. 
*) Cf. ante 24 note S. 

*) When they would take his goods for ialMMiit sin, be cries : 

"^Vhat, bring you Scripture to confirm yon wrotier«'" I, 149. 
It is generally assumed this suggested Shakspere's famous; „The 
Divil «sn eite Soipnue'* etc. 
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The main thought of this is to he found in (^ntillet 
11,1.^) 

He hnlii^ca himnrilf jiritifitid-"itrntTTfiivinflr thrnn in 
retui'n: — 

"It's no sin to deceive a Christiau; 

For they thimaeWee hdd it a principle, 

XUCb Ii Bfft to be heU with henti«a: 

BbI all ne hmdet tb«c tre not Jews.*' II, U8.*) 

He is a cQTisnniiitat ii dissembler.^) and believes relig ion 
a cloak for crime : — 

-^"^ " "^^She^ has confess'd, and we are both undone, 
My bosom inmate! bat I mast dissemble. — 

[Aside to Ithanon. 
0 holy frian, the Imrden of my liiii 

Lie heavy on my soul! then pray yon, tell me, 

Is't not too late now to turn Chnstian?" IV, 166. 

"Ay, daughter; for religion 

Hides many mischiefs from suspicion. 

As good dineimble that thou never mean'st, 

As f5r3t mean trnth and then dissemble it: 

A rouiiterfeit profession is better 

Tlian miBeeii hypocrisy." I, 151. 

This, of course, is Qentillet 11, 1 and '"Principe" la 
He Gonaders treacheiy a kingly trade: — 

*'Vnij, it not tlui 
A kingly Und of trade, to purchase towns 

tmcbeiT, and lell 'em by deceit?" V, 177.^) 

^ G£, eleo Dieeossi II, S. Frin. 18 — cbencter of Alex. 71 
*) Gf. n Teub. 

*' — for with such infidels. 

In whom no faith nor true religion rests, 

We are not bound to those accomplishments 

The holy lawe of Chiiitendom e^loin:" n, 49. 

•) The Jews call Um "good Barabas" I, 148. 

*) This again ie a pervezaion of Frin. la CI Diecl, 9(48): lit 
Fior. Vn (193). 
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He is a perfect egoist: — 

"IJ^ mikimet Mm temper prommmf* I, 14S. 
'Tor, M I Uve, ptriih may aU fh« woiUr Y. 177. 

This is the very gist of Machiavelli's teachiiig& He 
18 also most subtle and far-seeing: — 

"No, BarabiiS is Ijorne to better chance. 
And fram'd of finer mould than common men, 
That measure nought but by the present time. 
A readiiiig tiiouglit will naurdi bii d«)i]Mtt wits, 
ibid cast with oanning for the time to come; 
For evils are api to liappen every day." 1, 

He has a shrewd insight into politics: — 

"Thns hast thou gotten, by thy policy, 
2no simple place, uu small authority: 
I BOW am governor of Malta; tme, — 
But Malta hatee me, and, in hating jna, 
My life's in danger; and what boots it tiiOQ, |^ 
Poor Barabaa, to be Uie governor, 
Wbewn thy life shall ¥e at ihiir commaDd? 
No, Baiabaf, this mint be look'd iitto; 
And, since by wrong thou gott'st aathocilj. 
Maintain it bravely by firm policy; [10 
At least, unproHtably lose it not; 
For be that liveth in authority, 
And neither gets him friends nor fills his liage, 
Lives like the ass that Aesop speaketh of, 
That labours with a load of bread and wine, [15 
And leaves it off to snap on thistle-tops: 
But Baiabas will be more ctrcnmspeet 
Begin betimes; Occasion's bald behind: 
Slip not thine opportunity for fear too late 
^niOQ seek'st for much, but canst not compass it" — [20 

V, 176. 

Ward *) says this speech "has something like the true 
ring of the Prindpt itself^ by which Macchiaveili's name was 

Hach. advocates this in Frin. d. Vide ante 27, note 1. 
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chiefly known to the foreign world." Indeed, lines 4, 5 
are adopted from Machiavelli; ') as also 9— 10, and 18 — 20. 
Bat lines 11—13 show plainly the influence of Gentillet, 
and may be compared witb: 

"Thus, loving neither, will I live by botli, 
IbUng a pn^t of my policy; 
And he Jnm whom my moit adTaatage oomefl, 
ShaU be my Mend." V, 17&*) 

Again; he knows: — 

"And erowna eome either by •aeeeadOD, 
Or nrg'd by force ; and nothing Violeilt, 
Oft have I heard tell, can be permanent" 1, 147. 

This ia fhe argom^nt of "Principe'* IL Afl the main 
drift of ^'Prindpe" 18 may be considered: — 

"Be xiil*d by me, for in extremity 

We ottght to make bar of no pelk^.** I, ISL 

He even believes that to follow the dictates of con- 
science means beggary: ^ 

„HAply some hapless man hath conscience, 

And for his conscience liyes in beggary." T, 147.*) 

He would have his accomplice as himself, void of love, 
hope, fear, and pity: — 

"First, be thou void of these affections, 
Compassion, love, vain hope, and heartless fear; 

') Prin. XVn. 

*) TFis aT^^FeD as the line in the prologue, - "Which money 
was not got without my means," can only come £rom Gentillet's usury- 
aeeuation; ton inMaehlaTeili it is not Money is Barabas' Tery soul: ~ 

"For, whilst I live, here lives my soul^s sole hope, 
And, when I die, here shall my spirit walli" H, 

He believes it to be the source of all esteenj: — 

" Or who is honoured now but for bis wealth" I, 147. 

Bb declares himself: — 

"—a covetous wretch. 
Th^t would for lucre's sake have sold my soul." IV, 166. 
*) This will be found again in Bamea* "Divels Charter". 
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Be mov'd at nothing, see thou pity none, 

But to thyself smile when the Christian moan." IT, 167. 

He tells the audience he learned his art in Florence 
— from Machiavelli, of course: 

"We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we please; 

And when we grin we bite; yet are our looks 

As innooeiit and hunnalesB as & lamVs. 

I learned in Florence how to kiss my hand, 

Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 

And duck as low as any bare-foot friar." Tl. 155.') 

When preparing the poison for Abigail, he refers to 
Borgia's ^) wine with the intent to call up in the audience's 
imagination Machiavelli, popularly supposed to have been 
Cesare's councillor: 

"Stay; first let me stir it» Ithamore. 

And with her let it ▼ork like Borgia's wine, 
Whereof his aire the Pope waa poiaoned." m, 164. 

His selieme of killing all the Turks at a banquet is 
that described in the ''Frindpe" as nsed by Oliverotto da 
Femo. 

He dies blaspheming as MachiaveDi was supposed to 
have done: — 

"Damn'd Christian dogs, and Turkish inJldeUI 

But now begins the extremity of heat 
To pinch me with intoloraHf paries : 

Die, lifel fly, soul; tongue, curse thy fill, and die!" V, 178. 

Finally, Ithamore declares her acts under the devil's 
control; which became the popular opinion concerning 
Machiavelli: — 

"Why, the devil invented a diallemge, my master writ it, and 
I carried it—" IH, 162. 

^ Not a word of aU this hi UaehiaTeilL 

^ As with Borgia, it was death to dhia with Barabas. 

— "Please you dine with me, sir - and yon shall be most 

heartily poisoned." | aside] IV, 171. 
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Surely, after viewing this demoniac picture of tlie first 
Machiavellian/ i we shall not wonder at discovering the Floren- 
tine conceived by "the English di .irnatistg a'g~tlir'very*3evil 
incarnale , nor find it Strang thaC Bgra to 'hfnrmig:^a:itOdt^^ 
jfl£iu|£LU'^ Mter example coald be given of the Influence 
of this play, than, anticipating a little, by citing the ease 
of Hey woody wlio edited the ''Jew of Malta"* in 1633, and 
wrote in the court prologue: — *) ^ 

70a shall iiud him still, 

In «U1 his piojeetSi a soimd llichiayill; 

And thaf^ hit ehancter.'* Dyoe 149. 

•) Gf. Sat. Rer. (Mar. 8, 18&i) ' The received view, which finds 
expression both in Shakspere and H«rlowe, may have been an exagge- 
ntfld €ii«, hut it it not wondnrAil that lor upwaidt of two oentariet 
the word "Machiavellian" should have retained the sort of evil conno- 
tation which Lroethe has since taught us to aMx tS Mephistophelian." 
Bow aboat Marlowe! also Nation (Oct. 22, ISBlJ: "Machiavelli's Prince 
htt had no peer in modem litetatnre exoept Goelhe^t Mephistophelet 
. . . , of oooxse, Machiavelli uo more invented the traiti wlndi are alU d 
by his name than Goethe invented thoie tiaitt in faiiuuuii nature wMsk 
he personified in Mephistopheles." 

*) "Marlowe's Jew of Maita-TragOdie stellt eine solche gegen- 
■dtige DoTohdringiuig too geiitoOdiligein, nuunmonischem Jnden- and 
Staatsgeist dar, von jUditcher Geldtenfelbetessenheit und Politik. Eine 
TragSdie, deren Held ein von dftmonischer Geldleidenschaft und Ge- 
winnsucht durchglOhter Jude-Macchiavell, doch nur als Symbol 
nnd Beilex gleiduam dee wahzen Htiden der TregOdie encfaeiAt, der 
da itt der Staat-Jvde; der HaechiaTell-Jade, ein Maochiavelli- 
scher Principe-Giudeo, die Quintessenz von Macchiavell's StAatsdoctrin ; 
der principielle £igenuutz als Herrschaftgrundsatz , die systematisirte 
absolute Selbstsucht als Staatsraison, die codificirte Banbsucht, sub specie 
der abiohrten GddoAahftnAingsgier, mid diete in Gettelt ehiet Jnden; 
nners&ttliche Geldsucht als eingefleischtcr Jude. der aber Fleisch von 
Macchiavelli'^ Staataraison ist. der Goldbriin^tip-e , von nnbeding^r, 
^natischer Ausbeutuugsgier verzerrte und enthrannte Jude. FQrwahr 
eme ebenso grossartige, wie von tiefer Ib&atttng der Solidarit&t dot 
Jnden* nnd Staatt-lbooUaTeUiiiBne lengeade ii««ti«««tig . 

in RUcksicht anf die tngiiehe BVhne von epoehemachender Conoeptiont- 
nztprttnglichkeit." Klein: op dt 670. 

Cf. also Qnar. Rev. Oct 1885 p. 363. 
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Up to this time lie had never mentkaed HtddaTelli 

in any of his numerous plays; bnt so vividly had this picture 
of Marlowe's been impressed upon his mind , that his very 
next play, '*A Mayden-Head Well Lost" contains this 
passage: 

(Stroza in Florence feaiing the Prince knows Julia's 
past exclaims.) 

"All go«8 not well, This iogling will b« found, 
Then where am I? would I were safe in MiUaine. 
Hm Mfttdilinll timi wMt lutteht: ConUI not the aaae 
Planet inqdie this pate of mine with some 
Ban tttatagtm, worfliy a laatiiv oharacter." 

(ed. 1874: 17, 146). 

and contains such maxims as: — 

«L0t millioiia lUI, so I bee am'd with Teat" IV» 161. 

Inunediately after liarlowe's play in the same year, the 
fnt instance Is to he found of a man nick-named HachiaToL 
^Yon know that Waldegrave's printing prease and 
Letters were takken away .... sawen and hewed 
in pieces ... his Letters melted ... (by John Wolfe^ 
alias Machivilly Beadle of the Stadoners^ and most 
tormenting" executioner of Waldegrave's gfoods\"^) 
In this year nlm appeared & third edition of White- 
home's "Arte of Warre".*) 
(1589,1 

Marlowe's call upon Machiavelli was answered by a 
host of writers. In the year after (1589) Nashe published 

"Tanlmrlame became the prototype of the s^e hero. Barrabas 
became the prototype of the etaere villain To enumerate the characters 
modelled on these creations of Marlowe would be to traascribe the 
laading drmHoiit penomu of at leait two thfadi of tin horole tenaa 
in Togfue daring the latter yean of the 16 century." 

») "Oh read over T>. John Brirlgpi" 15S.S ed. 1842 p. 30. Herbert 
[1170] sayp, Woolfe -was in special favonr with the fonrt of a.'^sigtants, 
and chosea from im diligence in hunting out and giving intelligence 
of Mm lUiofAaily nfiated: lliia firaa pdnt to Um aobdqmt 

^ BarbHT^ H, 79L 
Heyw. HMUavdU. 
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pampblet: ''The Betini of the Henawned CaTaliero 
Pa8q,iiill". In it oocnrs the folloiring: — 

''How odious and how dangerons innovations of Be- 
ligion are, Secretarie Machiavell, a pollitiek not 
much, affected to any Religion, discloBeth hj the 
example of Fryer SavanaroU.'' Ed. G^rosart I, 108. 

This he may have had from the "Principe**; but 
more likely from Gentillet who discourses much more at 
large on Savonarola: the words, "Machiavell, a poUitick 
not much affected to any Religion", certainly come from 

Gentillet. ^) In "Martin's Month's Mind" Nashe used . 

MachiaveUista as a well understood word ; -) in it we find : — 
"Item, T bequeath to my. lay brethren, my works of 
Machiavell, with my marginall notes and scholies 
thereupon; wisliinfr them to peruse, and mark them 
well, beini: the \ery Thalmud, and Alcoran of all 
our Martinisme." Death and Boriali of Martin Mar- 
prelate. I, 191. 

As will be vSeen, the words, "with my marginall notes**, 

are of importance for Greene. 

Further on in the same occurs this passage: — 
"Or have you not given him (quoth Martin the Medium) 
an Kalian figge? no no Matt. That's a Machivillian 
tricke ; and, some of your mates are better acquainted 
with it." (Op. cit. 174.) 

which shows plainly, poisoning was now looked upon as a 
Machiavellian trick, thanks to Barabas and Gentillet. Again 
is found: — 



^) Vide PAtwieke ''Bnt it is no merraile tliis Atheist, who hath 

DO religion doth play with Keligions deriding all, willing* also to po^ 

saade a prince to forge a new one" etc. 135. 

•) "And this is the short snrnmp "f M^nin's schoole T meddle 
not here with the Anabaptists, Fameiy Lovtsts, Machiaveliiatea, nor 
Atheists .... th^ an so genenUy scattered tJuon^out eveiy Home.*' 
Nashe ed. Giosart 1, 16A. 
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"A Macheviliaii tncke of the Martinists jet in 
practice. 

Againe (which worse was) manie of them [the 
Queen's Counsellors] I slandered a^inst mine owne 
knowledge : and I thought it enough, if 1 might but devise 
against them the vilest things of the world, to bring 
them in hatred with the credulous multitude: (a 
diyeliflh tiicke, my aoimes, which I leuued in Machi- 
vell, but take heede of it, for it asketh Yeugeaiice).** 
Ibid. 182. 

This be may have had direct Moi the ''Principe'*; but 
it is also in Gentillet m, 11, and vas cited by Father 
Parsons. Again occurs the ''MachiaveUistes"; *) the second 
stanza of ^The Author's «Epitaph** runs thus: — 

*'0! von Martiaistae 
Et VO0 BroimutM 
Et Famililovistae, 
Et Anabaptistae, 
Et Omues sectistae 
Et Machiveliiitae 
Et Atheistee, 
Qnoram dux Mt iste 

Lugete flingoli." ibid. 199. 

and ''Young Martin's Epitaph" contains these lines: — 

"■By nature an Atheist 
By arte a Mackiveiist, 
In MMnme a SAthuniit" ibid. 904. 

In this year 'also Shakspere probably produced "Titus 
Andronicus", a direct outcome of the "Spanish Tragedy" 

Ante 24. 

*0 **Lammt ye fooUs, ye meet umIdc your moane, 

Yee Ribaulds, raiUers, and yte lying ladt: 

Yee Scistnatiques, and Sectaries, each one: 

Yee Malcontents, and eke ye mutinons swads: 

Ye Machivelists, Atheists, and each mischievous head: 

Beweukt for Hartin, your great CapUine'f dead." Ibid. 198. 
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and fhe ''Jew of Malta"; bat of the fbnner fur mofe than 
of the latter:^) Aaron pottraja hinuel^ Jnat as Batahas 
doesi In a passage palpabl7 imitated:^ 

'^Bveii aoir I cane tht da^ tnd yet, I tUnk, 
Few come withim tlM ttompasB of my eaiM 

Wherein T did not some notorioua ill: 
Ab ki!! a man, or else devise his death; 
Bayish a maid, or plot the way to do it; 
Amom soaiA inaoent, ud fimwau n^wlf ; 
Set ditilj fluniity between two friends; 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks; 
Set fire on barna and hay^atacks in the night 
And bid the owners quench them with their teen. 
Oft ham I*digg*d vp dead bmh fnm tbdr guiHa, 
And set them upright at their dear friends' doon, 
Even when their sorrows almost were forgot; 
And on their skins, as on the bark of trees, 
Bam with my knife earfed in Beman letteia 
'Let net yoiur sorrow die, though I am dead.' 
Tilt T hare <!nne a thonsand dreadftil things 
As willmglj as one wonld kill a fly; 
And nothing grieves me heartily indeed, 
Bnt th»t I eaaoet do ten themand more. 



If there be devili, wonld I were a devil." V, 1 (126). 

Lflco Barahas he U ever for revenge. 

''Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 

Blood and rerenge an hammering in my head." n, 8 (87). 

His lust is as characteristic of Vim, as usury iros of 
Barabas. He dies hlaspheming as Barabas did, and as 
Machiavelli was supposed to have doner But this is the 
only "Florentine'' trait in him: he does not use poison, nor 



Andronicns a Jenmimo: LneiwR « Hraatio: Aanin M.Bazabw. 

•) Vide ante 33. 

*) Characteristic of ail the Elizabethan MachiaTeliiana; it is strange 
ihs dntmatblB nerer gel Irald of ]lac]ila?elirs zemaifcaUa viiiOB oa his' 
death-had (aide Bladnraod'a Mag. n, 891). 
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has he knowledge of state-matters as Barabas: in short, ha 
is a viUain bat no ''Matchaviliain" 

(1500) 

The next year (1590), in a work of Bichard Bxrveyfl 
we iind Gentillet supposed so well known to English readers 
that henee^ be refefreTlo not by name, but simply as ^ 
religious french prot^tant". 

— '^taly, in""oId times the true mirrour of virtue and 
ma!ihood. of late yeares hath beene noted, to 
breed up infinite Atheists, such Caesar Borgia was, 
that using or abusing himself in bis life to eontenme 
religion, despised it on his death-bed, .... hut of 
chiefest name those three notable pernitious felloWes, 
Pomponatius a great philosopher, Ardine a great 
courtier or rather courtisan, tlis grandtire of ail falss 
and martiHish comUerMpf and Maddaod a great 

politicke. But AnHm spake ill of that heavenly 

God he knew not, and porished through bis owne 

camall oorraption Tet Hachiayel not so ill 

as Ardme, yet Maduavd too ill, God knoweth. . This 
nnohristian master of polide, raising np Mcdsitea 
now of bis stamp, as Nicholas an Apostata did 
among the seven Deacons, is not afraid in a heathenish 
and tyrranical spirit, / 2. of warly art, in the person 
of Fabricio, to accuse the gospel of Christ, and the 
humilitie of the lamb of God, for the decay of the 
most floTiri.^hing: and prosperous estate of the Eoman 
Empire, wliicli fell by its owne idleness and foUie, 
as himi>eli confesseth 7 . . . . His discoursive 
accusation is in many mens hands, and I would to 
God the intended effect, of the discourse were not 
in some men's harts : howbeit, the same is learnedly 
e(mflited, not only by a religioos freneh protestant 

<) "A Theologied Dimmne of the Lamb of God and Us Im- 
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wluwe commeiitaries are extant, written tx jtrofeno, 
against Machiavel and his anti-clu-istian groiuide» 
of governmait^ .... it is most certaiue. that no 
man is more carefbll to do his dutie, then a christian 
conscience .... and that secretary of hell, not only 
of Florence, is forced to confesse in some places /. 1. 
disc. c. 11. npon Lin/, and elsewhere, but most em- 
pliatically in his proeme to L. Philip Slroxza. hy 
veheiiieiii nnd zealons interrogation: In nhom oughf 
th&e to i>e more fejirr of God, fhen in a wan-im^r, winch 
evertfday committing luniselfe to infinite pcriU hath most 
neede of his helps ? A right Italian sentence, a notable 
word, a fit preserve against the other venims which 
this Spider gathered oit of old philosophers and 
heathen authors; that it is the wit and dispo- 
sition of our reformative age, to gather precepts 
from those things which our fore-&thers in their 
learning judged no better then objections, and to 
study those ihatters for practice, which were first 
tonght them for their safety, by knowing and 
avoiding them — Op. cit. 94 — 98. 
The author had evidently studied not only Machiavelli 
carefully, but also Gentillet, from whom he adopted the 
atheism accusation, and that of "having boiTowed out of 
heathen authors", wMch as we have seen was the French- 
man's hobby. 

In this same year Nashe again refers to the "Prince", 
and quotes from it.^) 



') "I compared him (8avauarolla) with Martin tor hys factioQit head, 
plmding In Il(neiice*aB lEwtm did in Engfamd, for a newe gOTemmaitf 
St «nch a time H Ames and invasion dftttered about their eares. It 
may be I am of some better sente then you take me for, and finding 
a Machiyilliau tricke in this plot of innovation, I was the more vrilling 
to lay Savanand's ttounple befote your eyes, tliat having recoone onto 
JlifltekiMeil in whom it is ncorded, yon might see MaMiua% judge- 
ment npon the same. His opinion is, tirnt when ench a peeae may be 
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In Marlowe's next play, "King Edward IT', the character 
of Mortimer shows the influence of Machiavellian study, 
though but slightly. He uses Lisrli thorn ^) to kill the King, 
and then has hini murdered : ''j Mariow e pictures him as 
doi^dng his yillainy under religious hypociisy, which trait 
is not to be found in Fabyan, the source of this play. 

"They throat upon me the protectorship, 

And ine to me for that that I desire; 

Whils ftt the oonneil-table, gnm enough, 

And not unlike a bashfnl poiitNl, 

"First I complain of imbecility, 

Saying it is onm quam gra,vinifMim\ 

Till, being interrupted by my ftimdi, 

Aneqpi that provmeiam, la Ihey term It 

And, to coadndft, I am Frotoctor now.*' pjroe 218. 

Two other ideas go more directly to the "Principe'*: — 

Mort.j ■'The king must die, or Mortimer s^oes down; 
The commons now begin to pity him." 217.') 

Ifort) "Fear'd am I more than lov'd: — let me be fear'd, 
And, when I frown, make all Uie court look pale."*) 



diawn through the nooea of the people as to beare a change, the 
Maiaten of tiie Factka an most happie; Hiqr naj doe what they lQ*t 
without controlment" "The First I^Krte of Fasqnili apologie.** I, 818. 

') Lightbom himself mast have struck the popular mind as a gnat 
Machiavel: bp kTiPw even more ways of killing than Barabas. 

"I leaxn'd xn Ivapies how to poison flowers; 

To itnagle with a Uwa fhrnat down the t^mat; 

To pierce the wind-pipe with a needle's point; 

Or, whilst one is asleep, to take a quill, 

And blow a little powder in his ears; 

Or, open hli nMNrth, and pour qniA-iitm down. 

But yet I have a hfaver way than theoe." Dyee 817. 

^ This is as old ai ouuiiiig; but, as we have seen, Lorenzo used 
it: Machiavelli tacitly recommends it in Cesan Botgia. Ante p. 86. 

») Cf. Prin. XIX: 1st. Fior. VI (86). 

*) The most notorions of the maxims. Prin. XVH: Gent. Ill, 8; 
also Disc, m, 21 (380): 1st. Fior. II (130). 
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Having heard from the prologue of the ^Jew of 
Malta" that Ifachiavelli's ^irit bad once taken up, habi- 
tation in the Guise , we would naturally expect to find 
a difldple of his in the "Massacre at Parisf but, although 
he is a murderer, dissembler, and poisoner, there is no 
Machiavelliaii feature in this mntilated play except the 
Guise's hxpocnsj in religion. 

"Beligifln! 0 DiaboUt 

Fie, I 'am asham'd, howeTer that I seem, 
To think a word of such a simple sound, 
Of »o great matter ihonld be made the ground.*^ 

Djo6 fi88> 

Shakspere was the next dramatist to mention Maehiar 
yelli: m. in I Heqry. 71 

PneeUe) "Ttm am deoelT'd; my diild Is none of hie: [ChtM] 
ft was Alen^ Unit ei||oy*d my love. 
York) AlPTiron that notorious MachiaTel!*) 

It dies, an if it had a thousand liveB." V, 4 (72). 

Pope took the Unop ^idengon — HachiaTel^y out of the 
text, and put it in the margin.*) 

Delius remarks here: "Machiavell, als der sprichw5rt- 
liche Typus eines scblauen und gewissenlosen R&nkeschmieds, 
wird hier eben so anaehronistisch angeffthrt, wie in 

E. Henry VI Third Part Sh. kannte ihn vielleicht 

aus dem Prolog zu Marlowe^s Jew of Malta, den der italie- 
nische Staatsmann spricht und mit einer Gharakteristik 
seiner selbst erOffiieC) 

*) Collier ("Eng. Dmn. FMt" II, 512) for thii tmon, pliMd the 
•Itoacre" anterior to the "Jew of M.". 

«) Machevile F. 1, 2, 3. Matchevile F. 4. 

>) Sh. ed. Clarke-Wright Vol. 6 p. 95. Cf. Johii.-SteeT.-Beed edition 
Vol. 13 p. 169. 

«) Sh. ed. Defini I, 648. CI Singer-Lloyd Vol. 6, p. 110. «Th6 

character of Machiavel seems to hun made so very deep an impression 
. on the dramatic writers of this ags^ that he is many times introduced 
without regard to anachronism." 
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But Sdilegel's obsenwdon on the passage in 8 Henry VI 
applies here ae well as there. . **Emen Anaehroniamng mfiehte 
ich ei nicht elnmal nennen, wenn Biebard der Dritte von 
llaoehimill q^eht Dieser Name wild hier ganz apiich- 
wSrtiieh genomman: der Lihalt das Bncfaeg Tom F&rsten 
war yon jeher verhanden, seit es Tyrannen gab : Ifacduftrell 
hat ihn nur znerst aufgeschrieben." ^) It is no more an 
anachronism to use Machiavelli's name before his birth, than 
to use "Assassin" in the same way which would appear 
anachronistic to no one. Schlegel gives us the gist of the 
whole matter: Shakgpere and his contemporaries, tlike 
Comeille^ and his, simply dubbed all the horrore an£ 



ciTielfies ihvehted by themselves Tor their tyrant heroes, 
**MacEiavellism" ; and for this very reaso n their use of the 
Florentine seems _to^ us unskillul and clumsy.") Up to the 
point"" wherelSEakspere*) mentions Machiavelli, Alen^on has' 

Steeviiii bid thmij said: "The ehancter of Machiavel seems to 
have made so very deep an impreuion on the dramatick writers of 
this age that he is many times as premRtnreljr spoken of." So, in ''The 
Valiant Welahman", 1616 — (ed. J,-8.-B. Xm, 160). 

*) '^ovL aiMT dna. Knut'* n, IBO. 

Schlegel says of "Cinna" : „Es offenbart sich hier schon die An- 
lage zu einem Macchiavolliamus der Triebfedem, worein die Dicbtung 
dee Comeille sp&terhin ganz und gar ansartete, und der nicht blols 
widerwirtig', londem obendrafai meiBtena nngeschiekt und achwerflUllg 
ist. Er schmeichelte sich, in Absicht anf Welt- und liBllldienkenntnis, 
Hof und Politik, (lie Feinsten zn tlbersehen. Mit einem ^rundebrlichen 
Gemttt hatte er die AnmaEsong, ^den mdrderischen MacchiaTell in die 
Lehre" nehmen m woUen, und kramt Alles, was er sich von dergleicheu 
KItaMtw gMBMdcfc hat, Mi imd klu-haft ■w.*' iUdem 77. TUs is «z- 
actly what the Elizabethans were doing. It is interesting to compare 
Lessing also on Comeille. „Die Cleopatra des Comeille, die so eine 
Fran iat^ die ihren £hrgeiz, ihren beleidigten Stok zu beMedigen sich 
aUe Verhreehen eriaabt, die mit nichti ala mit MaeehiaTellisehen MaziBea 
inn lidi wirft, ist ein Uiifciieiier ihies Qeschleehta und Medea ist gegen 
ihr tngendhaft und liebenswilrdig." Hamb. Dram. 11. Aug. 1767. 

') The same is true of Ben Jomson's and Alfieci's use of Tadtoa. 
Cf.. Schlegel I, 369. 

*) TUB emgr Mnimea the time Bauj 71 to lie Shatapen's; if; 
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Bhovm no Madik^dliBm; but his tbij next rmnk eontains 
a maxim from the ^Prindpe** or Gentfllet^ as if to uphold 
tho flpbriqitet just giyen him. 

Alen) "To say the truth, it in your policy 

To MTB your rabjeets from snob mttMO* 
And nliklMs slaughters as are daily few 

By our proceeding- in hostility; 
And therefore take tlus compact of a truc«, 
Although you break it when your plearara Berrea."^) 

4 OSS), 

That jhakspej:e_]iad ..Uentillet in , mind is perfectly 
*^ e^idfintiihfti' rench protestant dedicated his work to Alenijon, 
and received ridicule in return from the notorious Machia- 
vellian. Shakspere say the absurdity of this and dubbed 
his Alengon "a notorious Machiavel". Not of cuuise, that 
it is for a moment conjectored he confoimded the two 
generations. 

(1591) 

In the year 1591 Greene, having let llachiaveUi rest 
since 16B3, again nsed the new-coined word. 

„8ith then this cursed cnie> these Ifaehiaviliaas [cony- 
catchers] that neither care for God nor devil], but 
set with the Epicures gains, and ease, their iummun 
bonum, cannot be called to anie honest course of 
living** etc.*) 

however, this one is to be attributed to Marlowe, Greene or Peele, in its 
original form, surely the Tile caricature of Joan d'Aic caeiea ovfc flur 
Peele. She it portnjed iriUi IkeiaiiwiuligaaHtpz^pdieei^^ 
applied to Long-shank's noble wife Eleanor in his "Edward T" to cnnry 
popular applause in Hftfaming Spain, jast aa has here been done in 
traducing France. 

1) But fhia is common eDongh in Shalwpere; so in 8 Hemy "VL 
Bdw.) "But for a kingdom any oath may be broken: 

I troiiU braak a thooiaiid oaths to leign one year." 

I. 2 (16). 

Cf. Frin. XVni: 1st Fior. Ym, (225): also Gent, m, 21. 
*) "The Second Part of Conme Cntdiing." Qrosart X, 7a 
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As a direct ontcome of Marlowe's prologue, mtist be 
viewed a play called "Macliiavel", ') now acted at the Rose 
theatre. No copy has as yet been found; it was probably 
something in the Barabas line. *) 

The next mention of HachiayeUi is again made hj 
ShalcBpere in Henry VP. He snhetitnted ^the mnrderons 
Maehiavel** for **the aspiring Catalin*' oi *The True Tragedy 
of Bichardin". which he was remodeling. OloBter's monologue 
in Oie ^Tme Tragedy** IH; 2 contains just thirty lines. 
Shakspere expanded this to seventy-two. Since Shakspere 
im?-^^f y? his Bi^rhwr^ tl^^ gfthnftimaater of Machm vrfiij thi* 
paral lel naaeages ar e given. 



Gh».) Trne Tragedy III, i 
(Deliiu 933). 

'Tnt I eui smile, and mofder when 

I smile, 

I die eonteut, to tiiat tliM greeves 
me most 

I can add colonrs to the Camelion, 
And for a need change shapes with 
Proteus, 

And set the aspiiiiig Catalin to 

scboole. 

Can I do this, and cannot get the 
crowne? 

TnA mm it tea timw higher, Us 
]Nit it downe. 



8 Henry VI, III, 2 
(Delina 963). 

Wlqrt I can smile, and mnrder while 
I smile, 

And cij, oontent, to that which 

grieves my heart, 
And wel n:y cheefci with artifieiai 

tears. 

And frame my face to all occasiuub. 
ril drawn mmre aailon than the 

menaaid ahall, 
III slay more gaien than the ba- 

siliski 

FU play tiie ontor aa w«II as 
Neater, 



') "MaehiaTOl: A play aeted at the fioee Theatre in 1691" Haalitt 
Man. 146. 

*} That the Machi&vel inspired only hatred may be seen from 
what Gawate (I, 498) says <rf a post^Beitoratioii actor: 

*%a]ldfBfd was an excellent actor iu disag^reeable characters, 
such m Croon, Malifniii, JatfO, and Macliiavel [perhaps in 

Lee's 'Caesar Borgia "j Gibber had often lamented that 

taidfkiid'k masterly peiftrnianee was not lewaided with that 
appUttse, which infoiier aetota met with, merely because th«y 
stood in more amiablo characters .... in this di.sagrfeable 
light stood Sandford as an actor — from parts he played, 
disliked by the mnltitade." — 
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Deceive more slilj than Uljssee 

And like a Sinon, take anothmr 

Troy. 

I can add colonxa u> the caiaiiia> 

leottf 

Change shapes with Proteus for 

advantages, 
And set the murMroiis Machiavel ^) 

to school 

Caa I do this, aad canuot get a 
evowii? 

Tut! were it forUwr Fll plvok 

it down. 

m, 2 (182). 

Pope put this "Machiavel" line also in the margin; 
Warburton*) wanted to replace "the aspiring Cataline".*) 

Shakspere has made Richard much more of a villain; 
he is a murderer and a dissembler; he is ahio quick for 

revenge: — 

"Teais then for babes; bbws and nvenge lor ner H, 1 (86V 
and belieTes in taking time by the fore-loek. 

"Cams Warwick, take the time 

Ss^, whenf stxQw now, or else Uw imi eook.** V, 1 (47). 



») Machevill F. 1, 2, 3. — Matche\il F. 4. 

Collier remarks: ''In the time of Shakespeare, the name of 
Haehiavel had become almost wymapoxm wtUi a wily, nn- 
scmpnions politician. Notwithstanding the anachronism, he 
therefore snbatitnted "mnrderotls- MachiaTel" for "aspiring 
Cataline" as it stands in "The True Tragedy" 1595,' becanse 
be thought the allvsion would be better imdeistood." (Sh. 
sd. Cott. IV, 167). Cf. Atheiuwiiiii Jvly S9|, 8i. 
*) "And set the mur'drous Machiavel to school." As this is an ana- 
chronism, and the old quarto reads: "And set the aspiring Catalim 
to school" 1 don t know why it should be preferred." Warburton. 

Steerens remaiks: — > "ThiB is not the ilrst proof I lu/n imi 
with, thAt Shakspeare, in his attempts to familiarize ideas, kas diniiii* 
nhtd their propriety." Sh. ed. John-Steev-Reed 14, 116 

') Malone says in his dissertation: — "Cataline was a person that 
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He is a supreme egoist: 

"'I have no brother, T am like no brother; 

A.nd this word "love", whioh greybearda call divine^ 

Be leeident in men like one another 

And not in me: I m. myidf aloii^. V, 6 (80). 

All of this we have had before in Barabas: there is 
not a line in the three parts of Henry VI which testifies 
to other knowledge of Machiavelli than the mere name, 
unless it be the one maxim of pei^uiy ^) — : 

BSw.) 'Mi ivt ft Ui^OM toy ottii may be Imken: 
I WNiU bnA ft tlMNiniid ofttto 

aud this one bears the stamp of Gentillet, not of the 
"Principe'': or it may have been found in Plntaroh, beside 

would mtniftUy occur to Peek cr Greene, at tiM moet splendid ofa wfo ftl 
enmple of inordinate ambition; but Shakspeare, who_tinn niMW^eoi i-^ __ 

veTsant witli English books, snbetituted 'SacHaVel^ whose name wa s in 
L Buchjieg^uenf use 'm_M|rtMB~^rt^ a con- ' 

k snnunate politician; and acco rdingly he makes his host m TKir Marty " 
Winq:^j[J^hii^Mir, when "hTme^ to iMMtC of his 61ni sliMwaMM, 
excWmjgXfflKESSiiX^ 
Ct also ed~Collier4(167). 

The Singer-Lloyd ed. remarks — : "1^ 'the aspiring Cataiiue' the 
^ ftaadmnism io also ftfolM Xt^vel is menttoned in wiooi b«dn 
of tihe poet^B nge as the great OKomplar of piofonnd politicians. An 
amnsinf? instance of the odium attached to his name is to be found in 
Gill's Logonnmia Anglira, 1621 : — "Et ue semper SidneiOB loqnRmnr, 
audi epiiogum iabulae quam docoit Boreaii dialecto poeta, tituiumque 
lUfe MOO UacUMns: 

Machil iz hanged And brenned is hi^ huks Though Machil 
w haiigped Yet he \% not imnged, The Di'el has liiai 
faoged In his cmked cluks." 
The editor ahonld have acknowledged this <'amnslng instance" 
from Boswell (ffli. MaL ed. Bos. XVlil), where two more Unes are 
added : "Machfl ia hanged And brenned iz his buks." 

') Vide ante p. 68. Cf. alao 'Malone by Bos." ZYin, 18. 
*) To be sure, Brandl say? — .fiber liie Weg-p, welche York w&hlt, 
Bind knunm and dunkel. Maolwurfartig wUhlt er onter der £rde, in 
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the very passage, which Greene acknowledged as the source 
of one of his most pronounced "Machiavellian maxims".') 
Peele ako wrote, probably at this time, his "Battle of 
Alcazar", in which the moor, Mnly Muhamet forms the 
connecting link between Barabas and Eleazar in "Lust? 
Dominion": MuIy is a wretched villain; one who can: — 

^ — submit himself and live below, 
Ibke alum of friendship, promise, vow, and swuar. 
Till by the virtae ef his fair pratenoe 

He makes himself possessor of snrh fruits 

As grow upon such great advautages. ' 11, 3 (Dj'ce 428). 

He cites no maziiDfl, howeyer, Imt dies enraiiig as all 
these tyrants do. 

(1592) 

The next year (1692) Marlowe and Shakspere's planting 
brought forth a rich harvest. Nicholas Breton opened his 
popular citations from Machiavelli. 

-'Now, on the left hande, went anotbw erne, 

A hatefull sort, of hellish company: 

Which, to t!heir welth^ and woxtbeless honor gme, 

(leu Masseu. Ein Sehmied verrftth uus zuerst seine Umtriebe. Die 
KeuTcr strirhn'it er znm Anfstand and g'l^ht ihnen an Jack Cade einen 
Flihrer. Er that jetzt weit Argeres als die I'hronisten ibm zuschreiben. 
£r lalst sich ua«h Jrland schickeu, um eiu Heer zu gammelu und daun 
gegen den KonAMiliai m Ahnn, MifliilM ee alier, dft er rieh noeh sn 
schwach fiihlt, und spielt den Demfltigem, Ui ilmi- kflniglicher Wort- 
brnch erlanbt, mit einem lauten, edel klingenden Pathos dem Hofe 
olfen en%eg6nzutreten und zu siegen. Marlowe, Greene, Shakspere 
citieit ]f«4x]iiaTelli; die Fotentatm der Zeit ftlwtnig6n seine rlick- 
dchtslosen uitikiriiwendeii MaditUhien xb dw IK^iUfebkeit; eein Typos 
des Eroberers aua eigener Kraft — als des einzigeii der sich auf die 
Dauer halten kanu — ward in Marlowes Tamerlan gleichsam verkorpert, 
nnd wie ein Stndieukopf aus derselben Schule nimmt sich York aus." 
Slutk. 68. But thb head is oninently Harlowesque ,and not 1liiehift> 
vellian. 

') "Children'', he [Lysauder] said, "were to be chested witii cookaUs, 
and men with oaths." Pint ed. Langhorue 310. 
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By wicked workea, of wofuil viliaiuy: 
WUeh, 1^ the trftda of IbdtaTile iiutnieted, 
Were 1^ tiie deYill, to his hel conducted." 

FUcrimage to P«ndifle. Qiw. 1, 17. 

This is from Bmbas ; sinoe Hachiavelli nowfaen inBtracts 
how to obtain wealth. 

Gabriel Harvey also continues. ') Of more importance 
is the fact that Greene cites him in his most finished and 
probably last play, "James IV". 

Slipper lias stolen Ateokin's wairant for Dorothea's 
murder, and given it to Sir Bertram: <— 

Aten.) "Where be my writiagi I put in wj pocket Ust nij^t? 

And.) Which, sir? Your Anuotations npoE HachiayeL 
Atett.) No Sir." UI, 2 (Djce 20i). 

The idea of "annotations upon Machiaver, certainly 
goes back to the phrase of Greene's intimate acquaintance 
Nashe*) „my works of Machiavelli with my marginal notes 

and scholies thereupon". 

Ateiikin is, however, a very weak villain; to be sure, 
lie is called a fox,') lives by "cozening the king",*) and 
counsels him to kill Dot-othea; *) but as soon as his plans go 
wrong he shows himsell a repentant coward. ^) He lives by 



*) **Fiutttrch is gravely wise; and JdaeddamM inbtilly poUtike; 
bat hi Mther of them wliet<.ioiiiid», or ibier piece of cuuimg, tiwu to 
nape omnnodity by him that seeketh tny displeasure." 

'^Fonre Letters and CertaiA Sonneta." Qkh, If 166. 

•) Vide wite p. 4ft- ^0- 

•) "Peace, Ida, I perceive the fox at iituid. " LL, ly 7. 

^ And.) «H7 meeter Utcs by OMenhig the king." TV, SOB. 

■) n, aoe. 

^ "0, what are subtle m^Hn<? to climb on high. 

When every fall swarmii with exceeding shame? 

0 eiined teoe of men, thet tnflie gnUe, 

Asham'd of life, asham'd that I have err'd, 
111 hide myself." V, 3 (214). 
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lattery, ^) does nol deal in poiwnis, but profeaw to 1)6 an 
astrologer *) and to me diamia. ^ The only IfacUaTelUan 
comuela he giw are. 

1. "Why, prince^ it is uo murder in a king, 
To voA aaotim*! tUb tci save hit oim; 
For you are not as common people be 

Who die and pprioh with a few men f tears ; 

But if you foil, the state doth whole default, 

The realm is rent in twain in such a loss. 

Tis policy^ nj Uage, in mtj stet^ 

To cut off nemben fhit diitoA thA head:" IV, 5 (BIO). 

This is as old in Englisli drama as "Tancred and 
Ghismunda", and from Seneca, no doubt, though Greene may 
have been thinking of the Florentine. 

Again: — 

2. "You are the king, tlie state depends on yon} 
Your will is law."*) I, 1 (192). 

bnt this is very general. Thus, we see, Ateukin 
seeking to gratify the king's lust and his own ambition, is 

not a Marlowesque "snllain, but one in the future style of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, more usually entrusted with a 
royal "liaison" than with „ragioni degli stati". 

Greene's play "Alphonsus" is a very palpable imitation 
of "Taniburiaine." Alijhonsus' treatment of Belinus is not 
unlike Tamburlaine's nuinner of dealing with Cusroe; — 
but this ^lacliiavelliaiiism is, of course, at second hand and 
common enough in all history. 

*'8eliiiii8*', (wheliifir by Greene or notX ii another open 



*) His original name appears to Imto boon Gnntho: Ct SOO, 900; 
also (»«izenach: <'Angila" 8» 488. 

•) I, 1 (191). 
•) I, 1 (192). 

*) In this same passage the king is callp<^ "a lioa" by this "fox", 
which sounds MachiaveUiaa, but which Greene hod from Lysauder. 
YUa "SeUnrao". 
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imitation of Marlowe s great Scythian ; but contains some 
real Machiavellian passages. Selimus is Tamburlaine with 
a IMe 0f BanilMis added to liini: lie wades to the crown 
through blood, and then kills all his helpers; bat he uses 
poisons, assaasiiM, and midi contiiTanees which Tsmbnrlaine 
did notw He ezdaims: — 

'liet tiMm 'view hi me 
The pofeet pietiin of right tiyniiiiie." Qmnrt 14, 800. 

He is a religious hypocrite: — 

"I count it sacriledge, for to be holy 

Or leTerence thi« tbread-bupe name of good; 

And woM relig^oii; it dimnoM warn." ^08) 

"For nothing is more hvtAill to a Prince 
Then to lie eenipalomi and rdigiooa.*' (866). 

All this we have had before in the Gnise: incontinently 
upon the last passage follows: — 

"I lilra LifKmda'B connBell passing wdl; 
If that I cannot speed with Ijou^s force,. 
To cloath my complota in a foxe's skin." 

"And ffl M> of tiieee t^MJ I ttiU witwiitniii fi 

Or taxtfs itin, or lion's rendhig pawoa.** SE8. 

which shows Oreene had Plntardi hi mind. 
Selimns knows: — 

"Wisdome commands to follow tide and winde. 
And catch the front of swift oeeasini 
Befine she lie too qoioUy orexgone;** SOS. 

This we have also had in Gloucester, as well as in 
Barabas. 

*) "When he [Lysander] was told, it did not become the descen- 
dants of Hercnles to adopt mrh artfnl expedients, he turned it off 
with a jest, aud said "Where the lion's skin falls short, it most be 
eked out with the fox's"." Flat. ed. Langh. 308. 
Keyer, ttaolilavaUl. 
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One of his connsellon tells him: — 

"He knowes not how to swa}' the kingly mace 
That loves to be great In hie peoples gxaee: 
The surest gtonnd for kings to bnild npon, 

Is to be fear'd and rnrst of ereryone. 

What though the world of nations me hate? . 

Hate is pecnliar to a princes state." 245. 

Tliis is "the better be feared than loved" maxim alreadj 
met with, linked to two ideas, which Machiavelli expressly 
forbids : disrespect of people, and hate, which fear does not 
necessarily imply. ^) 

In this year Greene died a drunkard's death, and left 
behind him the famous "Groatsworth of wit". In it he 
attributes to his father. Machiavellian egoism: — 

"he li i d this Philosophie written in a ring, Tu 

tihiaura,*) which precept he curiously observed, being 
in selfe-love so religious, as he held it no point of 
ehsritie to part, with anything, of wMeh he living 
might make nsa" Gros. 12 (104). 
His dying advice to Lncanio is: — 
^Stand not on oonaciaice in causes of profit: hat 
heape treasure upon treasure,*) fbr the time <tf 
neede: yet seeme to be devout, else shalt thou be 
held vile .... what though they tell of conscience 
(as a number will talke) looke but into the dealings 
of the world, and thou shalt see it is but idle words .... 
See'st thou not daily forg-eries, perjuries, oppressions, 
rackings of the poore, raysing of rents, inhauncing 
of duties, even by them that should be all conscience, 
if they meant as they speaker but Lucanio if thon 
reade well this booke, (and with that he reacht him 
Macliiavers works at laige) thou shalt see what it 



*) Prin. XVn: Ist. fior. H (130). 

*) TUB MiudB ,M if it cune from BunbM own lips. 
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is to be foole-holy, as to make scruple of conaeieiioe, 
where profit presents itself." Gros. 12 (108). 
This whole passage was inspired b}' Marlowe : Machia- 

velli never counsels for pecuniary profit. Gorinius, after 
banding Macliiavelli's works to Lucanio, gives him these 
precepts, gathered presumabl}- from the same. 

"Make spoyle of yong gallmits hy insinuating thyselfe 
amongst them, and be t m jved to think theii' Aun- 
cestors were famous, but consider thine were obscure." 

"Regarde not beautie, it is but a baite to entice 
thy neighbors eie: and the most faiie aie commonly 
most fond.** 

''Use not too many iSuniliars, fbr few proove friends, 
and as easj it is to weigh the wind, as to dive into 
the thoughts of woridly glosers.** 

"I tell thee Lneanio .... yet saw I HBvess him, 
that I esteemed as my Mend bnt gold.**") 

"Love none bnt thyself if thon wilt live esteemed." 
(109). 

And all this from MachiaTelliii Further on is the much 
mooted passage: 

"Wonder not (for Avith tlipe wil I fii-st begin) thon 
famous gracer of Ti ^it;* di;iiis, that Greene, who hath 
said yviih. thee like the tuole in his heai't, There is 
no God, should now give glorie unto his greatnesse : . . . . 
Why should thy excellent wit, his gift, be so blinded, 
that thou shouldst give no glory to the giver? Is 
it pestilent Machiyilian poUicie that thon hast 
studied? 0 punish folliet What are his roles bnt 



>) Cf. Frin. XXm. 

*) Everyone will remember Byrott't: — 

"Alft"' how deeply painful is all payment I 

Take lives, take wif^, take aught except men's purses, 
As liidiiaT«l diowa those k poiple frinettt, 
Sneh is die shortest way to general cur-^es" etc. 

Don Jnaa X, 7d. 
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meere conftued mockeries^ able to extirpate in a 
flmall time, the generation of mankinde. For if Sk 
vohf tie jfAeOf hold in thoee that are able to oonunand: 
and it be lawftd jb« Et tufas to doe anytfaini^ that 
is benefteiall, onely Tyraate ahonld possesse the earth, 
and tiiey striving to exceed in ^^lanny, should each 
to other be a slanghter man; till the mightiest 
ontUving &U, one stroke were left for Death, that in 
one age man's life should ende. The brocher of 
this Diabolicall Atheisme is dead, and in his life had 
never the felicitie he aimed at, but as he began in 
craft, lived in leare, and ended in dispaire, Qucm 
inscrutabilia aunt Dei judicia ? This murderer of msiny 
brethren, had his conscience seared like Caine; this 
betrayer ol lain that gave his life for him, inherited 
the portion of Jtulas : this Apostata pei i^shed as ill as 
Julian: And wilt thon my friend be his Bisdple. 
Looke nnto me, by him perswaded to that libertie, 
and thon shalt finde it an infeniaU bondage."* 142. 
All commentators bare had their say on this passage. 
After 8tOTOKlienko*s caieftill examination of all the argnhients 
on the question, little, remains but to give his resnlta 
Malone') followed by Dyce, Bemhardi, and all critics up 
to 1874, thought the brocher [broacher] of this Diabolicall 
Atheisme referred to Kett Simpson^ first insisted upon 
the reference being meant for Machiavelli, which is perfectly 
apparent The. Russian professor proves Kett was not at 



He probably got his idea from Davies (Athen. Brit. 376 — 7), 
who clatises Hamoiit, Lewes, Kett (barued at I^'orwich ibti3, 1579, 1589. 
'Sloomiield: Htet of Noilblk m, 290) and Hurlowe together as npholdcn 
«f Axianum. 

*) He BojB Halone's idea — ,48 nonsense. The broacher ut the Mar 
chiavellian doctrine was Machiavelli, who in Greene's day was general^ 
believed in England to. have perished bj his own hand". Academy: 
ICar. 21rt 1874. The wevte fnmt "who In GfMiM*i day etc.", are spokea 
at xandom without the least auttioritgr. 
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college when Marlowe was, ^) and dtes Pole^ GiovinSi Lerois^ 
BibadeneiFa> Primandaye^ and Mersenne to prove MaehiayeUi'a 
sappoaed athdsme; he m^ht bett^ hare referred to GentQletf 
who lay much nearer the early EUzabethan dramatists^ 
and 18 never tired of denouncing the Florentine as an 
atheist 

How jftiiliyi fMa acc usation w as. - reader?, of 

Machiavelli know; he was anything butj^^ 
TiFg arlga tu contiare heath enism with Christianity. S o much 
the n for Gr eene, who Miowed in^ ejooiteteps of 1Vfa,HQwe^) 
(in asCTibing auri sacra fames to Machiavelli's teachings), 
and Gentillef (in denoiinwng Mm as an atheist). To this 
he added.,Jiis owa damnable forgery, that Machiavelli died 
cowardly by his own hand, as Judas was supposed to haye 
dc^e- -Simpson had absolutely no authority for his statement 
that "in Greene's day Machiavelli was generally believed 
in England to have perished like Judas by his own hand"; 
this was Greene's own foul fabrication. But what more 
was to be expected from this blaggard liar, puking forth 
his putrid surfeit from a drunkard's death-bed! 

The next dramatist to mention Machiavelli was Nashe 
in this same year. Thus in "Summer's Last Wiljl and 
Testament": — 

Winter) "Nay I will justify, there is no vice 

Which learning and vile knowledge broaght not in, 
Or in whoie pmiie mom iMmed linv* not wmto. 
The avt «f mind«r IfMbiaTCl hath peiui*d; 



Of. Athen. Cant. 11, 38. 

*) Cf. Diflcorsi I, 11. Byron's own note to "CMlde Harold" IV, 64. 

„Here Machiavelli's earth retorn'd to whence it rose" 

is interesting : — „The fact is, that Machiavelli, as is nsual with those 
againat whom no crime can be proved, was suspected of and charged 

*) Aa Sfanpeon (Sh. AUna. Booka I, XLVHI) says: ^'Mailowa waa 
really as modi oppoaed to HaddaTelli'a fainted taaddnga aa Oteme 
Itimaalf 
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VfYumAm liafb Orld to uphold ber thioiio, 

And Aretine of late in Italy, 

"WTiose Cortig'iaiin f^^'heth bawds their trade. 

Gluttony Epiconu doth defend. Dod.-Haz. ■) 8 (72). 

Tbe passage eaqdains itaelfi and can refier only to the 
"Prince".*) 

Now ateo appeared Nashe's ''Pierce Pennileas's Suppli- 
cation to the Devir, and in it the following: 

^There is no friendship to be bad with him that is 
resolute to doo or suffer anj^hing rather than to endure 

the destinie where to he was borne; for he will not 
spare his osvn father or brother to make himselfe a 
Ifentleman. Fr ance, Italy, and Spain are full of these 
false-hearted Machivillians" ; Shak. Soc. 12 f24l 
This idea of not sparine: anyone "to make himselfe a 
gentleman*' is evidently troni (Torinins adyi(^ in-^Greene's 
"Groatesworth" Jus.t^iven. ' But this is not enough to be 
fathefed" upbiT Machiavelli ; we,Jiaiie-Jifia£dj_^Tlig_^rt of 
murder Hachiavel hath penned" now rea& what instructions 

tUa "Art oO|t ujjigr]^iv^ 

ItafiOi the academie of maoslanghtery the sporting 
/ place of mnrther, the apothecaryshop of poyson fbr 
national how many kinds of weapons hast thoa 
^ve nted for malice 1 Suppose I love a man's wife, 

Dodslejr wmgaind Otloa*i lilies p. 44. 

"That they [dogs] have reason, this I will allege : 
They choose those things that are most tit for them, 
And shun the contrary all that they may." 

with "L>eli Aaino d'Oro" VIU 

"Qaeata [hi^sj su meglior luar color che sanno 
Sens* tltm dJndpilna per te tteiio 
Sflguir lor bene et evilar lor danno." 

TlMse two poangM an about as siBiikr as 'Mogs" and **1m^". 

') Hazlitt remarks: "This was the popular idea at that time, 
and long afterwards, of MacbiaveUi, arising from a misconception of 
his drift in "II Principe"." 
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whose husband yet lives, and cannot enjoy her for 
his jealous overlooking, phisicke, or, rathei-. the ail 
of Murther, (as it may be used) will k nd mjk^ medicine 
which shall make him away in nature of that disease 
lie is; most subject too, whether in the space of a 
yeare, moneth" — 34.') 

Then for a finale to this demoniac capriccio: — 
„I cuniprehend .... lastly, under hypochrisie, al 
^Eachiavilisme, .... outwarde gloasing with a man's 
enemie, and protesting friendship to him I hate and 
meane to hame, *) all imder-hand doaking of M 
actions with common-woaltlipreteEGes;') and,, finally 
all Italianate eonveyance^ as to kiU a man and then 
monme Ibr lann,^ fuaH vera it was not 1^ my 
consent^ to t»e a alave to him that hath ii^jnr'd me, 
and kiase his feete for opportunities of revenge, 
to be severe in punishing offenders, that none might 
have the benefite of sach means but mjselfe,^') to 
use men for my purpose and then cast them off, ') 
to seeke his destruction that knows my secrets; 8) 
and such as I have employed in any murther or 
stratagem, to set iliem privily 'together by the eares 
to stab each other mutually, ") for fear of bewray- 
ing me; or, if that faile, to hire them to humour 
one another in such courses as may bring them both 
to the gaUowes:" 68. 



') This kiud of poisoning was alluded to in ^'Leicester's Common- 
wealth" but not as Machiavelliaa. 

*) Bmbfls and fleUm; Qviie and Henry; Mortimer and Eent 

*) Barabas, Guise, Mortimer. 

*) Barabn') and Barnardine; Moitimtt and Edwaid. 

*) fiarabas and Femeze. 

*) Hortimer and Edwud. 

~) Barabas and Jacomo; Mortimer and Lightbome. 

Barabas and Ithamorr ; Guise and Admiral; Hortimer and'EMtt 
*) Queen-MotJier to Henry and Navarre. 
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As is herg_dopfi,, fin might Hlmrmfr all thr iin m\M 

iis^w^^jmLJi&niXiki^ What more could be expe^Eed; 
-when we find this passage from one of the best Italian 
Molars among the literati, — from „The English Aietine% 
irho certainly knew MacbiaTeUi in the originul! 

(1693) 

In the next year (1693) Galniel Eary^j wixrte in ''A 
New Letter of Notable Cktntente" against Nashe for defen- 
ding Greene: — 

"Aretine was a reprobate ruffian; but even Castillo, 
and MaehiaTel, that were not greatly religions !n 
eonscience, yet were religions in polide": Gros. 1 292. 

In "Pierce's Supererogation" Harvey never tires of citing 
Machiavelli as a catch-word against Nashe;*) but he also 
gives testimony again to knowledge of the ^Principe", *) of 



^) "Yet would he [NasheJ seeme aa fine a Secretary with his pen 
as ever was Bembns in Latin, MaochiaveU in Italian or Guevara iu 
Spaidsh or imiot in French." Op. cit Gros. H, 216. Compare wltli 
this tneh dnm^ wit as, — 

"Apidins Aase was a pregnant Luotaniat ... A golden Asse : 
MachiaveV 8 Asse of the same metall and a deepe Folitican 
like his founder ... He that remembreth the goTemement 
of Balaams AaM . . . Machiavel's Asse . . . little needeth any 
ether Tator." 84a 

and this: 

"Ludan's Asse . . . Hachiavers Asse, myself since I was dab- 
bed an asse by the only Monarch [Nashe] of Asses, have found 

savoury herbs amongst nettles". 292. 

and snch pointless nonsense as : 

"It was nothing with him to Temporise in genere, or in 
specie, according to Macchiavers grounde of fortunate sac- 
cess in the world; that could so foniallyt and foatij Perso- 
nise *n iniimim. 899. 

*) "So Caesar iBorgia , the sovereiu Type of IbcchiaveVs Prince, 
won the Dukedom of Urbin, in one day." 306. 
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the ''DuconT: *) he reoognizes him as a profound politidaV) 
and praifles hiB^ style. But stiU wtSL he cannot keep from 
calumniating him m the Elizahethan ^iiit, nsing the &ct 
of his banishment most unfairly. 

^Ferrara could scarcely brooke Menardus a poysonous 
Phlsitian .... Florence more hardily tollerate Macchia- 
vel, a poysonous politician: Venice most hardly endure 
Arretine, a poysonous ribald: had tliey [Greene and 
Nashe] lived in absolute Monarchies they would have 
seemed utterly insupportable." 94. 
Tlie comparison of Greene and Nashe to Machiavelli 
Hiid Aretine is facetious enough; but here again we see the 
influence of Gentillet, who had already denounced the 
Florentine as poisonons and as hunted oat of Mb nattve 
city. 3) His inflnenoe is apparent in another passage: 
"No^ Homer not soch an anthonr for Akunder; nor 
Xenophon for Seipio: .... nor MaoGhiavell Ibr some 
late idnoes: nor Aretine for some late Onrtesans 
as his Anthour [Greene] for him [Nashe] the sole 
anthonr of renowned Tietorie." 78. 
for, ''hy some late princes" he can only mean the French, 
whose great use of Machiavelli he must have known from 
the iisther of "Machiavelliame" — Gentillet 

Haryeaualao. briniEB Plutarch and Machiayd)jL|ogether 
where they were often Gonfoan44.k. thell^^ 

"Lysander's Fox, Ulysses* Fox . . . might learn of him 
[Nashe] ... For Stephen Gardiner's Fox» or liachia- 
vel's Fox are too yonng cnbbes, to compsie with 
him." 297.. 

Nashe again, in his "Christs Teaxes over Jerusalem" 
heaps almost incredible ignominy npon Machiavelli: 



"I will not enter in Maccbiavel's discoanes, JonoB Elogyta" etc. 

— 78. 

*) pfofonnd P«litlqiiM, lik» llMcliiaT«ll» m Pwm — ** 807. • 
•) Ante p. 7. 
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"The worlde wonlde eonnt me the most licentiate 
loose strayer under heaTen, if I should muippe but 

halfe as much of their [^'private Stewes"], veneriall 
Machavielisme, as I have lookt into. We have not 
English words enough to unfold it. Positions and 

instructions have they to make their whores a hundred 
times more whorish and treacherous, theu theyr own 
wicked affects (resijrued to th£ devils disposing) can 
make them." — Grosart. ^Xn>31. 

Then follows what simply cannot be quoted — and 
!M(ichiavplli was the author of this! But here, as in his 
other deiaiiiaiions, Nashe jkvajs mei:^-4uliawui^the_gen 
lead, and pa»a^n'ngr tn j^ppia-r pr*^jHdirfi; ^'^^ in an epistle 
prefixed to this very book the next year, occur p;i:-^sages 
which tshow a good knowledge of the real Machiaveliil He 
also repeats one of the ''mazimes", already well known to 
English readers. 

"Henceforth with the forenamed Machiavel, for an 
nnrefntable principle I will hold it» that lie i^ utterly 
nndone which seekes by new good tunes to roote 
out old gradges.** Ibid. 4. 

After the mention of KadiiaTelH in Heniy YI (1 and 8), 
we may safely condnde, had Shakspere known his works, 
he woold certainly have nsed them in portraying Bichard m. 
Gloucester is a '^dreadfhl minister of heU** — "snhtle, fiilse 
and treacherous*' 

Olo.) -'The seci«t wrfmAMh that I set abioadi, 
I lay unto tibe grieroiu charge of (Mlieta. 

But then I sigh/aad, with a pieoe of soiplnve, 



^) Many courses there be (as Maohiavell inspire<ily sets downe) 
which in themselves »eem singular and vertaous, bnt if a man follow 
them tliey wilbe his utter subversiou, others that sceme absurd, odious, 
and vitionat that well looked into will hreed him moit eaie." Op. dt. 8. 
Ct Prin. XV. 
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Tdl tlMnij tbat God bids tu do good fbr ovil: 

And thna I clothe my naked villainy 

With old odd euds stol'n forth of holy writ, 

And seem a aaint when most 1 play the devil." ^) I, 3 (334—). 

These two eabterfoges are MachiaveUiaa; bnt we liave 
already had both in Baiabas and in the Guise. 

Bichfurd knows, 

*'thftt fearfol commenting 
Ig loadm Borritor to dull delay. 
Ddftjr toads impotent Mid inail'-paiced begguy; 

Then fiery expedition be my wing-, 

Jove's Merciury, and herald for a king." IV, 3 (51—). 

MftfhjftTtlH fllnn Iftjs macfb ft^phaaia tt^" rapifiity in 
i^A^irf/^jl M(i flfitti^"- imt.4ihfa axain we haye had before in 
Barabas. 

As HttEmond says, he is: — 

''One raised in blood, and one in blood established; 
One tbat made mesns to come bj what he hath, 
And shtnghter^d those that yme tiie means to bdp him.*' 

V, 8 (247—). 

is eminently Machiavellian ; but was also historical, 
and weU known in the drama. Richard thinks: — 

"Conscience is bat a word that cowards use." 

but Barabas had already scoffed at conscience. 

Richard's leading motive is Gentillet's maxim in, 4 
(Prin. Vn); but this lay nearer Shakspere in his historical 
sources. Again Gentillet II, 1 (Prin. XVni) III 8, (Prin. 

XYTl) 9, (Prin. XVII) 10, (Prin. XXIH) 11, (Piin. XIT) 12, 
(Prin. XVIII) 18, (Prin. XVUI) 19, (Prin. XVIII) 21, (Prin. 
XVni) 23, (Prin. XVII) might be cited as eminently dis- 
played in Richard; but all of these had already been used 
by Marlowe : and ail Richard's fierce egoism was in Barabas 

*) Cf. m, 7 <*Enter Gloucester aloft, between two Biihops**. This 
was BneUni bMn's oomsd. 
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"Ego mihimet snm semper proximus". We wui oiil^cojielude 



') Blduupd m IS fhe most Ksrlowssqne of sll Shskspere's chsno- 

txn, "Aa with the chief personages of Marlowe's plays, so Bichud 
in this play rather occupies the imagination hy audacity and force, 
than insinuates himself through some subtle solvent, some maf^ic and 
mystery of art. His character does not grow upon ns; from the first 
It is complete." Bowdetf: "Sh. liliid and Art**. 182. 

■) Shakqien even fafafc— rather than ineresses, (ss is genendly 

supposed), the IdstaniMl snd legendary horrors thrown about Richard 
by his predecessors and contemporaries. "Wenn hiemach also thatsftch- 
lich zwei Holinshed'sche Yersionen des Charakters nnd der Handlungeu 
Bichards vorliegen, so hat Shakespeare allerdings die auf More basirte, 
also die sdnrlnere, gewlUt; ftlwr diese 1st er aber nieht, wie so viA' 
foch behanptet iriid, Unaosgegaagen, sondem er hat sie soger ge- 
mildert" Oechelh&user, Jahib. HI, 88. 

•) To some, this discussion of Richard ITT will seem very scant: 
to snch as have really studied the great Florentine unprc^judiced it must 
appear all that conservatism can say. Bichard HI was the school-master 
of Hadilanlli, not the pnpiL Ct Ximo Fischer "Bichard IIL" (86): 
"Bichard kOnnte ein Yorhild sein fUr den "principe" des groesen 
italienischen Staatsraannes ; bei ihm kJJnnte ein MachiaTelli in die 
Schule gehen! So gut wusste Shakespeare was er zur Charakteristik 
Bichards mit diesem Namen an dieawStelle wollte, ens der man h&ufig 
nichts waiter henuugeftinden hat all den Anaehnmismns nun Beweise 
des nnwissMidai Shekespeare." 

Simpson's statement ("Pol. Tlse of Stage" New Sh. Soc. n, 428) — 
'*he [Rich. Ill] comes on the stage as the ideal Machiavellian prince" 
eertainly needs qnaliflcation ; snd that of Gerriiins (Shak. H, 106) 
that Bichard was given *'lIacUaTeUi sdun in Beiniich VL mm Master 
nnd Meister** is not true. Bleibtreu ("Gesch. der Eng. Lit." 51) adopts 
Gervinus' view. Schlegel (op. cit. 11, 298) hits the nail on the head: 
Bich. Ill out-Machiavels the supposed Machiavel. "£r erfiUlt seiu 
mvor gethaaes Versprechen, den mOrderischen Hacchia?el la die Sdmle 




n 
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(1594) 

Greene, as has been showPi foUowing fientiilt^fe-itrggmff^d 
^lacIiia\^eijLL-^^? ^thc^i» ^--aB^ Marlowe of having adopted it 
from him. In 1594 appeared the third English edition^) of 
Fiere de la Frimaudaye's "Academie Fran^^iBe'': in the Epistle 
Dedicatorie" we tnd: — 

'Ijet Florence testifie this [the spread of atbeiam] to all 
posteritie snooeedixig, where that monster MaeMavet 
first beganne to bnddOi who hath now spreadde abroade 
his deadly branches of Atheisme over the most coun- 
tries in Chiistendome, insomuch as fewe places but 
are so well acquainted with his doctrine, that the 
whole course of mens lives almost ever}'where, is 
nothing else but a continual practice of his precep- 
tes." E])is. Ded. 
and in the "EpisUe to the Keadei ': — 

"In the fore-front of which compaine [of Atheists], 
the students of MackiavePs pi'inciples and practicers 
of his precepts ma^- worthily be ranged. This bad 
fellowe whose works are no lesse accounted of 
among his fellowen then were ApoDo's Orades 
among the Heathen, nay th^ the sacred Scrip- 
tures are among sound CSiristians, hlnaheth not to 
belch out these horrible blasphemies against pure 
rdigion, and so against God the Anthor thereof 

namely, Tliat the religion of the Jieaihen made mm stottt 
€md eourageous, whereas ChrisHan religion maketh the 
professors thereof base-minded, timerous, and fUte to he- 
come a pray to every om; thai since mm feU from the 



') ,,The i reuch Acadcmie .... By Peter de la Priniauda^'e . . . . 
newly translated into Englkli by T. B. The Ihird edition 1694." The 
puMgtt ocean iint in this thiid edition 168B, 1589, 9<4. 
Agahi leoe— 5, 1614, 1618) and in all subsequent. It is algitiieant that 
until Greene's pestilent Machiavellian policy, athei.sm, became notorious, 
the translator (Thomas Bedinfeld?) did not deem it necessaiy to inveigh 
against it; but he WM now caught up in llie popular oanrent. 
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religion of tJie Heathen , they bvcame so corrupt thai they 
U'onld helceve neither God nor the DcviU : that Moses w 
possessed the land of Judca , as the Qothes did b)/ strong 
hafid iis-H7'pe part of the Roman Empire. These aud 

sucli like positions are spued out by this hel-houiid 

in trueth he would have all religion to be of like 
accompt with his disciples, except it be so far forth 
as the pretence and slievve of reli^on.may serve to 
set for ward and etfect their wicked pollicies. And 
for this cause hee sctleth downe this rule for every 
Prince and Magistrate to frame his religion by, name- 
ly , that hi ^mUd pretend to he vay retigioue ond de- 
vout , tdthm^ it bee but m hy/jo<^irieie* And to. this 
he addeth a second, precept no less ixnpions that a 
JMnce ahould imA tooOui and naU mamtame ftdrnt myrades 
and unbruOhs m reUgion, *o long at hia people may Uure- 
by be kqrt in greater obedienee.**^) 
Then after Inveighing violently against Greene he con- 
tinues: — 

*'The voice of a meere Atheist, and so afterwards he 
pronounced of himselfe when he was checked in con- 
science by the mightie hand of God, And yet this 
fellowe in his life time and in the middest of his 
greatest ruffe, had the Presse at commandement to 
publish his lascivious Pamphlets — " 

He then denounces "Stage-plays and Theatres" and ends: — 
"Wherefore my humble suit is to all such as may 
by vertiie of their authoritie stfiv the violent course 
of Atheisme dayly spread abi oad by these pemicions, 
that they would lay to theii- helping hand for the 
speedy redresse thereof." Epis. to Read. 

From this we see atheism had become wide spread two 

') It is almost needless to say that tiiew axe firom Gentillet II, 
1 and 2 yerbatim: this whole attack presnmes no more knowledge of 
Machiavelli, than had been obtained from Qentillet's maxims in the 
second diTision. 
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years after Greene's death, that it was now universally at- 
tributed to Machiavellian studies, and that as such it was 
feared the dramatisto and pamplileteers were promiilgating it 
In this year also appeared the second edition of Nashe's 
'^Fierce Pemiileas*'. In the letter to thel pnbliaher occurred 
a signjflcant passage : ^ 

'^Had yon not beene so forwsid in the repnhlifihing 
of it, yon shold have had certayne epistles to orators 
and poets, to insert to the Utter end; as, namely, 

to the ghoBt of MaeheviU to the ghost of Bobert 

OreeWf telling him what a coyle there is with pam- 
phleting on him after his death. They were prepared 
for Pierce Pennilesse first setting forthe, had not the 
feare of infection detained me with my lord in the 
country." Sh. Soc. 12 (XIV). 
This shows that immediately after Greene's death he 
was associated with Machiavelli. In another pamphlet Nashe 
refers again to Mruihiavellian deceit, *) and accuses the devil 
of having learned a much-used tricke from the Florentine. 
"This Machevillian tricks Imlli hee [iliti dfevilj in hira 
worth the noting, that those whom he dare not uni- 
ted or together encounter, disjoined and divided, he 
will one by one assaile in their sleepe." "Terrors of 
Night" Gros. Ill, 2:^3. 
In Shakespere's Richard 11, probably of this year, is to 
be found: — 

"And that's the wavering commona: for their love 
Ides in their imnni and whoM enqrtlM them, 
By wo mndi filli tlieir hearts irith deadly hate." 

2 (129 — )• 

ThiB thought is in the 'Trlndpe''; but Shakspere pro- 
bably obeerred it for himself *) 

*) "You that are Machiaveliau value looles, and think it no wit 
or poUicie but to vowe and protest what yon never meane" — "Ter- 
xon of the Kiglit'*. Groa. m, 879. 

^ Cf. Pkin. nL Burghley aaid: **Flebii aaglicaiiie ingeiiiiim ad 
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(1696) 

111 the next year (1595) W[illiam] C[lerke] repeated 
almost exactly what the tnunalator of Frimandaye said, and 
accused HaebiaTelli of being the instniment of SathaiL^) 
Now appeared the first English translation *) of the "Storia 
Fiorentina" by Thomas Bedingfteld; probably the same who 
englished Priinaadaye. 



leditkmM pnMoqw ti pmnHfttkiilw extm ctdhieiii oppriinaiitar.*' 
01 SiiiipMii N«w Sh. Soo. U, 40e. 

^) 'Religion's speech: And altbovgh I poore Religion am not 

BO good a stat^R TTian, that willingly I intemeddle with matters of the 
common wealth, yet 1 most say thns much in the true defense of mj 
adfl^ tiMit siiice profane Hachiyell hath obtained so mnch credit 
uneiiget the gieeteet etiAes men of all Bnrope, Atihdame hsth pe^ 
r^waded the world to my death, and tolde Princes that there was no 
religion. Can any coiinsell be more pernicious to the common wealth? 
more dangerous to a Country? more fat&Il to a Prince? then onely to 
relie in oftnaes of greatest importance upon Idi owne wiadome? to aeon 
to have that religion in shew, which he nerer meaneth to embMM 
in trueth? to prr^fpt H'^fithens before me? to ascribe felicitie to fortune, 
and not to vertue and true religion ? And thes^ with divers others of 
like impuritie hath that profane Atheist broached into the world, which 
waa no wMma drmika lij tiie atates of Europe, but Rome of Hieir 
kingdomes have come to mine ... I dare nj tfans much, that religious 
Princes, while confidently in a good canf*^ they have fullie relied upon 
God's assistance, they have notablie triumphed over all enemis : thus in 
the old Teitament Abraham, Hoses, Josna, Oedeon ... all 
triumphed ovw multitudes ni tiwir enemies, because I (howsoever con- 
temned by prophane Machivel) was the sole conductor of all their ar- 
mies t . . . But T am loath to rake in the flpad cinders of polluted 
Machivell, whom though Satan made an inBtrumeut U) disgrace me, 
and with bis dregges dangeronalie poysoned flie bsst statsa, yet aball 
my trueth like the sun from under a clonde shine clearely in the days 
of Elizabeth." "England to her three Daughters." Grosart 106. 

-) "The Florentine Historie . , . Translated into English by T(homas) 
£(ediugfieldj Esquire. London 1595." The translator says it was made 
in 1588; it waa dedicated to HatKm, and made no aspersions on Ma* 
ehiavelU, but pnised him Ugbly. Tide Smker: "Cat" 8S7. 
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In Shakspere's "King John" Pandolf says to Lewis: — 

"A iceptre, snateh'd with an unruly hand, 

Mast be as boisterously maintained as gained; 

And he that stands upon a slippery place, 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up: 

That Jobii may trtaad, then Arthur needs mnit fell; 

So be it then, for it cannot lie bnt so.*' m, 4 (135). 

Tliis sounds very Machiavellian in the mouth of the 
cardinal of Milan, but history speaks here again. 

(1696) 

The year (1596) following, Nashe closed his long list 
oi 2^1achiavel-citations by using the word, coined from the 
Florentine's name, as synonymous for deception. 

"His [Harvey's] malicious defamation of Doctoui* Perm: 
when after that he hath polluted him with all the 
scandal he could, hee saies, The clergie never wanted 
ezceUent fortnneixrrights, and he was one of the 
cMefest: as though the chnrch cfJBngtand were upheld 
and Athissed by cormptioxi, MachjaTelisme, aposta^ 
tiflme, hipocryaie.** — 

Lodge now showed himself quite conyersant with 
MiichiaTeUrs writings: with the Prince,'} with the /'Dis- 



"Sedition . . . This is a pestilent fiend, and the more secret 
bee terinth, the more hanue he worketh, the whole scope of his dis- 
ooaiee ie the came of mneh inooiiTeiuenee, ftr tlwve thioiisrh on everie 

side gTowcth hate, and of hate saith MachiaveU come divisions, 
and of divisions sects and of sects ruin." Wits Mis. 67 as below. Cf. 
Prin. XVII. 

— and though the course of intelligeuce accordmg to MachiaveU 
be nmeeiaiy in an estate, and wtnrtiiy the ezeeation of a eonsiderata 

and good man (for his countries sake) yet the Sparta being laid on 

his shonldpi-s that hath no honestie, maketh that estate odions. which 
othervviiie would be honest" WittMiserie, and the World's Madnesst: 
IHtcouning the JDevtit JRtcamate. Goase II, 87. 
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GXimV) "The Art of War''*) and even «Belphegor";») but 
nevertbelesB he oonld not keep from fiilliiig into the cant use. 
"Amongr all other the counsellors of this young and 

nntowarde heire [Arsadachns] there lived a great 

Prince in the court of JMomaehu, who delighted 
rather to flatter then counsell, to feede corruptlonfi 
then purge them, who had Machevils prince in \a» 
hosome to give instance.*' — A Margarite of America 
Goflse 1,22. 
and again: — 

The next Harpie of this breed is Scandnle and 
Detraction. This is a right malcontent Devill, You 
shall alwaies find him his hat without a band, his 
hose ungartered, .... he hath read over the coniu- 
ration of MachiarrJ. In beliefe he is an Atheist . . . . 
hating his countrie .... not for default either in 
governement, or pollicy, but of meere innated and 
corrupt villainie; and vaine desire of Innovation." 

Wits Mis. ibid. 17. 
After Ward's careful analysis of the relation of Shylock 
to Barabas, little need be said of the direct outgrowth of 
the f<»mer from the latter. Shakspere's Jew in the^ Merchant 
of Venice" also suiFers what Barabas had f'leamed in 
Florence**. 

* 

"Still hATe I lN»n6 it [Antonio*! rating] with ft patient dmig, 
For snfifenmce is the badge of ell onr tribe. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for uae of that which ia mj own." I, 3 (110) 



1) (HI would tbey obeem that golden sentence of CorruUw 
Taaim legietered by NUtdiiavell, who saith, That men ought to honor 
things past, and obey the present, desiring and wishing for good Priucai, 
and howsoever they prove to endure them." Ibid. 18. Discorsi III, 6. 

') 'If (according to Machiavers doctrine) he [Ambition] have a 
great State oiipoied againet Urn.** — Ibid. 8. 

*) The 'ineamate deril" of drankennen is called "Beelpllogor^ 
Ibid. ia 
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Lancelot says: — 

"Certaiuly the Jew is the very devil incarn&L" 

hut he Is more humane than Barahas. ^) 

He is also as eager for revenge: — ''if it will feed 
Eothing else it will feed my revenge^ — and nses reUgious 
hypocti^: — 

"An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 
Slwtt I Iftj peijiixy npoa my smilf 
No, not fw Venice."*) IT, 1 (888-^-). 

But he neither murders by underhand means, nor dissem- 
bles, nor poisons as Barabas does; in sliart, he is much 
less even of an Elizabeiliaii Arachiavellian. ^) To the audience, 
perhaps, his most Florentine trait was his great wealth 
and covetousness, which idea had been introduced by 
Harlove. 

(1597) 

In the next year (1597)*) one of the most popular 
poets of the day, William Warner, shows that he had become 
acqnainted with Gentillet, and that he knew reference to 



Itlmmore says he acta under the devil. Ante p. 41. 
*) Cf. also the famous: — "The devil can cite scriptnxe for luw 
pnipoee.** 

•} Cf. BlM «Ziim Kftnftn. von Yen.** J«hrb. YI, IBK. **DIb BeUieit 
dieeee rich in Bint w&lzenden nnd nnm5gliche Oreuel gebftrenden 
Macchiavellismns [in Barabas] hat Sh. glUcklicherweise hier wie ander- 
w&rts beseitigt. Wie sehr derselbe jedodi nach dem (j^schmack des 
engUidben Yolkee war, bewelet der Umstand, daw n«di 8k. Ghapnuui 
mit Beiiyi dmi Sttrteidceluren konnte ; seine Tragedy of Alphonsnt B. 
IftsBt darin wie auch hinsiclitlich des Styls crkennen, du8 ihr nicbt 
Sh. sondem Marlnwp als Vorbild gedient hat." 

*) it la signilicant that the editions of „Albions Eagland" of 1589 
(6 bks.) and Ib^ (8 bks.) display no reference to MacchiavelU; the 
edition 1607 (12 Mu.) flnt oontaint the puMgee dted and they are hi 
all subsequent editions 1608 (18 hka.) and 1612 (16 bks.) with no addi- 
tional citation. 
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Machiavelli would be delectable to his audience. After 
calling the GOimsellor of the Queen -Mother and King 
Caiarles: 

**A Gennaine (to whose iore), 
Have Hachiyilian French-eTeatB 
Since sorted em-nuwe" 

AlUon's Bng. X, hi (CaiabiMii GSA). 

the author proceeds to paraphrase an entire .chapter of 
the „Principe'V) and concludes: — 

"When this, and worse than thns, thi« worse thau Machivel had said, 
With that conventicle's applause so working was not staid: 

For hence, if accidents we shall observe, may be collected 
The civill wanes and bjitcheries in France to have affected." 



^) "He told his travels, and instates his obaervations: how, 
Besides the only Turke, he none a monarch did allow: 

Who suffreth none by might, by wealth or blood, to overtop: 
Himself gives all pretomeiitii, and whom Uateth bira deth lop. 

His bands of Janizaries, who are formed and noorisht still 
Fkom CMdliood his own ermtons, hold all at his ovn vilL 

He out of dieae Ids eaptainss» sad his bissies doUi deet; 
Tliey do desewe 4heir loundw's trast. Us only weil affect 

The rather, fnr their dignities, and all that all possess^ 
Deteimine at his wiU, bohoo?es thanfore not to tmugiesse. 

SaTe bis xdigion, nooio is nsde, nnless in eonqnests lale, 

And that of policie, thereby to adde unto his state, 
Ifor even these permits he of religion to debate. 

Nor walled towncs, nor fortresses, his empier doth digest; 
Exc^t upon the frontiers, for secmtng of the rest. 

His siiViject? th^ii?. theirs, and the whole, at his devotion needs 
No inipOiito, taics or the like, whence tumult often breeds. 

Discourst of his experience thus, he then descends to it 
Whereby of Monarchia uii^lit himselfe the French king fit. 

''Whereas" (quoth he) French policie consists of three estates, 
The princes, nobles, commons, and each one of th'other wates — 
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This ahowB plaiiily enough his knowledge was from 
jPrench^) sonrees. Later on tJiis cbaracteiistie passage 
ocean: — 

vwMOttM Th» fine Italum states . * . . as Naples, IGUaiiie 

, ... to rich-built Genoa goe: 
Bnt fane, from drifting Florence keep, least HachiaveU yee groe.*' 

XII, 75 (648). 

Breton a^ain display s the ignorant pr^udice of the 
age in his "Wits Trenchmour". 

''Indeed sir quoth the Schollar, hee that doth for 
other, for I thanke you, tell he say to himselfe 
I beshrew yon, hee may have more kinde mt, then 
conunodious understanding: but by your leave, among 

for hearts tad bdps, and eft the king is MOM ef these three, 
Himselfe Hienlom^ siieh lets iemov*d, sole menudi thus might bee. 

Of aiielent peere, of valiaat men, great bnds, sad wbemMi all, 
By forced wane, or frandftall peaee^ to tmfmk» the fall : 
Wheielo leligioa's tnaxtel then presented ineaiie'iiot iqialL 

Meanwhile, untill of them by tnmes mare riddaiice, did behove 
To worke them mal-contents, tiie king to labor vulgar lore. 

• 

Immediately, even from himselfe, uo whit at their request, 
To passe preferments, not to them, but els as likes him best: 

And btit of peeees riTinouB the great ones to posoe^oe : 

Aud when his creatures shall grow to more those great to lease, 

To quarrel then those nobles, when in them great ii'^arts would lurk, 
That for the souldier, or the sword of justice should make work. 

So to provide that of the states be no convention nam'd, 
Eeli^iou noL disjuted of: stroug townes, which oft have tam'd 

The French kings, be dismantled : And when things aa thus be firam'd, 
His Kiyestie" (quot^ he) "shall hit the mftrke whereat be.aSm'dr* 

Op. dt. OM— .- 

This is simply "Friadpe" IT venided. 

') He also aocnaee Gatheriiie de Xedieie el atheism ss GentOlet 
had done. 

„Aiid Satheriiie de liediqp whose atheiame wrought much woe.'' 

X. 58 (627). 
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WKUj tliAt have teen stndieiits in this come of 
instruction, I flnde one notable vile creature, wlioee 
phlloflophy I may rather call mortall than morrall, 
his notes are.90 fail of poyson, to the spirit of all 
good dispodtion: and this good old Gentleman his 
name was Machavile. Oh quoth the Angler, a ven- 
geance nf all villaines, I think there was never 9.Yirh 
another: he hath left such devillish lessons to the 
worlde, that I thinke he wiD hardlie come at heaven. 
I pray yon sir, quoth the Angler/) let me intreate 
you ti) recite souie of them." Grosart II, 12. 

Then the scholar quotes: — 

"That it was good for a mau of conscience to keep 
the bands of his oath: and yet when pollicie may 
purchase a good jmrse,'^) an oath hath been ventured 
for a lesse matter then a million" .... "Fathers in 
the govemement should be feared of theyr Chil- 
dren" .... "That it is good for Maisters to be boun- 
tifuU to their servants, were it not that Keepers will 
say, that fatte hoimds will hunt but lazilie." .... 
**That he that will not curtsie to a Milstone, make 
musick to an Owle^ daainoe Trmi^amr with an Ape, 
aaid.faU to wonder aft a Wethereoeke, may hope afttf 
nnte, and pick on ahella for Ids GC»nfort** 

The angler refutes each in tnzn and oontinaes: — 
^Tush man qnoth he, are theae of his notea? Not 
in tbese wordea, Imt to fhia eifeet annswered the 
SefaoUar." 

The scholar then tells of **oertaine notes of a achoUer of 
Mb'' piachiavelli's] in which snch villainy is set forth aa "to 
ilnde ont a prodigaU hdre to naehim Ukeayonngerhrothfflf;*) 



*) ttiM It good: tiw angtor ealla MaddawUi's doctrines '*mcrt 

dsviUiflh" and Ihen naively asks what tli^ aire I 

') Here we see influence of Barabas. 

*) This must go back to Greene's "Groatsworth". 
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and there were ever a lawyer of a laige mmeamobp 
what a bribe might doo for a conyeiance.** ') 

The angler calls this "scholler of his", "a prettgr scholler 
at the devill^B [MachiaTeUi'a] alphabets Thus every yillainy 
under the sun was supposed to come from the Florentine. 
Bacon's essays of this year show that he was aa careM 
stulehT^Tjfitohtatenir 

bethans as the only man who really knew the Florentine; 

and he never falls into the cant use of popular pr^udice. 

One example of Bacon's citation will suffice: 

"Of Goodnesse and Goodnesse of Nature: The Italians 
liHve an ungracious proverb: Tanto buon che vol nienUi 
So good that he is good for nothing. And one of the 
Doctors of Italy, Nicholas Macciavel, had the confidence 
to put in writing, almost in plaine Termes: Tliat the 
Christian Fhith fiad given up good Mm, in prey to those, 
UitU »€ Tyrannioal, and. unjust. Which he spake, becauee 
indeed there was neyer Law, or Sect, or Opinion, did 
80 much magnifle Goodneaeer aa the Cbziiatian Bdi^iiMi 
doth."^ Assays ed. Wright 4& 
Li this year appeared a Latin drama "HiaclilaYeUiii^ 

liy D. Wibame; *) but the FloreiLtiue*fl name is merely lued 

to ebanustoriae an intrigning servant; knowledge of llaehiai* 

velli there is none In the play. 

In ShaJupere's ^'Heniy IV* Bnuidl would see in one 

place the influence of HaehiayellL 

''Machiayelli wamt seinen EmporkCnmiling yor tbei> 
mftSBiger Graoaamkeit im Qebranche dM* gewonnenen 



Even the proverbial simony of lawyot imputed to KadlkveDil 

•) CI Knno Fischer "Franz Baco" 967. 

^ Cf. "Discorsi" TI, 9^ also "Of Seditions ' — p. 56 — Discorai 
in, 27. "Of True Greamesse — 118 and Prin. 13. "Of CoanseU" — 
SB ilia Prin. 88. "Of Tidsihiide** - flS and DiMsoni n, 5 ete. ete. 

*) „Marhiave!hcs: a LsliB drama by D. Wibnme acted at Cam- 
bridge in 15^7. There is a copy of it.in MS, DoDM 884, tnnscribed in 
th« year 1600." Has. Mannal 146. 
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llaefat. Wir werden spftter hei Heinrich H*. seben, 
wie dieser UsnipBtor deu TT^nk liefolgt ond duicli 
eine puaeiide Milde in der That die Henscbaft 
liebfllt Bicliard m veiigisBt in dlesem Ponkte seine 
gewohnte ElngheiC Shak. 70. 

One is inclined to aaki did Sliakspere olnerve nothing 
of the phfloBophy of history for himself? 

(1598) 

In the next year (1598) "The Mirrour of Policie" 
referred to Machiaveili as authority ou tlie government 
of Venice. *) Edward Guilpin made the usual cant citation 
on hypocrisy. 

'^For when great Foelix. passing^ through the street, 
Vayleth his cap to each one he doth meet 

Who would not think him perfect cortesie V 
Or tba honej-sacUe of hnndUtle? 
The deriU he is m ioom: he Ii the devil 
Arfghtlj ecoonstred to hemist his evil 

Signior MachioKeU 
Taught Mm tins mnmmlTio: trick, with cortesie 
T'entxench himselfe iu popularitie." 

""Skiaietheia" : Grosart 36. 



'0 If endi. hiir'-iplittiiig IjmOti^orttilmgf ie to bo opplied to 

Shakspere (or other dramatists as well), a thotuand and one paasages 
might be traced to Machiavelli or to almost any writer on political 
history, e. g. 8h. "Ant. and Cleop." HI, 1. 

Vent.) "Who does i'the wars move than his captain can, 
Becomes his captain's captain." 

Machiavelli warns a prince, th at if an auxiliary general conauer for 
you, yon aie his pnsoner (Fki]L3d[IQ— but to daim this m Shunpeve'i 
isonne wonid be absnnL 

*) "Scarce Is; the like ComnHmwcole to bo found .... by tepottof 
MtdkiTile." 17. 
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SludcBim again made diroet mentioit of tfaciliiaTetti, 
in 'KTbd Many Wiye^: 

Host). '^Paaoey I sayl hear mine liost of tlie Garter. 
Am I politie? Am Z salitle? Am I a MtushiaVet? Shall 
I lose my doctor? no: he giTea me the potions and 
the motions. Shall I lose my paiaon? my priest? 
my Sir Hugh? no: — Boya of art) I havedeeeired 
yon both.*" HI, 1 (102). 

Here, of eontsey the use is that of a mere eatdiword, 
of which the play is flill;^) bnt it was a most foeetions 
flash of genial wit to have mine lioat of tiie Garter call 
himself by the Florentine's nsme. *) 

Ben Jonson now began his dtiEiiUoiis of MaGhiayeUi, in 
''The Case is Altered". 

Jon.) "Do you hear, aweet soul, sweet Badamant, 
sweet Machavel? one word, Melpomene, are yon at 
leiBDze?" ly, 4 (Gifford-^Jnnningham II, 542). 

Juniper says this when calling- ont Bachel for Onion. 
This is the first instance of a woman behig called a 
Haehiavel; but he calls her Rhadamsnt also, and is very 
careless of the meanings of his strange expressions. As 
Gifford says "Joniper was .... exceedingly popular" (II, 654.): 



^) So 1, 1 "UephMtopliilQB, SMkcmon*'; 1, 8 'Imlly Hmki, C&mt, 

Hector, Sir Pandanu, Lncifer, n, 1 Sir Acteon"; n, 3 "AMOnlftflitt, 
Gftlen"; and "Hibbocrat^s, "Doctor "Fanstusps, Goliath" etc. 

It was probably a remiui&cence of Marlowe : in later plays Machia- 
vrfli, Hephistophilia and Famtns oftea oooor at mere eatoh-wocdi to* 

geflMHT. 

*) "Der scUato Wirth, em Grosstiraer voll Spott and Str^dwn, 
der sich selbst fUr einen grossen Politiker nnd Macliiavell hSlt, dm der 
Kitzel sticht jeden zn foppen, Texirt den pedautischen Waliser Evans; 
€r moTs deuselben Verdmss haben wi» Falataff, daft die EinfSltigen, 
die nieht ehunil Eogliadi apvecJieii kSDnea., deh gegea ihii TeffainAeii 
and den Dniehtrielmini vm. sehie PMe iweHeii." OerriniU! fiOiak. 
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this calling Rachel a "Machavel"') Is not tdie least merry 

of his meaningless phrases. *) 

Marston took occasion to cite Macliiavelli in the popular 
manner, ^) in liis second satire : of a puhtan hypocrite he 
says: — 

"— who thinks that this ffooti man 
Is a vile, sober, damned pplitici&n? 



If dates are to be considered, this was an anachronism on tihe 
part of the carelU Ben; ainoe the oomedjr iilaya in Italy dniiiff EmpenNr 
^igiamimd'a (f 1487) xeign. 

') To call a subtle woman a Maohiavel became qvite a "ftd**. 
Cf. Congreve: "The Donhlp Dealer" H, 6 (Hunt 181). 

Mellefont (believing himself outwitted by Lady Tonch* 
wood). "So then, spite of my can and my fbiesight, I an 
canght, caught in my aeeniity. — Yet this waa hnt a dtaBow 
artifice, unworthy my Machiavelian aunt." 
also Farqnhar: ' The Constant Couple" II 4 (ibid. 522): 

Lady Lnrewell) "Welcome, my dear sir Harry, 1 see 
you got my directions. 

Sir H.) Directions! in tiie most charming manner, thou 
dear Machiavel of intrigue." 
also: Colman and Garrick, "The Clandestine Marriage" V, 2 QUloa. 
Brit Pram. lY, 606): 

Miss Sterling (to Mrs. Heidelberg of sly little Fanny). 
"I had no desire to sieqi, and wwdd not mdms myself know' 
ing that my HacUafel sistsr wwdd not rest 'till she had 
broke my heart." 
also: Murphy: "The Upholsterer" I, 3 (444) 

Qttidniinc (alter his ihltaure — to his daughter Bmiet). 
^oh, poh. I teU yon I know what I am abont — you shall 
have my hooks and ptmphletS) and all the maoiiSestoea of the 
powers of war. 

Har.) And make me a politician^ sir I 
Quid.) It would be the inride of my heart to find I had 
got a politieiaii in pettleeats — a fenmle Maehiavel! 'S bodi* 
kins, yon might then know as miieh as most people thegr talk 
of in coffee-houses.'' 

As will be seen, Mar«tnn obtained' later a careful knowledge of 
Machiavelli, and held a very high opinion of him. 
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0 it not this a cMirt60iuhiiiind«d man? 

No, foole, no; a damn'd HachiaveliAii ; 

Holds candle to the ic.vil for a while, 

That he the bettrr may thr wurlri lu^guile, 

That s fed with shows/^ Mai-stou ed. Bailen III, 211 

Anthonj Mnniday, who had heen in Italy, piodaeed 
about this time hia '^Dovn&Il of Bobert Earl of Hantiii^" : 
one passage in which, though it may possibly be a remin- 
iseence of Phitaich's L^sander, savors of the ''Prindpe^ 

Leieester, tearing off John's nsnrped royalty: — 

"Comn off, this crown: thi"' soeptre off! 

This crown, this Boeptre are King Eichard's right; 

Bmt tbon them, Bichmond, thoa art his trae knight. 

Ten would not ie&d liu iMuont, gratle J<du;- 

E6*B eraM to fetch it now. Come, wily In, 

Now yon are stripp'd out of the lion's oaae, 

What, dare joa look the lion in the face?" 

IV, 1 (Dodsley Vm, 178). 

Howeyer this maj be^ direct reference waa made to 
]Iaehia?elli in another play of this year; vix, ^^Mneedoms" 
The hero will disgoise himself to rescue Amadine^ and seeks 
connsel of Ansefano. 

Ana.) 'That action craves no counsel, 

Sbiee what yon rightiy are, wffl mon oonnuod, 

Than best umped shape. 
If OA.) Thon still nrt oppo^tifp in dispotitiOk; 

A more obscure servile habilimeat 

Beseems this enterprise. 
Ana.) Then like a PUmtlne or momrtateakt 
. Una) 'Tia mnch too tedions: I dislike thy judgement, 

llj miB4 ia gtafted on aa bomUor stock." 

Dodaley VU, 207. 

This is the first refmnce in the drama, snppoam^ 
MachiaTeUi so well known aa that only his native city need 
be mentioned; but the same recurs often enough later on. 
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(1699) 

Sbakspere's portrait of Hichard m had been accepted 
as that of a MachiaTel: in an hexameter poem "The Pre- 
fler?ation of Heniy YIT Richard is denounced as saeh: — 

— . "he spared nobody, whoi^e iite 
Might dommin fitt ft Ung, w^m lift m^ht work bim a ulichidie. 
H« mi a Tile MMhavilA, ■ad itill took timo at aTamtoge: 
To woik wank ittatagrau Mb lew'd mind gave him a coinage."*} 

again, 

"But now, uow mnrthenis horror. 
And Machavile stratagems 1 recorde, of a lewde malefactor. 
That did asorp as kiiig, that killed his owu very brethreu, 
Hardened hii n^hnee wife, and moay peeree, on a andden. 

Trewly my minde doth ft>>>iorre that I should here make the ledtally 

What Machavile policies, what shifta, what crafty deyices, 

What tyranns stratagems he devis'd to crucifie princes." Ibid. 58. 

bnt this is little more than tlie cant use. *) 

Kashe in this jear defending his master, Aretine, took 
occasion again to traduce MachiaTeUi *) How familiar he 
had become to play-goers, may be seen by looking at ''Lustra 
Dominion", a palpable imitation of Marlowe and Shakspere. 
E lf>ft yjr is an ft ina l gain at ri^Ti of Barabas and Aaron, having^ 



') Collier: "Illustrations of Old EnLlisli Literature" n, M. It ie 
to be hoped these are grcnnine, though they may be falsifications. 

') Compare this of Sir Pierce of Exton. 

This trecherus bludy Duke did bring eight tal men ui harnesse, 
Eaoh mitt a Ull in Ids head, like thferes, to moxier Ms Sgbnesae;' 
Who with a bill that he got by force, did manfoly withstand. 
Those MaehaTile hipochrites (fur he laid £»aie with his o^^'v^e hand)"* 

Ibid. 57. 

*) — ,,of that .treatise de tribus imjioatortbm mundi whicli w&h 
nOTer contriTed wittoat a generall comiuell of devils, I am verily per- 
swaded. it was none ef his (Aietiiie'e] . . . OettiMf I have heaid that 
gne of MachivePa followers and desdples was the aiithdc <f 'that 
booke," — "The UnfSoxtnnate Traveller" ed. Gosee 107. 
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the villainy of the one, and the lust of the other: he is 
called ''the black prince of Devils"; dying, he exclaims: -r- 



"Devils, come daim your right, and when I 
Oonfin'd within your kingdom, then shall I 
Oatact yoa aU in perfect villainy." V. 6 (Dods. XIV, 191). 

Where he had conned his saper-Satanic devflry, may 
he seen in this: — 

"Ziiack and Balthazar, come hither, see, 
Smrey my Ubmy. I ftodyt ba, 

Whilst you two sleep: marry 'tia villainy. 

Here's a g'ood book, Zarack, behold it well, 

It's deeply written, for 'twas made in hell; 

Now, Balthazar, a better book for thee; 

Bat ftnr myself thla, fUa tiie beat of all;. 

And therefore do I claim it every day, 

Vm fear the readers steal the ait away." *) V, 6 (188). 

This hook most he the ,yPrincipe'\ as Ward suggests. 
Measar may have studied IfochiaT^, hnt the anonymous 
author certainly did not; for there is not one passage in 
this lasdlTioas tradi which shows any influence whateyer. *) 

We see that Machiay elli was n ow congddered_a much 
greate r villa in thanlS^jpeSiffl^^n^^ evil: we need 
not wonder', when it jUUed later^i^^atjffldiolas 
IStMKV^jffffn tiie devilMi softrique t"of ''Old Nick^ 

Ben Jonson again maae a popular citation of Haehiar 
velli this year in his ^Every Man out of his Humour". In 
the chorus between acts n and m, Cordatus says to MitiSi 



*) hi Aphia Bdm'a rLf#eimeEto "Abdakna^' this is omitted; 
the point befaig no longer signifloant 

*) Eleazar goes thron^^ tha Qanal stage vlllaiiiy: he vses poiioii 

(U, 6. 131) and xeligious hypocriBy. 

"sin shines clear, 
\Vhen her black face religion's mask doth wear." II, 2 (121). 

He also cuts off all his accomplices in crime (Crab, Cole, Qneen- 
Hoiher, CSaidinal etc.), hat dtea no maxima. 
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that to judge all coiu tiers b}^ Fastidious Brisk, or ail wives 
by Deliro's wife: — 

— "were to afiirm that a man writing of Nero should 
mean all (emperors; or speaking* of Machiavel, com- 
prehend all statesmen: or in our Sordido, all iarmers; 
and so the rest." (Giff.-CuniDg. 96.) 

(1600) 

In 1600 HaUnyt makes the cant use of MacbiaveUi^) 
enpattottti and Breton links Achitophel and the Florentine 
together, resosdtatiqgir Gentillet's old thonght, that Hachia- 
vellf 8 principles if followed would lead to rain. 

"'Hee that is . . . 

And lore* Aehitophell for wicfcedneflae 

He that of Machavile doth take instructiou 

To manage all the matters of his thought; 

And treadea the wfty but to bli ownft dcstraclloiij 

Till late Repentance be too dearly bongh^ 

Shall finde it true, that hath beene often taught, 

As good be Idle as to sroe to schoole, 

To come away with uotliiog but the Foole." 

"Paeqnils Fusion" Gtm. I, S6. 

About this time appeared "Grim, the Collier of Croy- 
don". As Pegg-f'^ says, "the story of this play is taken 
in part from Machiavelli's Belphegor". The dramatist may 
have had the original before him, but more likely Eiche's 
version. 

In ''Patient Grissel" of this year occurs a thousrht to 



*) ''Hee [the King of Spain] may bee perswaded, that to leave no 
other succour or safetie to his nakednesse, but the olde stale practice 
of . . . hyring aud suboruiug some MacLaveiiiau underhaade by secret 
«(niv€9Wftoe, to st^ the conne <rf our piooeedUngs ... ie but a poore, 
weake, and nnewtaine ttay to mpholde his estate by." m, 686. 

*) Apnd Dodeley TUI, 391. Ct. alio Ward n, 188. 
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be found in the "Principe" ^) ; but also in almost every poet 
since Homer's day. 

Gwfllter) "But teach your jocund spirits to ply the chase; 
For hunting is a sport for emperors." 

Sh^ Soo. 18A1 p. 8. 

(1601) 

In the next year (1601) Henslowp mentioned in his 
diary a drama by Day and Haughton, ''Friar Hush and the 
Proud Woman of Anthwerp". Since there is no "proud 
woman" in the "Rnsh Ipcenl but in Machiavelli's Belphe^ifor, 
which wa8 uttei> ( riiitniiiiiled with the st^jry of the popu- 
lar necromancer, it may be assumed that this piay was a 
mixture of the two. As Herford says: — 

"It is obvious that this plot [of Belphegor] which 
can hardly have been unknown to the scholarly and 
cultured Day, would give point to the title of this 
last play which on the other hypothesis it does not 
possess." **Lit BeL of Eng. and Ger.*' 909. 
Marston in his ^Antonio and M elUda" dted MachiaTelli, 
and was the first dramatist to speak a good word for him. 

Antonio is digoised as a fool; hesonght to put off his 
masquerade he ezdaims: — 

"Why, by the genius of that Ploreutine, 
Deepe, Aeepe observing, sound hndn'd IbdieTeil, 

He is not wise that strives not to seem fool 
Wht!ii will the Duke holde feed Intelligence, 
Keepe warie observation in large pay, 
To dogge a fooles act ") 

n. Ant. and. MeU. lY, 1; HalUveU Ul. 

») Ct Priu. XTV Artp d. Go. V (861) Diflc HI, 39 (481). 
*) Herford: 308—318. 

*) Cf. Piero) "He that s a villain, or bnt meanly soulVl, 

Must still convertie and cling to routd of fools, 
Thftt eumot Reazdi the leake of hie de&eti." 

Thie Idea ofiginates in the drama with Maaton, and la the lea- 
ding thought in *'Th» Halcontent^ 
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Piero, in pait n, with his awfal heaps of yiUainy and 
murder, Is as typical an Elizabethan Machiavel as Barabas. 
He uses Strotzo to murder Feliche, and then treaeheronsly 
BCrangles him. 

thus shoold atHeoMii doe, 
That elMve through knola of enggy polidos, 

Use men liVe wedges, one strike out another, 
Till by degrees the tough and knarly tninke 
Be riVd in sunder." IV, 3 (123).^) 

This policy we have had afain and a^n. Inconti- 
nently npon this follows a thous^t perrerted firom the 
'^Principe*'. 

Ant) "Pish ! most things that morally adheve to souls, 
WhoUy exist in drank <q^oiu"') 

Marston seems to have known Machiavelli^s writings 
well, and to have onderstood them as will be apparent in 
"Sophonisba". In this aame play, part I, Fiero^ having con- 
quered Genoa from Andragio, immediately seeks to destroy 
him and all his kinsmen, 

"Which 111 ponne with such a burning ehaae, 
Till I hftve dried np Andnigio'a Uood » 1, 1. 

When seeking Antonio's death, he first has Strotzo de- 
lame him *) by accusing him of having murdered his own 
father. This is really Machiavellian; bnt he exclaims: — 

**I am great in blood, 
UneqnaU'd in revenge."* I, 1. 

This is clearly the Inflnence of the Barabas-Aaron- 



*) Vide ante. Span Trag. p. 26. As Aronatpin (Eng. Stndien 
XX, 85) says "Fur den zweiten Theil ist die SjMUiiah Tragedy dea 
T. Kyd das wichtigste Vorbild gewesen". 

*) or. Frin. rvm. 

*) This method is advocated in Prin.VIII. Gf. DiiO. HI, 40 (484). 

*) rf. PriTi TIT, also Gent. Ill, 2. 

*) He defames his own daughter for revenge. 
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Elea2ar type, also seen in his dissembling, ^) poisoning, and 
general villainy,') g'uided by a devlL*) Again Marlowe 
and Machiavelli are mixed up: — 

"Where only honest deeds to kings are frM, 
It is 90 empiie, but a bcgguy." II, 1. 

There can Iw no donbt that Manton used the ''Frin- 
cipe" for this drama; bnt Marlowe^a inflnenee was eTOn 
stronger than ]ICachiayel]i*s. 

(1602) . ^ 

In^he next ypar (1 fi09) wa.5 piihlisht^ t.hft tr gjg)«j-iQ!l.^ / - 

of Gentillet TriaileJby:_}';itericke._in_J^77^ it called' forth 1 j 

a host of citations. William Bas continued the cant use. ^) ^ 
Breton did the same, *) and warned against Machiavers in- 
structions: — 

"File Machivile his vile instrnctions, 
Which are but poysona to a princely minde: 



*) ''And didBt thou ever ee* » Jndae Uas 
With 9, mare 4S0?ert tondh of fleering hite?** Ft IL I, L 

*) "Poison the father [Andrugio], butdier the eoil [Antfioio] and 
many the mother [Maria] ha!" Ibid. I, 1. 

*) Strotso) "I would have told you, if the incnhns 

That rides your bosom would have patience". 

Ibid. I, L 

*) Ante p. 16. 

*) "The meKchantf or the XadiMlbB, 
The Teomea, tradesman, downe, or any one, 

What ere he be, we tnme our backs to none." 
"jSword and Buckler or The Servingman's Defense." 

Collier, lUus. H, 13. 

*) "It [ingratitude] bringeth toorth mch shametuU £>Tiii, 
Out of the ahemelftaee wkl»d ndnde; 
As by suggeetien of the Divell, 

Makes Nature goe against hir kinde: 
When Mpti that Hhould bee Vertue's friendly 
Become but Machaviiian heads." 

MlfMl/WkMfie. Gfoe. 1, 4. 

Xeyer, MMUa-nUl. 
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And noted well, are but destructions, 
That doe the world with wicked humors blinde: 
And do 1^ foiile to helliih lerrioe Unde. 
Where nothing for gaine must be fbrbidden, 
While diTelfl in the ehftpe of men are hidden." 

Motker'» Mu$ing. Qros. I, a 

Ghettle took occasion to traduce Machiavelli very yio- 
tently in his '^Hofflnan^ Ferdinand, baying adopted Hoff- 
man (as Otho in disgtiise] and disinherited his son the fool 
Jerome: — 

Jer.) "They say I am a fool, Stilt; but follow me; PU seek oat 

my notes of Machiavell : they say he is an odd politiciaa. 
Stilt) Ay, faith, he's so odd that he hath driven even honcitj fiom 
all men's hearts." H, 2 (Lenuard 22). 

The silly Jerome's '} remark is intended, of course, for 
parody; but Stilus answer is in earnest, and shows Ma- 
chiaT^ was thought to have driven all honesty from the 
woild. Hofiman is a villain of deepest dye: be employs 
Lorlck in murder and then kills him; he also uses poison, 
dissiinulation» awM revenge etc^ etc in the Elizabethan 
MachiaveUian way, but dtes no maxims. 

In angth^ i^hiy- -of this year^^roverbial use is made 
of the perju^jLficusation, and there is"li336(i to "MtfCBlVe* 
HsTne**^nigea7flr8t mlf gggcgiTmlo lEe't U am by Mai ' to we. 
Thus "in Dekker aiiriTatstonVi^Atirefflagtix: 

Horace has sworn not to tradxiiie TuCCa anymore: — 

Tooca) **I know now th'aat a number of thes*' Quiddits to binde men 
to til' peace: 'tis thy fashion to flurt luke in everie man's face: 
and then to craule into his bosome, and damne thyself to 
wip't oif again: yet to give out abmndf tiint he waa glad to 
come to composition with me: I know Monneur Machiavell 
'tis one a thy rules ; My loug-heel'd Troglodite, I could make 
thine ears bnme now, by dropping into them, all those hot 
oathes, to ivhich, thy selfe gav'st volnnturie fire, (when then 
wast the man in the Moone) that thoa wonld'ft jlbtw Bquib 



Chettle, no doubt, had Greene's Ateokin in mind. 
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out any new Salt-]>eter Testes ag:ainst honest Tucca, nore 
those Maligo- tasters, his Foetaaters: I could Cinocephaltu, 
bat I will not, yet thou knowest thon bast broke those 
oatbcs la ]niiit| nqr exeellint inftfinl. 

Horace) Otptea — 

Tnoca) Nay I •umU what breath is to come liroiii HmOi thy annrar 

is, tliat there's no faith to be helde with Heretickes and 
Infidels, and therefore thou sweax'st uue thing"; ed. Peu^ 

Ron I, 235. 

This maxim, "there's no faith to be held with Here- 
tickes", is taken almost word for word from "The Jew of 
Malta".') Since Dekker -) ne};er makes mention ofjMftjcliiar-- 
velli jji_hi s individuaT dramas and Marsioii d< es, this ci- 
tation may "be impiite9"To"~the taTter. This was the year 
of two lost plays by Chettle and Heywood : 'The London 
Florentine"*) in two parts. "The Florentine" can refer 
only to Machiavelli; but as to the nature of the play it 
would be waste time to coigecture. 

(1603) 

In 1603 John pavies also presuiiied M^h4<i¥elli so well 
known, that _ he, -needed to be referred to only as the Flo- 
rentine, just as was done in Hncedoim ^ 

"The Aire ve Iweatli doth beare an Ore heieblf 
And being lubtil mores tbe simple Mimde; 



^) Ante p. 8S. 

") He seems to Imve made no use of HsehkTeUi. Lengbdne seys: 

"The beginning of "If it be not good the devil is in it" seems to be writ 
in imitation of Matchivel's novel of Belphegorj^ where Pluto summons 
the .^rils to CounciL" M<mu9 Tfi^mphdna 122. ^ 

Bni MeiioiS sSbiire 'tiiat Cenghaine's sappodtkm, expanded by 
HalliweU to tlie assertion that "the principal plot of the play is founded 
on Belphegor", is absolutely untenable, and the play arose from the 
Friar Rusli legend. (Herford 308—318.) A carefal examination of Dek- 
ker's jplay ahows it to contain no reminiscence CTeu of Machiavelli^ 

•} Cf. Chettle e^l. Lennard XIl. 
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For, never yet wu fooU a Fiorentxne, 
At liy «h« viw Inlik ndl olMflrrtd ^» 

"HieroeomuM." Gfowrt I, 88. 

Henry Crosse fancied Machiavelli especially huitful to 
age : ^) and Breton seemed to be growing tired of all the 
so-called Machiavellian policies in books. 

He dedicates to John Linewray his "Dialogue of Pithe 
and Pleaduie' : — 

"Wherein it may be you shall fiuae pleasant witt^s speake 
to some porpoee, no Kachavilian poUiciee, nor yet idle fables", 

— GfMtit n, 4 

The tnjislfttion of Mjoatajgne's esBays mentioned Machiar 

TeUi'O M jNMMMi: in -the same is also to be fbnnd the lion- 

aiid*foz maxim: 

BcnUlue Ihe Sight ii reported to have entezed into 
hie duzge ae a Fcoc, to have carried himself therein as a 
Lion, and to have died like a Dog." Flioio ed. Horl^, 166. 

That Jonson" had read Machiavelli carefally is ap- 
parent from the "DiBcoTeries":*) we would natoraUjr seek 



^ — epeake e«ai«w]iiit«if tium viJiie, idle, -wantoii Pmphlete 
and lascivioos love-booke ^ Aietine'e manner] ... as hurtful to youth, 
ae MaehaviU to age." Ytrtm OmmmmtalA, Qxomrt 

*) "Machiavel's discoorses were very solid fov the subject, yet hath 
it been very easie to impugne them, and those that have done have left 
DO lesse a facilitie to impugne them." Florio ed. Morley 336. 

*) Almoit the iMft cap. 9 «f the Ml ie inooiporated hi the 
Diieovwiee. A fidr apeeimeii of their coaneidenoe ie a. g. Giif-Cnim. 4M: 

XohHium ingenxa and Prindpwn mria. 

Piin. 9. ' E non sia alcuno che ripngni a queata mi a opinione 
con quel proverbio trito che chi f<mda in sul poj^olo, fonda 
in tul fango; perch6 quello h vevo qiiando on oitta^no piri- 
vato vi eft fondamaato, a daaai ad inteadare cha il popolo 
lo liberi quando esso fusse opjneaeo dagl' inhnid o dai aiag^ 
Btrati." Cf. also Disc. I, 48. 

Jon. {loco ct<.). "Nor let the common proverb (of he that builds 
on tJie people baUde on dirt) dieeredit my opMcka: Ibr Hiat 
hath only plaoe where an anibttioaB and private panon, for 
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his influence in ^Sejanus". Several passages contain thoughts 
to be found in the Florentine's writings; but Bince Jonson 
never cites them as his authority and always goes back to 
Tacitus, Sallust, Livy etc.: it must be concluded, the coin- 
cidences in this "prodigious rhetoric" and MachiaveUi aiiae 
in having been drawn from the same sources. 

wm» popular end, traito in them against the public jnstioe 
aaA nagiatrate.** 

Again : 

"dementia. — Machiavell. — A Prince should exerciae hifl crnelty 
not by himself, but by his ministers ; so he may laTe himself > 
and his dignity wiCh Ua people, Iqr eaoriflefaiig those when ha 
list, laifh the great doctor of state. MacMavell." (405). This 
comes from Prin. 7 — and is refuted by Jonson. 
And again: nnder Clementia tutela optima (405) Prin. cap. 8 
in cited and refuted: — "He that is cruel by halves (saith 
the said St. Nichoflaa) loaeth no leas the opportunity of hia 
cruelty than of hie henefits" — When Jonson here canonized 
Mncliiavelli, he was, no doubt, thinking of the cant term for 
thieves (St ^'icholas' Clerks) so often used in the drama; 
vide B. and F. "Loyal Subject" HI, 4 (330): Webster "Cure 
ibr a Gnckold" IV. 1: Wilson "The Cheats'* 1, 1 (18). 
To annioae thia idea of Hach. being considered the patioa Mint 
of pads was meant in earnest, or other than a merry jest, 
would be as absurd as to think Butler was serious in 
saying, "Machiavel gave name to our Old Nick", which 
Maeanlaj aetaally aeema to have thought. It is intaresting 
to compare with Jonson'a '*8t MaAbiaTsl", Lacy's "The Dunh 
Lady" UI, 1 (59). 
Doctor) "Nurse ... Til show thee a reverend book, cali^ St 
Aretine's, where you shall be convinoed there's no such thing 
aa honesty." CH iUd. also 1 (M D. of B. IV). 
^) 8of.) "Whom hatred frights, , Let him not dream of aorenlgn- 
ty . . . The prince who shames a tyrant's name to bear, Shall never 
dare do anything but fear; All the command of aceptna qoite doth 
perish, If it begin religions thoughts to cherish": 

n, 2 (Gift Onnn. I, 968). Cf . Flin. ZVn: Disc m, 19 (377). 
3^.) "The prinoe that foods great natmes, they iriU sway him 
Who nonrisheth a lion, must obey hiioo." — 

III, 3 (304). Cf. Prin. XIH: Disc. H, 20 (254). 
Mac.) "He that will thrive in state, he must neglect The trodden 
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In tliis year Shakipere produced another fine viDain, 
Angdo in '^Measure for Meaanre" : he is more in the manner 

of Beaumont and Fletcher than of Marlowe. One would hardly 
call him a MachiaTeUian; and yet Davenant, in his "Law 
against Lovers" an amalgamation of this play and "Much 
Ado**, did not hesitate to have Benedick impute his brother 
Angelo^ villainy Machiavel'a booka. 

Bwlrioe) — "teedidc, 

We will cast oif the Mnioos faces of 

CoBfpirator', and appear to thp f!f'puty 

As merry, and as gay, as nature m 

The spring. This house shall be all camiral, 

All iBiiHumffiflfl, 

Bflnediek) Goodl we will laiifi;h him [Angdo] ont 

Ofs politics, till he make paper kites 

Of Machiavers books, and play with his pages 

In the fields." IV, 1 (Dram, of Best V, 168). 

(1604) 

Nest year (leOA) appeared a book, the title of which 
is characteristic of the times, and shows that Ben Jonson'a 
application of the Florentine's name to a woman liad not 
passed unnoticed. It is calledi "The Unmasking of a femi- 
nine Machiavell" by Thomas AnjireK.^jL^ From this, ti^^ 
iomething might be expectfidy but .it-turBs-eut-t^^e merely 
a fierce diatiibe upon a false woman^ thisucalling-a -pro- 
stitute, a "Machiavel" was probably, a reinmiBcence ofNashe. 
who-had_ajreadj iraput^iljLhe art of venery to the Floren- 
tine statesman. ^ One passage is, however, very signihcant 



paths that truth and rierht respect: And prove new, wiWer 
ways: for virtue there Is not that narrow thing, she is else- 
where; Men's fortune there is virtne; reason their will; Their 
Hcence, law; «nd tiielr obMmnoe, ddlL OoeMioit is thdr 
foil; conscience, their stain; PloAttlieir Imtn; and wliat else 
is, vain." III. 3 (305). 

>) Of. Drake: "Sh. tad his Times" I, 676. 

*) Ante p. 59. 
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of what Machiavelli had now become to the popular 
mind. 

"That damned Politician MnehiaveV, 

That, some say, had his Maximes oat of hell, ') 

Had h« bnt Iimm a selialUur vato her, 

To teune Ma Arte, need not have 

She of ]ier owne would have imparted store 

Of cursed plots, ne're thought upon before, 

Such and so deepe, as none coold e'le devise, 

But her giett Giwiddn, firther of all Ijet. 

With the JSKmum vogrce can ihe beguile, 

And weepe, but like the Nile- bred CrocodUef 

That on the ])rhy she instantly devonres. 

Dissembiiog teares in great abundant powers. 

Witii the Oamdmm ttm ihe libn^ her Mew, 

Like eyoy otjeet that her eje doth view, 

Prottut was never half so mutable 

As the unconstant. of h^r word unstable : 

Her eyes like BasUiskji dart puyson out. ' p. 19. 

The Elizabethans were never tired of mentaoningr the 
hyena, the crocodile, the chameleon, Proteus, the basilisk 
etc. : jast as these were mere fictions in their imaginations, 

fication of ail villainy,; the iiount6i'|)ailj(itjth^^ Thus 
ill '^nar Bacon's Prophecie: A Satire on the Degeneracy 
of the Times", the brazen head introduced to the Elizabethan 
audience by Greene says: — 

"How observation findes 

By all experience artes, 
How Machavilian mindes 

Do plaie the defile partes; 
While love, (alas!) hath little grace 

III worflMpping a wicked face." 

Percy Soc. (HalliweU) XV. p. 15. 

The same use is made in denonndng Sir Walter lElaleIgh 
as a HacfaiaTellian. 



'} Cf. "From female Machiavell pull thou the maske 

^ » — — ftom daughter to the Devlll" ». iMd. 
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"Wilye Watt, wilie Wat, 
Wots thou not and know thou what, 
Looke to thj fame tad. qmA 
la. UntnuB Mid ekie. 

Fveahe hoimdes tra on thy taile, 

That will pull downe thy saile, 
And make thy hart und qiiaile 
Lord for the pittie. 

For thy skannce and pride, 
Thy bloudy misde healde, 
And fhy momth gaping wido 

iliaohioToni MachiaTdL 

Essex for rengeance cries, 
His bloud upon the lies. 
Mounting above the .ski« s 

Damnable fiend ot hell, 

MiseheToai Matchivell." 

Percy 8oc. No. 66, VIL 

Robert Pricket defended Essex from the veiy crime 
jost iiupiiied to his rival 

,,He [Essex] was nnt hollow, like the Vaults of heUf 

His 80undnPS9e tied from base hypnrhrisy. 
He fetcht no rules from hel-borne !)Iachiavei, 

His leaniittg was divine Philosophy, 
His word and deed without a false bitandiBg, 
In Honors Lyft went ou, the Tnuh coninMndJn|(; 

His vertues steps to Truth iucliude, 

Close subtile falshood underminde. ' 

Sonon Fame, Gnwart. SB. 

Breton continued in his cant use. *) 



») Cf. Cowper 'Charity" ^Chalm. XVIII, 636). 

"Whan loTO, in these the WorldV last doting yean, 
As fluent as the want of it appean 

The statesman, skill'd in projects dark and deep, 
Might buru \m uselesjjj Machiavel, ajid sleep." 

Grimello) "I loved no Painting on my fa«e ... nor excesse in 
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In Shakspere's "Othello" Jago is a thorough Italian 
villain : his playing off of Roderigo and Cassio is not "un — 
Machavilian", but still shows no direct knowledge of the 
"Principe". The only thought, which might possibly come 
from this book, is of frequent occurence in Shakspere. 

"Doll not device by coldness and delaj." II, 8. 

In Marston and Webster's "Malcontent** Mendoza is a 
"villainous politician", but rather a shaUow one. His scheme, 
of using Malev le to kill the duke, and then to kill him, 
is that so often found already in the drama; he has, however, 
all the egoism, of a Machiavel. 

"We that tie great, onr lole aelf-good ttiU moTes ns." 

IT, 1 (BnUeii I, S88). 

He cites two Machiavellian maxims, both of which had 

appeared before in English literature. 

"They fpiero and MalevoleJ shall die both, for theil deserts 
Than we cau recompense." ') IV, 1 (291). [crave more 

"Mischief that prospers, men do virtue call.*) 
I'll trust no man: he that by tricks gets wreaths 
Xeeps them with steel'* V, 2 (306). 

These show, as before stated, that Marston had studied 
the "Prince". The very blunder through which M^uLosa 
£uls Machiavelli had warned against 



my apparrell . . . nor to flatter a foole, nor to converse with a Macha- 
vilion, make idle love" — Grimellos Fortmie: Grosart. II, 6. 

^) Vide "Leicester's Commonwealth" — Bnckingham and Eich. III. 

p. 89. 

■} Gf. Behn: "The FeigB*d CnrtecuM*' Y, 8 (H, 889). 

CorweKa) — *'for Wisdom is but goo4 Sieeeee in Udnge, and 

those that fail are F m I s 
QaUiflrd) Most gloriously disputed : 

Yon're grown a Macluveliian in your Art.' 

*) Mend.) "The chiefest secret for a man of state 

to live semeleei of a etnnftUese hate.** Y, 8 (807). 
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(1605) 

In Sjl7ester'8 '*Da Bartas" of this year, EngUuid is 
accused of using JiachiaTelliaii prtneiples. 

— "the Translator (leaving his translation} sharply 
dteth England 

And wanton England, why haat thou forgot 
Thy vMtatlmi, tm tinaa lud'at it mot 

Thine nncontroU d, bold, open Atheiitn 
Close Idol'Service: cloaked Hypocrum 

Stiif«-ftiU AmbiUon, Fl&rmtUtimg States 
A'iftft and J^tetixm nn,jbtg Ihgiitzatei 

These are thy sins: These are the Signes of Ruin." 

2nd (lay of l»t week. 

In the comedy of the ^'London Prodigal" once attrlbnted 
to Shakspere, occurs the following: 

Matter Flowerdale) "Good morrow, good Sir Lancelot: good 

morrow, master Weathercock. By my troth, gentlemen, I 
have been reading over Nick Machiavel. I find him good to 
be known, not to be followed. A pestilent hnman fellow! I 
hare made cevtaiB annotatioiiB on bin, auch as they be." 
m, 2 (Ano. Brit Dvau. 868.) 

This idea of annotations is, of coarse, a reminiscence 
of Greene, who probably had his notion from Nashe. 
When Sir Lancelot presses Elowerdale to tell him if he 
have a duel on hand with Oliver, he rejoins: — 

"The Italian hath a pvetty saying. Qnesto I haTO forgot 

it too: 'tis out of my head: Init in my translation, if it hold, 
thus: If thoQ hast a Mend, keep him; if a foe, trip him." 
m, 8. 



Marhiavelli expressly says that hate ia fatal. Piin.XVII. SoHanno 

in *'Sophoni«ba" : — 

"Tis well in f^tate 
To doe close ill, bnt voyd a public hate," II, 3 (627). 
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Ko mh maxim oecitrs in IfacliiATelli, and fhere are 
none of his flnpposed teachings in this play ; bnt certain)|y, 
it was not nnintentional that this wretched profligate was 
made to read HachiaTelli: no donht^ the audience saw in 
such reading the sonrce of all his licentioiisnees. 

Chapman, with his excellent Terendan comedy ''All 
Fodtes*', now sought to ridicule the popular conception of 
MachiayeUiam in Gastanzo, a simple old fool who, howeyer, 
boasts himself 

— "ftcqiuinted 
With the im aleighto tod pdlictei of the woild." • 

1 (Shephexd 68). 

He is duped by everybody, but tenaciously considers 
all except himself fools. He is the parodied Machiavel. 

Valeric, believed by his father Gastanzo too bashful 

even to speak to a woman, is a very rake : he meets, 
and embraces his "stolen wife" Gratiana of whom 
Gastanzo had no knowledge. The wily Binaldo 
says: — 

"And ahonld the wretched Ifodiivfelieii 

The covetouB knight, your father, aee thii etglit, 
Lusty Valerio?" 1, 1 (49). 

A|^ain, whenBiualdo actually cozens the old simple- 
ton into taking Gratiana in his own house, as 
Fortnnio^ wife: 

Bin.) "And work all this out of a ]f Mhiayel, ^) 
A miserable politician 

I think the like was never played before." II, 1 (57). 



•) Cf. Otway: "Friendship in Fashion" V (p. 69 ed. Tli urn 
Mr». QoodviU (Lettice having reported her huaband is coming 
home di«g;iiiMd to 4«oeiTe her) *'Mr. Traman, do yom fetin 
with lUlagoie. TVL itay here, and receive tUi MeeUftval ia 
aiiguiM,*' 
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Gastanzo's MaduaYeUUm consists in the following 
evident parody: — 

Tromiies are no Fetten: with that tongM 

Thy promise past, nn promise it againe, 
Wherefore has M&u a Tongue, of powre to speake 
Bat to qwaltt 11111 to hb owne private porpose? 
Beaatei utter hut one aoiuid; but Men have duage 

Of speach and Beason, even by Nature given them: 

Now to say one thing-, and an other now, 

As beat may serve their profitable endee." II, 1 (66). 

In '*E«8twird6 Ho6"» Borgia^) is sited raoeh in the 
manner MaddaveUi ordinarily was. In Heywood's play, 
'*If you know not me", recnrs tiie old thought in **TanGred 
and Oismunda": 

Whuhester to XaiyO 'If yonr Ughneie 

Will your own estate preser^'e, you must 

Foresee far danger, and cut off all such 

As would your safety pretjudice." Sh. Soc. 197 (1851). 

In ''Volpone'*, Jonson intiodnced a veiy ftcetions use 
of the popular "scare": — 

Sir Politick) Firat» for year gwb, it nitat be grave aad eeiieiu, 
Yoy reeerv'd and Ibok'd: not tell a aeeret 

On any terms bewait 

You never speak at ruth — 
(Peregrine) Howl 

Sir Pd.) Not to straagen 

And tiien, for your religion, profess none, 

But wonder at the diversity, of all: 

And, for your part, protest, were there no other 

But simply the laws o^the land, you could oontont you, 

Nle. Ilachiavdi and Mooeier Bodin, both 

Were of this mind. Then must yon lean the use 

And handling of yonr ghue; (theee axe main matters 

^ Quick;) ''Bring forth my braverio. 

Now let my tmndn ihoote forth their lilkes ennoeal'd 

I now am free, and now will jiistifle 

My trunkes and puukes. Avauut, dull flat-cap, then! 

Tta, the cortaine that shadowed Borgia!" II, 1. 
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With your Italian:) and to know the hmr 
When jou muBt eat your meloua, and jour figti. 
PwO It tiwt a point of state too? 
Sir Fd.) Hove it is." IT, 1 (8%). 

In this scene, as Whalley observed and Gifford accepted, 
Jonson ridicules the advice usually ^ven for Italian travel ; 
it is also evident he has adopted Chapman's bantering 
sarcasm on MachiaveUi 

(1606). 

In the year 1606 Bamabe Barnes cited MachiavelH 
thrice in his "Offices": one citation treats of the maxim 
often found in the drama. Thus in the dedication to King 
James: — 

"Vile is that wretched analogie, which the corrupt Florentiue 
Secretarie Aicolo MachiveUi servant to Duke Fetro di Medicif 
did in Us puddle of princely policies produce betvHxt a tme 
Prince and a mixt monster: resembling him (by the example 
of AchiUrs who was instructed by Chyron the Centaure) unto 
II lion and a fox, importing his streng-th and caution in all 
ailaireH: whereas it is well kuowen, how no true prince can 
•pliy be oonpaved to tiiat xauKfwj eatve. ... n Fnndpe 
cap. 18.** 

The two Other references never occur in the drama; 
all tbree are, of conifle, refiited or denied. ^ Maraton again 



It is Tery comm«idable in a prince to be reputed libenll, which 
some emions tad cmudng wiitne would have out of llie pones of 
others .... Kieolo Mace. U pren. esp. 16." p. 18. 

•) e. g. "There is one ambitious rule, which the Machivilian politicks 
Imvp tmight to colour their wickeduesse, according to that saying out 
ot J^unpi<i«« cited by Cicero horn the mouth of Caius Caesar t Nam si 
vMandmn ett jus, regnandi groHa vMtmitm est; al\js rebus pieMmn 
colas: For if men wiU violate jostioe, tlie violation thereof onght to 
proceed from the hopes of soveraiguitie. which may depend thereon: in 
all other things (saving in matters of empire) let a man declare ]iietie. 
Bat the wisest Philosophers teach ns, that it is base and vulgar to 
tUfst alter soveralgnitie; meaning tint amUtion can not sease upon 
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shows in Sophonisba liis intunate knowledge of the 
"Prince". 

Qjplua) "Passion is ibmmhi when it spatke* from niffht: 

I t*ll thpp, man, nor k'lngn nor gods exempt, 
Bat they ^ow pale if once they find contempt" ^) 

I, 1 CBuUen n, 242). 

80 also: — 

GiriluLlojL^Pishl pvMiMroiia sncoeNe gives Uackett aetimtt glorto; 

TlM niAMiea tn nnnmemlmwd in moit ttoiy."*) 1 (B66). 

again, 

Afidrnbal lias given oi'der for MaaaniaBa's morder: — 

Hinno) "Bat yet thinke, AedraMl, 

'Tis fit at least you bear griefe's outward show; 

It is your kinsman bleeds. What need men know 

Your hand is in his wounds? 'Tis well in state 

To doe doio ill* baft vojd m paUie liafte,'**) II, a i^^H). 

and again: — 

Bmuio} "Pn^t and boneoty ave not in one state*' 1 ^64). 

Although this last line savors of Marlowe, yet there 
can be no doubt, but that three of these passages go di- 
rectly to tbe 'Trlncipe", as well as tbe loltowing Qften 
found before: — 

Carthaloj — "violent chance shall force a state 

To break given faith. 

•Veware t'offend gnat men, and let them Uve."*) n, 1 (2iS8). 

Medice or, as lie confesses himself, "Mendice" in the 
"Gentleman Usher" was a fitting study for Lorenzo in *'A1- 



a very noble and magnanimioos heart. . . . Vide cap. 17 prince Nio. Ifa- 
ehiavell." p. 110. 

') Cf. Priu. XIX: Disc. IH, 6 (329). 
•) Prin. XV. Ante 10&, note 2. 

») PljQ. XVII. 

*) Ante p. 2,'.. 
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phoDBiu**, but MachiaTellian maziins were not^ ae yet, used 
eerioQsly by Chapman. 

(1607) 

Having made acquaintance with Machiavelli, Barnes no\\' 
sought to incorporate his knowledge iu a play, "The Divel's 
ChaJ^r"^), containing the life and death of Alexander VI 
and Caesar Borgia. The play is a palpable imitation of 
Marlowe; the Pope signing the blood compact, cuujuniig and 
dying as Faustus had done. '0 It is a mixture of murder, 
adultery, incest, homicide, fratricide, and sodomy seldom 
murpaned. No mention is made of liacbkTeQii but tlie 
Trindpe" *) is used to considerable extent in tbe first act 
So: — 

Alex, to Candy) "Yon must not be so ceremoniuB 

Of oatiies and honeilyi Flinoes of tiiii wcold 

Are inrickt iu the iMokes of coDscience, 

You may not breake.your promise for a worlrl: 

Learne this oue lemtn — looke yee inarke it well, 

It is not alwaies needful to keepe promise, 

For Pxinoeo (forc*d by meere neeeittty 

To panse their fidthfall promises) againe 

Fovc'd by tlie laigie iieoeuij^ to hnaStA pnmiie." I, 4. 



*) No doubt, the same as "Alexander Yl^\ entered on the Statio- 
ner's registers Oct. 16th, 1607, though HalliweU ifiic. of Plays p. 9) 
does not notice it as such. 

•) Oniceiardiiii acts as prologue just as MaehlaTelU did for the 
•Jew of Malta". 

•) Sforza's words to Charles alsn arise from it: 
*"Can more grosse error rest in poUicy, 
Then first to raise a turbulent sharpe storme, 
And mndTiieiUj to leftve &ie&mb 
To doubtful ehanoe tnd poMiUlitieB. 
To brooch strong poysou is too dangerous, 
And uot be certaino of the present vertue 
Which is cout&med in hi& Antidot. 
Wilde five pennitted wilJMnit limit baniMf 
Sven to oonaame them tlmt flnt kindled it." 

I, 1. Of. Pzia. m. 
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and this: — 

GiMu) "And for yonr more fautractioiu learne tbMe rales I 
If any Cedar in yonr foiregt apread, 
ApA overpeere jonr bnndiM iritii bii top 
Provide m a» to ent Idm at the zwte, 
Sabome infomen or by snares intrap 
That King of Flies within the Spiders Webbe; 
Or else ensnare him in the Lion's toyles. 
What fbfi^gk Hw nmltitiiSe applaud bis tune: 
Became llie Tolgar bave wide open earee, 
Matter amongst them, and poesesse their hearts 

That his df^sipTiPTTiPTits wTone-hf ftgninst the state, 
By which yea wound him with a pubiicke hate: 
So let bin peiUi yet seeme pitdAiL 
Ohenidi the weakeneese of bis stodt end Moe 

As if alone he meritted disgrace. 

Suffer yonr Conrt to monme his funeralls, 

Bat borne a bone-fire for him in your Chamb^." 

to whieh Alexander adds: — 

"Oseiar deliToretb Oradee of tra^ 

'Tis well-sayd Caesar, yet attend a little, 
AtlA hinde them like rich bracelets on thine aimeB 
Or as a precious iewell at thine eare. 
Suppose two factious Princes both thy friends, 
AmUtioDS botii, and botii oompetiton, 
Advance in hostile armes against each other: 
Joyne with the strongest to confound the weake. 
But let your wftr'«i foundation touch his CrownO, 
Your neerest charity conceme yourself j 
Els let bim perish: jet seeme efaaiftalde^ 
As if yon were meerely oompoi'd of Tertne: 
Beleeve me, Candy, things are as they seeme, 
Not what they he themselves: all is opinion: 
And ail this world is but opinion"^) 1. 4. 

even Bemes mixee up MachiaveUi and Marlowei 

"Look what larfre diptanrp is twixt Heaven and Earth, 
So mony leagues twixt wealth and honesty: 

>)Mn. XXL 



But 
thus: 
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And they that live puling ii|>on the ftniti 

Of honMt conacieneesi Btm« «a the Gonnion I, 4. 

This idea of wealtli can only come from Barabas: the 
last two lines, certainly, are taken almost literally from 
him. >) 

Ciiesar is a MachiaveUiiui, and makes use of the stra- 
tagem flo.often met wifh in the dnma. He has Freaeohaldi 
kill Candy, and then idlla the aasassin by pitching hnn inte 
the 'liber. Thus we see, a dramatist^ uring the ^Principe" 
with malice afore-thonght, conld not keep himself free from 
the poweifrd inflnenee of Marlowe. 

Beaumont and_Fletcher now took it upon themselves 
also to par ody tflie MaijiiaverYfflM3f.^^^ in the 
person of Lneio (in ^le Wranan Hater"), It^weaiT formal 
statesman^-cva* 'racking Ids brains, "For the main good of 
tlie dear commonwealth". The formal lool^) says of himself: ~~ 

"Ify book-striugfl are snitable, and of a reaching colour . , . 
Mj standish of wood strange and sweet, and my fore-flap 
lianga in the right place, and as near Machitivers as ran be 
gatfaend from tradittmt.'* V, 1. (Darley II, 447.) 

The Dnke sees through his littleness however: the pas- 
sage, being characteristic of the reason why in . so many 

'J Ante p. 4|>> 

') Cf. Lee : "(^aesftr Borgia" I, 1 (IT. 18 ed. 1734). 

Madmvel) "0! Caetar Borgia [ such a Name and Mature 1 
That is my teomd Self; a JliMlbjaMll 

") Ttm a fiiol to tMnk Idmieif a XiuiUaTel wm also popalar after 
tlie Keatoration. 

E. g. Cibber ' Tlte "Double Gallant" IV, 1 (III, 63). 

Sofomon Sad-life (a gulled cuckold). "What two ble8se<l es- 
capes I have liad! to find myself no Cuckold at last, and, 
whicli had been equally terrible, my Wife not kiioir I wrong- 
MIy suspected her. ^ Weill at length I in-ftally oniTine'd 

of her Virtue — and now if" 1 can but cut off the abominable 
Exppnoe, that attends ;^omo^ of her impertinent Acqoaintaace, 
1 siiali show mynelf a Machiavel." 
Meyer, MacbiavellL 
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Italian ') plays, where villains abound, so little Machiaveiiism 
occiu's in Beaumont and Fletcher, is here given: — 

Dnke) ''Why thinks your lordship I am up 10 mobIP 

Laeio) About somp wpip-hty atate-plf^t 

Dnke) Yon are well conceited of yourselves to Uuuk 

I chose yon oat to be«r me compaoy 

In nidi Mtn and Inuinfin of state! 

W«i|^tiw hx : 

Yon ftre my frieud? and yon slisl! have the cause; 

I break my sleeps thus soon to see a wench." ^ I. 1 (4S9). 



In the final dianiBsal of Lncio, the dramatist mast 
have had In mind MachiaTeUi's study in his hanishment 

Out of Lazarillo's plot to get a taste of the Um* 
brana*s head Lndo has convicted him of fiSgh 
Treason. 



Vnlerio) „Sir, you have perfonned tho port of a moot canfid states* 
man; and, let me say it to your Itaco sir, of a btiier to this 

state: I would ivisli you to retire, and insconce, yonraolf in 
study; for su! h is your daily labour, and our fear, tliRt your 
loss of an hour uiuj breed our overthrow." V, 2 {HjO). 



(1608) 

In the next y^J)^(I606^tippeaised^the secondjadition 



I) «A didm ttoo is, and the soeno lies in Italy as tbongh two 
thinjii Ughtly, wo never miss." Ffotogoe. 42& 

•) Machiavelli expressly forbids intriguing with subjects' wives. 
Pria. XVII : 1st. Fior. IT (123): Disc. HI, 26 (395). Prin. XIX. 

') This was the year of Lord Brooke's "Aiabam". Lamb says in 
his "Specimens" of this play and ,,Mu8tapha": — 

"These two tragedies of Lord Brooke might with more propriety 
have heea termed political trei^tises than plays. Their anthor 
has strangely contrived to make passion, character, and in- 
terest of the highest order subservient to the expression of 
State dogmas and mysteries. He is nine parts Machiavel and 
Tacitus, for one part of Sophocles and Seneca." This state- 
ment Uke all LamVs wants to be taken eum grm* solis. 
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Beaamont and Fletcher's play '^Philaster" coutaius one 
thought of the "PHncipe"; but one already extant in the 
drama. 

King) "To give a stronger testimony of my love 
ThuM. aiekly promiaes (whidi oommonly 
ht priams find both burth and burial 
In MI8 bmtli) we iMTe" ^ 1, 1 (Dwd^ 28>. 

John Day showed in his drama "Humour out of Breath ' 
what the prevalent idea of Machiavelliaiis was. 

Aspero, the mateontent Mm of the baniihed duke An- 
thonio reJatea his dieam, and adcs his ftther to do 
the same: — 

Anth.)"How can he dream that never sleeps, my sonne? 
Aap.) 0, best of all ; why, your whole world doth nothing bat dreame : 
your ntdibkvell hi dntmei ef etete, deposing kings, groanding 
new monazdiiflt: the lonr, he dvMines of kiewe'* — 

I, 9 (Bmax 14). 

and again: 

Asp.) ''Send him a lett r thuL I come to kill him. 
Boy) Twere great vaior, but iittle pollicy, my Lord. 
Aepu) Hew long' have ym Ua e ipetddftTiUaii, hey? 
Boy) Irer since I practie'd to jiiy the knave, my lonL 

Asp ") Then policy and knavery are somewhat a kin. 
Boy) As neere as penury and gentry: a degree and a half re* 

mov'de, no more." II, 1. 

These passages merely voice what has already 
heard;, bat still there is one significant point about thenu 
All the other names of persons, of which several ooenr in 



There is very litUe KechiaTelUaaiiB in ''AlehAin" ether than 

his egoiam: 

e.g. Hdi) "Thou art but one: for all a sufferer be. 
Alah.) That one is more than all the world to me." 

1, 1 (Gxonrt m, 47S). 

Bnt theie two fhyu ave "cioeet<dfaaiaa** •end He h^yond tiie dia- 
-eoirion on hand. 
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ibis play, are spelt with initial capital^: this one ahme, in 
two places, appean witbimt The eondoaioii mvat be, that 
it had passed , for the day at least, from a proper Into a 
oommon noun, just as "bnggadoecio** and ''g^nathonic*' hare 
done.^) This is the more remarkable, once Machiavelli 
was an historical personage and no:t a mete Action as Brag- 
gadoocio and Gnatho. Whether the explanation ofliBred be 
light or not, this use occurs here alone, and was even dis- 
carded by Day hiqiself in another play. 

Horatio) "What is a Man? hart a the Devil, lueere fool. 
His rich inrntion, MmUvHImi plots — 
Idle, iUniiTe, aiitidc jhiatasfai, 
ApdlMgnpas!" Law-Trtdu 3, 

The "scholarly and cultured" Day shows no knowledge 
of Machiavelli, other than the mere cant name iu his in- 
dividual plays; this makes it donbtftil whether it was he or 
Haughton, wlio (it was co^jectared) adapted Belphegor. 

(1609) 

In 1609 J[ohnJ M[elton] cited Machiavelli's advice as to 
religion, and punned upon his name. 

"Fiftly, let him resolve himselfe 

to be immooveably fixed .... in )m relig u, Machtavilt 
i^herefore (whether men tearme him Ratchtvil, or not to be 
Budit is «vlll, it bootw not) in this lespect penwadtt Ua 
schollers wisely (in my poore conceit) either not at all to deTOte 
himselfe to any religion, or else never to forsake their con- 
science: either to be abBolutely eood or absolutely ill, not to 
hong iu uncertaintie, sometimes mcliuing to good actions, 
soittelfaaes to lU, at tlMgr best seeaie to ftutber thsdr ineMnt 
vie tnd hii|Ioymeiit" A &m-Fold€ JRoJUMm. 106. 



*) A similar use of Aretiae is made in "ASixefolde Politician'" 1G09. 

"They fall either to the secret profession and practicing . . . 
moh w/^" p. 6B. 
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John Davies refeired to the egoism of the Florentine's 

followers : by making the same jeu de mot as the preceeding, 
he proves the name was pronounced Match-, not Mach-iavel.*) 
Pekker, in a pamphlet "Workp for Armoroui-s" , made his 
only reference to Machiavelli, and adopted the popular idea^ 
of all dece ption having 6nginate^"WTth"TiimTr^ ""^^ 

;* 'Dpccipt lookes n little squint, yet is of deeper reach than 

Lany of the rest [Violence, Usury, etc] .... He hath more 
foUowcn fluui the 18 Pe«iw of Fzwnioe, he itadies MaMavdk 
9nd Iwtli tn fkcnch to.*^ Ownxt JY, IBl. *^ 

(1610) 

In the next yeiur (1610) Dayies finished his characteristic 
citations of MachiavelU, (punning again on the word), by 
proclaiming him hnng up in hell for his devilish precepts^ 
which even all grooms were now practicing. 

*'But uow {ah now) ensues a pinching pang, 
A viUtiiie vile, tliat mure in hell doth hang, 
Hight Mad^eviU tliat e}nll uone can match, 
"DaiTb'fl mp wit!i dev'lMsh rrecept?, Soules tO catCh, 
And made me so, (poore silly innocent) 
Of good aoales wracke, the cursed instrument. 
Now not a Oioorae (whoie wita ent aoefd no hyer 
Then how to pile the Logs on his Lords fire) 
But playes the MachiavUlian (with a pox) 
And in a Sheep-skin dad, the Woolfe or Fox.** 

Fap&r'a Complaint. Groaart II, 78. 

Mvleasses in John tfason's "The Tuke* is an over- 
drawn imitation of Eleasar. His maxim is: 



"When Truth's Bonnes play the Poiititiana, 
Henv'n help thee, Truth, in Earth thy eaee iahud: 
Ttath'a hardly matcht with MadiiaTeliana, 

That her wil wound so they themselvee maj. waid: 

For, pious Poiititiana are biacke swans: 

And blest are Kealmes that they do (rulinc: e^ard:" 

HuMOWf Seav'n on Earth. Grosart I, 2d. 
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"murder and blood 
An tlie two piUaci of » Stelenna^ good." n, 1. 

Borgias is also a villain of the deepest dye; bat there 
is no MachiaYelHanism in the play. 

(1611) 

In Dekker's play of 1611, "Ift be not Good, theDevill 
is in't'7 - Jiiii-devils, sent by Pluto bears the name 

of Alpliege j_whether this be a reminiscence of "Belphegor'* 
or not} the b eginn ing of this play, as Langbaine ') observes^ 
seems to lig"t n[ftten In imitatifm of the novelette. 

Jonson's ''I^taline" contains thoughts to be found in 
the ''Principe"; bnt what was said of ''S^anns'**) applies 
here, as well: moreyer both the following thoughts were 
already in the drama. 

Cie.) — "for unto men 

fkett ivith tibeir waatii.iiU duoge it ever welooim.*'*) 

m, 2 (Qiff-CnuL n, 105). 

Cae9.) (to C^t) — "and ilip no adTantege 

Thot nas eeenie ym, Let then cell it ndielnef ; 
men it ia paat end pmepeied 'twill be viitm.***) 

(ll>12) 

Sylvesi^r again accuses the court of using MachiavelU : *) 
in "Simile non est idem". 



') Mom. Trinm. ad loenin. 
•) Ante 78. b 

») Cf. Prin. ni: Diac. Ill, 21 (380). 

*) TUa wea a dlieet plagieriam on Ben*i peit. CI Hantan "Mat- 
content** T, 8 (ante p. 81): 

''Kiidiief tiiat proapera men do Tirtne caU." 
*) Again he uses Florentine for Mach. in "Lacrymae Iiftciyniantin*' : 
"Let each of us cease to lament (in vain) 
Prince Henry's Lota: Death is to Him a Gain 
Far Savoy^a DnkelingB, or the Ittrmlkte, 
Hee weda hia Smiaw of a Begail LkieJ* n, 818. 
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"Sacred Bdigion where art thou? 
Not in the Ckmtk, with Simoide: 
Nor on the BmuA, with Briberie : 

Nor in the Court, with MaektaoeUi 
Nor in the CiHe, with Deceits: 
Nor in the Oooutry, with Debates 

For WhBt hath Bea^n to do with SMn 

Qmrt H, SBB. 

He condemns it again for so doing: in "Panaretus*'. 

"But to His [Qod^s] onely Bounrie mmt they [PlinoetJ gifo 
Th'hononr of all the froits they shall atchieve 
Bj their most aoUe Cares, moot nyaU Piins: 
Not to the depth of MaehliTiUMi hrainfl." 188. 

He also lias a strange pass^e, where he links the 
two most abiioired Italians together : in "Lacrymae Lacry- 
marum". 

*'A11, briefly all) all Ages, Sexes, Sorts, 

AU J^piewvi, IFSt-wmloiM, AUMt, 
Miuk'AnHiies, Mmmi, Tap-to-Biceoniats 

Have puU'd this waight of Wrath; the Fenyeance down.** 

II, 278. 

Webster, having in mind, no donbt, the Medici to whom 
the "Principe" was dedicated, took occasion to caJl Francisco 
.de Medid a Machiavellian in his tragedy '^The White 
DevU". 

Fran.) "Sore, this was Floienoe* doing [tiia murder at Braehiano). 

Flam.) Very likely. 

Those are found weigrhty strokes which come from the haud,, 

But those are killing strokes wluch come from the head. 

O, the rare trieln of a MaehlaTelbnl . 

He doth not come, like a gross plodding slave, 

And buffet yon to death, makes you die laughing, 

As if you had swallowVl f^nwn a pound of saihron. 

You see the feat, 'tis practised in a trice; 

To teach eowt honesty, it jiimpa on iee " 

V, 3 (HetMid Ser. 104). 
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III another passage direct reference seems to be made 
to the "Prmcipe'*. 

BnuA. to pl^ynoimn} "Most comipted politic haagman, 

Yoa kiU without book."*) V, 3 (96). 

Fraucisco uses Machiavellian maxims: Gasparo says 
to Vittoria of him: — 

"Fool, princes give rewards with their owu handit. 

But death or pnnishioent by' the haudii of others." V, 6 (121). 

This is one of Machiavelli's points of praise in Cesare 

Borgia. «) 

Brachiano. too, has much of the Florentine in him: 
Lodowick says to him: — 

"Oh yon tdave! 

You that were held the fauiuus politician^ 
Whotte art was poinon." V, 3 (102). 

There is, however, little or no direct MachiaveUism in 
this play; since it contains no political intrigne, bnt is 
based on that action in the prince Brachiano , whicb 
Machiavelll expressly forbids.*) None of Webstefs other 
preserved *) plays makes use of the Florentine. 



Nashe had akeady mid: — <'The art of Hntder MaeUaTd hath 

peuu'd." 

*) Cf. Prin. VII. 

*) Bomelio says he could play the villaiu iu "The DevU's Lav 
Ca«6'\ 

"Aa if I had eat a poUtioau, 

And diffested him to nothing bnt pure blood." 

UI, 2 (Dyce. 122j. 

Thiti probably meauH Machiavelli. 
*j Ante p. 87 note 8. 

^)'In the letter to Findi prelixed to "The Devil's lAW-Case'" 
We'^rrr <4i)eaks of a play "Thr Hni-^f by himself; this, through Mar- 
lowe s iuHuence, may have contained Macliiavellism. Cf. Dyce 105. 
Tourueur, whose name is often placed uujustly by Webster's, ueeuis to 
have had no knowledge of MachhtvellL 
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(1613) 

In 1613 appeared a curious poem, "The Uncasing of 
Machivil's Instructions to his sonne: With the Answere 
to the same", ') which promulgates the time-honored theory, 
advocated if not invented hy Cardinal Pole, that the "Prin- 
cipe" was written only as a warning. 

"Machiavirs rales doe whet the purest wita, 

Aud doe ezpell them frora their idle fits: 

To wisemen they ahowe the world's follie, 

With notice of jurevenliiig deedet luholie, 

WUeh it the true inteat of the Anthon neuuag, [ihowiiig?] 

How ever fooles their judgements are bestowing. 

Though the be^nning doe of barahnftsse taste 

And many things are hudled np in hast: 

And though there be instnutioik to ill, 

Good nulerttaiidiag the wne dotJi UU, 

And tnnieB those words unto the truest sense, 

Which for those faults doth make ^ recorapence, 

As the Answere bj degrees plainly showetf, 

Whet dn^ to Teitie eedi oieitiure owes, 

Cantomw not all till ell be thrangUj fart, 

If lint be wont, the best is kept till lest." 

The author was evidently exercised at the awful but 
enticing apparition, which Machiavelli had become to his 
ooontrymen, and the prodigal manner in which they were 
snppoBed to he practising his precepts. NevertheleBS, he 
Mb in,to the nme cant use of falm as tbe pedagogae of 
all Villainy. ^) He seems to have known no more of the 
Florentine, than sneh maxuna aa were already notorious: 



>) Ct Lowndes "Bib. Men.'* Ill, 1438. 

*) "— the pooie man, that pimeo for went of Mends: 
Muy sit and sii^h, and plcfce his flnger*s ends. 

Til! that some good Knight or learned gentleman 
lhat will not be a MacbavilUan, 

May hap tit giioe bin — *' (p. 8S). 
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"If tiwtt wilt be ft mu of mneh Mteene, 

B« not thp ^firne what ever thou *!eem, 
Spe&k faire to it), be ijeutle, couneous, kmti, 
Bat let the urid ksuw uothiug of thy mind. 

Nor trait so fM«i3, fox fidtii begiui to faOe: 

The wiMst poore man passeth for a gull." pu 6. 
"Pronise enoiic^ bat not performe to nmch: 

Frequent the Church make show of great devotion." p. 6. 
"Let cfloMumoe knodc, cure not for tli*t at aU." p. 11. 
"Look tot in lime, strike whUee tke ivon'ki hot*' p. 14. 
"Le«nM to knov kiagionea, Nftdona, and their natmei^ 

Bnt in all noates, noate this of all, 

How thon mai'st rise, whoever hap to fall." p. 82. 

With tiiese popular ideaa of llacluavdliBDi are mixed 
vp the most jejune oommonphiGes:^) we also flad the 
Marlowesgue idea of KaehiaTeUi instractiiig how to make 
money: 

"Looke irdl abont, tiiat then kait tine and place, 
Least that some Machlavill chance to spie it, 
'4)ichMeth all, to gaine something by it." p. 9. 

Or more direct still : — 

''But withall be sore to flatter »oe, 

TtuA to thy pnne, mme piece of monie goe.''*) p. 14. 

*) Sncfa as : "Wear not thy shooes to short, nor cloake to l<Hig." p. 8. 

"Stumble not at a straw, nor leape o're a Uodc; 

LeaTO not things at nmdome, Inqpe all nndw lodc.*^ p. 16. 

"Fonle words cormpt good nannen." p. 18. 

-Rut let thy profit answere thy exy>f'nse, 

Least want do prove a wofnll patience, 

And thon do prove the proverbe often tolde, 

A careless Oomrlkr yong, a Beggar (Me." p. 7. 
*) Also: "Be rich therefore I say, be rich my Sonne, 

For wealth will sway tlie World when all is done." p. 27. 
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and this leads to a thought also to be found in one of 
the dramatic villains: — 

"If thoa be rieh» thon qnicUjr ma'iit be fmt'"} p. U, 

In the ^Ansirave** the author repeats the double mUmin 
idea of JIadiiayeUi's writiiigs: — 

— "by the knowledge oi them thou nuj^ht at beware 
How tium ert ceng^ht in 9aj vkiom mire. 

JCeebiAvel's xnlet imjt ytt nee tben to thj pleaaoxe."^ 

For each vicious maxim of the first part a yirtuoua 
tad$ mmim is given, as: — 

"Perfome thy word, but promise not too much." 
'^Frequent the church with taith and true devotion.'* 
'OfftdiiaTel'e ndes fet MeehiaTelB xeede, 
Love thon thy Oed, his epfxlt be thy ifieede.** 

and the stalest proverbs are again runi? in. ') 

Machiavelli had now become such a public scare-crow 
as to appear to the shrewd Hen si owe a capital catch-penny: 
we find liim paying over double the sum usually g-iven 
for a play to Robert Daborne for his tragedy of "Machiavel 
and The Devil". *) 

„Memorandum : 'tis agreed between Phillip Hinthlow, 
Esq*" and Eobert Daborn, gent., '3^^ s<^ Ivol>ert 
, shall before ye end of this Easter Term deliver in 
his Tragoedy, cald Matchavill and y^ Divill, into the 



^) Ct MintMi "Mekonteiit**. 

Jfoi) — "make me some lidi knave, end 111 make njadf some 

great nuui." m, 4. 

*) Again: "Bnt now my sonne, that thon hast leam'd this loxe^ 

Upon my blessing iooke on it no more, 

Bzoept it be bar iU to know the good." 
i) "FamOiaiity oontempt doth bleed.'* 

"A meaae in all, in all ia ever beaL*' 

Ct HaiUtt'B Han. p. 148. 
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hands ot y ^ Phillip This 17 of ApriU 16ia** 

AUeyn Papers ed. OolL, p. 66; 
and fitrther on: — 
''Mem: I have receaved of H' Hinehlow the full 
somm of aizteeit pounds, in part of twenty ponnds 
dne to me, Robert Dabome^ for my tragoedy of 
MatchaviU and the Divell .... Robt. Daborne. 
Collier supposed this might refer to Belphegor. His 
conjecture most stand as only of very doabtftil value: the 
play is expressly called in both notices a tragedy: a 
tragedy could hardly have been written upon Belphegor, 
so pmineutiy comical. More likely it was some such 
production as a combination ot the Jew of Malta and 
Fanstus, where Machiavelli sold his soul to the devil, as 
Alexander VI in the 'Divers Charter". It is certainly to 
be regretted that no copy of this play, in which Machiavelli 
was for the third time brought on the popular stage, has 
as yet been found: perhaps it was never printed. 

In Chapman's "Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois" Aliiehiavelli 
is again reverted to, and his maxims, from Gentillet, used. 
Marlowe called Guise a Machiavellian: Chapman has him 
use the term vith contempt, taking an entirely diiFerent 
yiew of him than his predecessor did; making him in every 
way noble. ^ 

"It perhaps relate 1 to Machiavelii's novel of Belphegor, iu which 
tlie devil plays so principal a part: .^r»--The~pri«*~«f a new play at 
this date had risen [from 10] to 20 Hm.*' L c, p. 66. 

*) See the grand numologue just before his assassination ^ 208)^ 
Even the Massacre is forgiven him fp. 190). Dryden also was more 
lenient with Guise: in his play it is King Heury who is the Maclua- 
TsUan : thv "The Dnke of Guise", n, 1 (Scott VII, 40): 
XSng).l*0 tikit whole GniM .... Migbt I but view him, after liis plots 

and plnngea 

Stuck on those cow'rinf? shallows that await him, — 
This were a Florence masterpiece indeed." 
Again, after Qniaeli mmder: 
QiMCii Jt) **Yoa have cnt ont dangetons work, bat make it up 
Witii apeed and reaolntion.** 
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€hnae) "Hmm are your HadnavelUui TUUdiw. 

Your Ikutavd Tenoen that, their mtaebiefti done, 

Ron to yonr shield for shelter: . . ♦ 
.... woe be to that stat* 

Where treachery ^ards and ruiu makes men great." 

The YiUains referred to are Baligny and Itooaieor 
(l & D'Alengon): no doabty Chapman remembered to what 
a Machiayellian OentiUet had dedicated his hook, reodving 
ridicnle from him in retnm. The principles cited, fxe: ~~ 

Balu/ny) "Treachery for kings ia truest loyal^; 
Nor ia to bear tiie nam» of treaclieiy, 

Bat grave, deep policy. All acts that seen 

111 in part i f 111 El r respects, are good 

As they respect your universal rule." 11, 1 (Shep. 187). 

Mmttardi *'Bnt thus forswearing: is not peijniy; 
Yon are no politician; not a fault, 
How foul soever, done for private ends, 
la iavlt fai 08 sworn to the public good:" IV, 1 (199). 

These thoughts may be ff)nnd in Prin. 15 and 18, but 
to insist Chapman had them from there would he h5T)er- 
critical : as we have seen, they were already in the drama. 

(1614) 

R[ichard] C[orbet] in the next year (1614) denounced 
the two most popular maxinis : to min an enemy by slander,*) 
and to^ palliate villainy in dissimnhition. 

^) Yes, rU wear 

The fox no longer, bnt ptit on the lion," V, 3 (120). 

') "Tumus his enemy would faine supplant, 
Yet bow to doe it iustly, cause doth want. 
Hte IbMildaTilliaii pate doth tbm deviae 

To overthrow him by mere forgeries; 

Then saith he is a trailer to his prince, 
And that be can of treason him convince. 

Thna annde, he brings, to pane hia damned will. 
And like a vilUdn gniltleMe blood doth apilL 
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*'AiMither*s minde Iqr Imte diatempemd is, 

Malicing whom in iliew he seems to kisse. 
'Tis base affection canseth dismall strife. 
Despoilpth honour, and destroyeth life. 
Yet lu the&e dajes 'tis counted poUicie 
To VM iHwimntotipn! villMkie 
Masqu'4 nnder Meiidthi]w title (wont of htte) 
Makes a man live secure and fortunate. 
These Machiavillions are the men alone 
That thrive i'th' world, and gett promotion. 
Wm ne'ke toe bad m wnne of this damnde btoode, 
TUs brood of Cftines, these dissembling' knaves, 
These mankinde-haters, bloody minded slaves. 
Which all the world with bloody murders fill. 
Laughing one those whom they intend to kill." 

"The Times Whistle** E. E. T. 8. 1871. p. 94. 

John Tonikis in his ( ompdy of Albunuusar bears 
facetious testimony to what shrewdness the popular mind 
'Conceived as coming from the Florentine's teachings. 
Snlpitia to Lelio her lover, in jest: 

'Tteee, peace : now y'are so vise, as if ye had eatm 

Nothing but brains and marrow of MacMaTel: 
Ton tip your speeches with Italian motti, 
Spanish re francs, and English quoth he's." 

IV, 18 (Dodt. XI, 401). 

(1615) 

In 1615 appeared a second edition of the strange 
poem before noticed. John Stephpn? satirized the mania, 
with which everj' would-be politician referred toMachiavelli: -) 

But he and a kuightsi o'the post will post to hell, 
That tbm their sovles vnfto danmatlMi sdL" 

"The Times Whistle** S. E. T. & 49. 

"The Uncasing of Machiavel's lustnictions to his Sonne.** 
') "A simple poUtifian. Is a purblind Fox, that pretends Maehia veil 
should be his sire; but he i)r()ve3 a raungreil: he was taken from 
Sihoole before he had learned tnie Latiue: and therefore in trivial! 
things only, he partakes withciafdneaw: beoanse hee ladu true hieed- 
iug and tine bringing up.** JEriayt and Char. ed. Halliwdl 161. 
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he also gave a picture of what he suppoiscd to be a real 
"Machiavel, the coloring of which comes all from the popular 
dramatic heroes. 

'^A aicke Maektavell PolHlitian. Is a baked meate for the 
devill: .... the yillainjr which makes him fit for the 

devil's banquet, is doee and private: and he 

Andes no shifting pollicy to answere his lowd con- 
science, hat only this, an dMUur wie : mean ing ^t 
it was law flill for hiffl JiMiOBsen the world, which 
otherwise wo ddjhyre ^nsened him. Beligions I 
cannot call him: sacer I may call him justly: for 
hee among the Bomans was entitled saoer, who by 

the people was generally condemned. In health 

he was like the nymph Echo mentioned in 0\id's 
fables: for hee was alway deeply in love with his 
owne pollicy .... he and poyson have bene the most 
assured friends and familiars. The faculties of his 
soule are much indebted to the devill : for he hath . 

borrowed many darke inventions from his patterne: 

he will not. in sicknes nor iu health seeme careless 
of rplig-ion, as if he want^'d piety: .... he will not 
listen to his hearts meaning, when he shadowes hate 
or piety with appear ance .... he excells in three 
properties: Wit, Sudden execution, and Envy: .... 
No marvell though he be daunted when hee remem- 
bers the next world, though in a staggering beleefe : 
for by the warrent of potions, gloves, sallets, privy 
istabbs, and false accusers, he hath sent so niauj' 
thither befor him, that hee may justly feare they 

will sue an appeale against him But after 

death his name growes old with being odious, like 
that nnfortunate Valerian, whose age was long, but 
taedions and disgraceful" 

'^Essays and Char.** ed. HaUiwell 241. 

John Taylor commenced Ms frequent citations of 
Machiavelli, of whom he knew no more than the name: the' 
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nmnbto of times tliis most popular writer refers to liim is 
signaificant of how certain a catch- word the mere name liad 
become. 

"The Athpift nf the Soriptureg can dispute, 
That one would deeme him a Eeligious man: 
The Temporutr to thtt Tim will sate, 
jUthooch hii Zeale be a MaekhUikm.** 

Toylor'f Urania (Spea. Soe: p. 8). 

Now appeared also the play, mentioned by Steevens 
"The Valiant Welshman", ') Caradoc. -'who lived about the 
yere of our Lord 70". In this wretched tragedy, palpably 
imitated in part from Shakspere and Jonson, occurs this 
passage: — 

Caraioe) "Turae thee, Usnzper, BMsrptj vt thia Clime, 

Ambitions viUaine, damned homicide: 
Monmouth) Fondling, thou speakest in too milde consonants, 
Thy angrj words cannot awake my spleene: 

Thy Physicke will ttot werke: these neaies thou speak'st, 

Fill up parh spongy pore within my flesh, 
With joy intolerable : and thy kind salutes 
Of villany, and ambition, befits 
The loyall thoughts of Kings: Beade MadHUntUi 
iVineeff Uiat wivld aiipire, mmt modke at ML 

Oarnd*) Out, thou incarnate Devill: g:arde thee, slave: 

Although thou fear'st not hell, lie dig thy grave. 

Monm.) Stay, IMnce, take measure of me first. 

Oarad.) The DeviU heth dene that long ago." I, 3. 

There are no less than three desperate Yillains intent 
upon Caradoc's life: Monmouth, Codignne and GHoster. Of 
the first we have heard: the other two are simply nne^- 
pnrgated editions. 



0 "The Valiant Welshman, or The True Chronicle History of Uie 
HIb aanl TiIiaDt deedes of Gendoc the Great, King of Csahria, now 
celled Wales. Written by B. A. Gent. 1616'* |^ ed. 1668]. 
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After Guinever is given to Caradoc: Codigunei alono, 
says: — 

"Now swels the wombe of ray invention, 

With some prodigious project, and my brayne 

Italianates my barren faculties 

To Ifaddvilian UMkneue. WftUhmw, atanil halt; 

Or by these holy raptures that inqiiTe 

The soule of Polititians with revpnge, 

Black projects, deepe oosoeits, qoaynt Tiilainies, 

111 ML my selfSe, or plnek this Weldmna down. 

— — — — Oloster, T know, 

Ts Nfttnres mast«r-piere if envious plots, 

The C'abinet of all adulttrat« ill 

Envy can hatch: with these I will beginne, 

To make black envy Primate of each sfn. 

Now in the heate of all their reTeUing^ 

Hypochrisie, Time's best complexion 

Smooth all my m^ei thoughts, let them appeure 

As firothell siuues benighted, darkely cleare. 

Lend me tby faux, good Jaams, ivt mee looke 

Just on Tine^ ftahion, with a double face, 

And clad my pmrpoae in a Foxe> case." 

All ibis about ^^eDvy^ hypocbrisy, the Foze*B case** etc 
bad already been used in the drama mMs ngpergue, Gloster'a 
MachiaTelliaiusiii conaiBta also in what baa been heaid 
before. 

"Discourse not what is done, nor how, nor when. 
Onely King's wils are Lawes for other meiL" m. 1. 

Codigune g-oes tliroiigh tlie traditional sta^e villainy of 
poisoning the king-, liaviiig himself rrownpd. and seeking 
to ruin his enemy (Caradoc in this * ase by slander and 
underhand murder: be is himself killed by Caradoc, of 
course. 

(1616) 

Breton again comes to the front in 1616^ accusing 
Machiavelli of having affected the whole world. 

Meyer, HaeUavsUL 
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"What Mischief e walkes among the minds of Men? 

Will nothing serre thejr discontented Wills? 
Mult they needs nuine into the DevlU'e dennef 

Are these the Scopes of Machmlian skills? 
That all the WorMe, with his InfeotioTi fills? 

Oh God, what Devill could in ill goe further ? 
Then Pride, in malice, practice hellish Mnrther?" 

An Inveetim ttgaUmt SVeoMHi. Graert I, S. 

Marston^ who seems to have had some real respect for 
Machiavelli, took occasion in his "Jack Drum's Entertain- 
ment" to ridicule the political rant of the stage and its 
supposed indebtedness to the "Father of politicians". 

Sir Edward Fortune says of those always asking, "What 
news at court**: — 

"Of I conld bunt 
At the oo^jeetone, fem, pfeventiona, 

And restless tumbling of our tossed brains! 

Ye •^bflll have me an empty cask that's fnrred 

With uaught but barmy froth, that never travelled 

Beyond tlie oiMifinee of Us miatreee' lips, 

Diiconne ei erafldant itf peace with Spain, 

As if the genius of quick Machiavel 

Usber'd his speech." >) Simp. School of Sh. II, 136. 

In Jonson's play, "The Devil ia aa Ass", the idea of 
the devil being outwitted is the same as in Machiavelli's 
\^ **Belphegor"; but there is no direct borrowing, 
i ^ In "The Honest Lawyer", a play by S. S-, the fox^d* 
\ lion maxim is reverted to en passant, 

'sA VtttUr.) "By craft more then by strength, all tbeeves do riae, 

Of many poUticke knaves? you cannot spie one. 

The Foxe will have his prey before the Lion. ' II, 1. 

This comes rather from Machiavelli than Plutarch. 



Cf. AplM Behn: "The Emperor of the Moon." 

I, 1 (vol. IV, 195). 
J&aria) "And so relij^iously believes there is a World there [in 
the moon] that he [Dr. Baliardoj Discourses as gravely of the 
People, the Government, Institutions, Laws, Manners, Religion, 
end Conatitatiott, m if he hnd been Iwed a IfacAioiwi there." 
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(1617) 

In the next year (1617) appeared another poem usiug 
the scare-crow name as a catch-penny title. "Machiavell's 
Dogge" resembles much the work before mentioned, "The 
Uncasing of Machavel's Instructions", and, if not by the 
same author, is certainly an open imitation of his poem even 
to verbal coincidence.') It is a general satire, contains 
no supposed maxims, and only refers to the Florentine once 
to make a donUe pun npon his name. 

"Doest thou not see, except thou wilt be blinde, 
How life bath lost the notes of nature's love: 

And wiidome'i wordm tm h«Me but as a wind, 
Where Machavilians matchless TilUunes pmti 

Aud Tigres, Foxes, Wolves, Owles, and Apes, 

£egaime the world in shewes of haaume shapes." Stanza 2. 

(iei8) 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's ''The Loyal Subject", 
Boroskie is called in the Dram. Pers. ^'a malidons sednemg 
Counsellor to the Dnke**; he weU upholds tiiis character in 
his vile persecutions of the noble Archas. His plan, hy 
which he has the duke entrap and se^ to murder him at 
the banquet QJJ, 5), as Archas calls it: — 

'The Jadas way, to kin ne, bid ne welMHBie, 
And cot my tiizwt^" 

is the same Machiavelli nifikes mention of as rni ployed 
by Oliverotto da J:^'ermo. Boroskie plays, however, a very 
insignificant part and does very little counselling. 

') "Uncasing" : 

"And thou do prove the proverbe often tolde, 
A (Mrelesae (kmrUar ymig, a Be^iiftr olde." p. 7. 

„llach.'8 Dogge": 

'9o, thhike npra the Ptorerbe often tolde, 

A caieleeee Courtier youig, a beggwr olde.** Stania 85. 

•) Of. Pria. Vin, 
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(1619) 

In the next year (1619) Purchas used ''MachiaveUan 
spirits ' as sjTionymous with incarnate fiends. 

"And even still whence doe our Labyrinthuiu Brames, 
Machiavellian Spirits, incarnate Fiends, learne their 
Serpentine Windings, Hookes, Crookes, Protean Metamor- 
phoses, maUcions Sabtilties, superfine Plots, Tricks, 
Quicks, but from abused Learning?') Thus Is Nature 
abused to Aihdsme." Mierooot. 58S. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's play, "The False One'*, gave 
birth to an areh-yillain, Photinns; his counsels are Madiia* 
TeUian, but may have come fpun. Plat a ^ and the drsma^ 
He is one who belieyes that*^— ' 

"What in a man sequester'd from the world, 

Or in a private penon* is preferred, 

No poUcjr aUowa of in a kiiig: 

To be or Jmt or tlutiikfiil, makes kings guilty." 

This is the invariable policy of a Beauiuont and Fletcher 
counsellor , ihey always upheld the divine right of kings. 
Then follows what certainly comes Irom Marlowe. 

"The stars are nf>t raore distant from the earth 

Than irofil tr<m honesty:*) all the power 

Prerogative, and greatness of a prince 

Is lost, if he deeoend tmt once to stew 

His coniae, as wlia^s right guides him:*) Iiot him leave 

The sceptre, that strives only to he good, 

Since kingdoms are maintained bj force and blood." 

I, 1 (Darlej 891}. 



') Cf. Nashe, ante p. 56. 

«) Cf. Phot } - "Bold ambition 

dare, and power to do, gave the first difference 
Between the king and aabject" V, 2 (407). 
These ideas are from the prologue to the "Jfew of Malta**. 

*) This thonghfe was expressed almost in the sane wwrds hy Gen- 
tiUst (nit 87). B. and F. must eertsinlj have had him before Ifaem. 
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Further on is a thought to be found in ''Iieicester's 
Commonwealth", and also in the previous drama. 

S^,) "Serrices done 

For such as only stndr tb^ir own euds, 
Too great to he rewarded, are returned 
With deadly hate: I learned this principle 
III bia [Pliotiirasi own schoor' T, 8 (406). 

(1620) 

In the "Virgin Martyr" of this year (1620), Diocletian 
mentions a maxim to be found in the "Principe"; but 
Masslnger may have had in mind the lines from Virgil, 
which Machiavelli refers to. 

"In all growing empires, 
Even cruelty is useful : some roust suffer 
And be set up examples to strike terror 
In others, though tar oft.'") I, 1 (Dyce 3). 

(1621) 

In the next year (1621) appeared Burton's "Anatomy 
of Melancholy**: in it MachiaTelli is reverted to no leas than 
fifteen times;*) usually, with perfect justness, but at times, 
even this learned writer fell into the cant use. Thus, for 
example: — 

"Many politicians, I dare not deny, maintain Keligion 
as a true means, and sincerely speak of it without 

hypochrisy, are truely zealous and religious them- 
selves. Justice and Religion are the two chief props 
and supporters of a well-governed common- wealth: 

*) Cf. Prhi. XVII: "£ intra tutti i pnncipi, al principe nnoto k 
impoimbile fbgg^re il some di ctndele, per eueie gU Stati nnovi pieni 
di pericoU. Onde TixgOio per la bocca di Didone eacma IlnnnMaiti 
del sno regno per essere qnello nnovo, dicendo: 

Mes dura, et reyni novitns me talia COgunt 
Jloliri, et late fines custode tueri" 
*) Vide A. of. M, ed. Shilleto-BuUen I, 100, 132, 217, iioi: U, 140, 
Ide, 16S. 163: IH, 180, 314, 378, 386, 435, 430, 445. 
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but ranst of them are but MachtaveUiantf, counterfeits 
only, for political ends.'' m, 378 (ShiUeto-BoUen). 

(1622) 

Taylor again cited Machiavelli, adopting the moue}'- 
idfla of Marlowa 

"If thon hast money thou canst waat no wit. 

Art thou a damned MatchiTiUian, 

Thy mon^ snkm tbee helil an honMt man.** 

IVooeb o^IVMlnqwnce. Spenier Soe. p. 73. 

According to Elze, this was the year of "Alphonsus 
Emperor of Germany". This is the play in which Chapman 
makes most use of Machiavellian principles, although the 
Florentine statesman is not mentioned by name. Lorenzo, 
the unscrupulous counsellor ui Alphonsus, gives him several 
maxims. ') It must now be borne in mind that no Elizabethan 
dramatist was so thoroughly conservant with French writings 
as Chapman was. The n^Iect of this oonsideration led 
Ulrid to declare Loieiiao*s maximB taken *^iBJit wOrtMch aus 
dem Prindpe";') and so it appears prma faeU: but on 
closer ohserration it is perfectly evident^ that the same 
are not taken ^aat wOrtlich" from the Principe but gran z 
w9rtlich from Gentillet One test will be sufficient 
Lorenzo^s first maxim mns thns : — 

') Klze says : "The political state of the Interregnum of the ISt-h d-n- 
taxy, as deacribed bj the poet, bore a close resemblance to the anarchy 
of tlM Thirty Yean' Wir. The policy of Feidiaaikd n wu baaed en 
principlee no leia IbedilaTelUatle than ihoae of Chapmaa'a Alphoaaiu.** 
B(U Elze 34. 

') ''Es [Alphonsus] charakterisiert sicb hinliLoglich gleich durch 
die ente Scene, in der Alphonsus sich von seiuem gelehrten Secretair 
die tut wtbflldi ana dem JPrineipe entldrnten Onmdaitae MadiiftTel- 
liatiaeher Staatakiiiut anieinaiKteaetaen Vtht und sie wie ein Schttler 

sich aufsehreibt, aher uninittelhar darauf nicht uur deu Zettel zerreisst) 
fondern den Lehrer vergiftet, damit Niemaud existire, der uiu seine 
Plane und Absichten wisse, — obwohl er sie dem Secretair noch gar 
nieht cothttllfi battel"* Sbah. Bnm. Kanat I, 880. 
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"1. A prince must be of the natoxe of the lion and 
the fox, bnt not the one without the other.'' 1^ 1 
(Shepherd 382). 

Machiavelli says: 
^Essendo adunqne tin pdndpe necessitato sapere 
bene usare la bestia, debbe di qneUa pigliare la 
volpe ed il leone; perch6 il leone non si difende dai 
lacci. la volpe non si difende da' Iw^i. Bisogna 
adunque essere volpe a conoscere i lacci, e lione a 
sbigottire i Inpi. Colore che staimo semplicemente 
in sul lione non se ne intendono." XVUL 

Gentillet says; 
*'Le Prince doit ensuyure la nature du Lyon, et da 
Renrtrrl : non Vun sans I'autre." 384. 

Pateiicke translates: 
"A prince oug-ht to follow the nature of the Lyon 
and of the Fox. yet not of the one without the other.'* 

Certainly no more proof is necessary. Chapnian drew 
from Gentillet. The other five maxims are as 11 lows: 

•'2. A prince above all things must seem devoiit; but 
there's nothing so dangerous to his state, as to regard 
his j^mise and his oath."*) 
"3. Trust not a reconciled friend, for good tsama 
cannot blot ont old grudges."* 



*) AlpliiniBiu «Bfw«n: 

"The fox is tabtle, but he wanteth fone; 
The lion strong, bnt icometh policy. 
I'll imitate Lysander iu this point, 
And where the lion's hide is thin and scant, 
ni tely patch it with the fexw fUL" 
Thtu ModiiaTelli's famous maxim immediatelj calldl to mlad 1m. 
Okapman. Plntar^h. which Greene had also used. 

») Of. Gentillet II, 1 and III, 21. Also Prin. 18: Discorsi III, 42. 
•) Cf. Gent. Ill, 6. Also Prin. 7: Discorsi 111, 4: Ist Fior. IV 
(n?). Lee pots it thus hi "CtMar Borgia": — 
Jf«eA.) "None ought to offuid his Pnaot^ and after trust him." 

n, 1 (op. dlt 87). 
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'Tis more safety for a prince to be feared 

than loved."*) 

"5. To keep an usurped crown, a prince must swear, 
forswear, poison, murder, and commit all kinds of 
vlilainies, provided it be canningly kept from the 
eye of the world. 
In this "poison, murder, and all kinds of villainies", 
the influence of Maxlowe and the drama is plainly visible. 

*V. Be always jealmis of him tbat knows your iccietB.*) 
And therefore it behoves you credit few, 
And when yon grow into the least suspect) 
With tilent aaadng must yon eat them off." 

This last is not to be found exactly as stated eitiier 
in Machiavelli or Gentillet, but must have been perverted 

by the dramatists from Principe 23. We have had this, as 
all other of these maxims, in the drama before Chapman. *) 
It is almost needless to say, Alphnns^^n fnli owf^ all thiw e 

») Cf. Gent, m, 9. Also Prin. 17: Disc. lU, 21: lat Fior. U (130). 
After this Alphonsns attyut — 

"Love io aa humour pleaieth him tint loves; 

Let me be hated, so I please myself. 
Love is an humour mild and changeable, 
But fear engraves a reverence in the heart." 
Gentillet says: — 

Les Iwmmfls (dit nostra Floroitin) ftimMit eonune E leor plait, at 
crai^nent comma fl plait au Prince." 0|k eit. 876. 

Machiavelli .^nys: 

"Condudu aUunque, tomando all' esser temuto et amatu, che 
amaado gli uomini a posta hao, tt toneado a -poata del prin> 
eipe, deve un prindpe savio fondarsi in an qnallo ehe i SUA, 

non in su quello che & d'altri." 
It is perfectly evident Chapman had GentiUet and not Machiavelli 
befoie him. 

") CI Gent in. 18: alao Prin. 18: Diac. H. 18: bt Pior« 3 (147). 
») Cf. Gent. I, 2. Also Prin. 23. 

*) After Lorenzo dictates the»e maxims, Alphonsus kills him with 
his own poison just as tfendosa attempted to do to Malevole in Mara* 

ton's Malcontent". 
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maxims: he uses force and craft ; he never keeps faith ^ he. 
is aU-ay s " suspicio ii s~ur t ¥e PalaGjie ajiiL i'^-* ^ , having 
WTftTignl tti^ini h^.8jgeMg|JGM8w ear8, pois oas, murders etc., 
an d he immediately kill a Xoreazo necam e hi Knows hia 
ma ater's sec rete" To analyse this well-known play^) ia 
Itejted the scope of the present essay: snifice it to Btate» 
that^ following these six principles, Alphonans gives birth 
to one of the most monstrous abortions of crime the human 
mind ever conceived. 

Once more in Chapman a reminiscence of MachiavelU- 
Gentillet is to be found: in ''COiabol, Admiral of France**: — 

Chan.) "Seeming has better fortune to attend it, 

Tkiii bebg womoA at heftrt lad vivtWMS.^**) IV, 1 (&89). 

This is the only place, however, where the .crafty 
chancellor shows any Machiavellianism. In Beaumont and 
Fletcher's "The Prophptess" of this year there is a thought^ 

taken directly Irom the T'rincipe. 

Aurelia to Maxirainian, who has heen made Co- 
Emperor by Diocletian and is ambitious to gain 
entire control from ChariuQS, Diocletian having 
retired: — 

"Rath not your uncle Diocletian taken 

His last farewell o' the world? What then can shake jou?" 

Max) "The thought I may be shaken, and aj^snranoe 
That what we do possess is not our own, 
But has depending on anothers favour: 
Por nothmg** moi« oneertAiii, mj Annlia, 
Than power that stands not on his prc^r basis. 
Bat bonowa hia fouulatioii.'") V, 1 (Davley 19> 



') EIze thought Pater Larmprmain the pwtotype of Lorenm 
(Alphon. 34* but as Ward says, "rhi' likeness ... is little more than 
what might be traced in half the Macchiayellian counsellors who were 
a standing figure of the Elizabethan stage." Cf. Ward II, 19. 

*)Cf. Fkia^ia 

•) Ct FriiL 7 and 14. 
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in another play, ''The Beggar's Bmh" the cant 
Hachiavellunism of the drama is used, and Plntarch-Haehia- 
velli cited. Hempskirke is the villain of the play, who has 
set np "Wolfort, usurper of the Earldom of Flanders**, as 
Hubert says: — 

'*IUi8ed to it by cunning, circamvention, force, 
Bloody and proscriptions." I, 2 (Durley 209). 

To accomplish this he — 

"Killod all likat made mutanoe, cut in piaees 

Snch as were servants, or thought frienda tO Oenid 
Vowing the like to him. * lU, 1 (218). 

Hempskirke, after laying a treacherous plot to have 
Goswin (Florez) killed, who had wounded him, says: — 

"Thus wise men 
Bepair the harts they Utke by a disgrace, 
And pieoe the Uon'a iUn with fke Ibi^a CMe." 

(1623) 

In Hassinger's ''The Duke of HilMi", probably of the 
year 1623^ one of the Hachiavellian maxims is mentioned 
as an "old saw", — so familiar had it become. 

Fran.) — 'and, in spite 

Of the old saw, that says, it la not 

On any teima to trust a man lliat's wronged, 

I date thee to be fUie." IT, 1 (Mennald 67). 

Tn the same play occtirs another thought to be found 
in the Principe, but it might also have been dubbed an 
"old saw" in the drama. 

"Dangers, that we see 
To threaten ruin, are with ease prevented; 
Bnt those strike deadly, that eome miexpeoted." I, 1 (7). 

On the strength of these two passages, the one before 
given from **The Vi^;in Martyr^ and another to be found 
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in "A New Way to Pay Old Debts", it is to be presumed 
Massinger was acquainted with UachiaTelli, though he 
never mentions hisL 

(1624) 

Taylor in the next year (1624) again used the popular 
catch-word. 

"Nor is it a Shepheard's trade, by night or daj 
To swear themselves in debt, and never pej. 
Hee's no state-plotting MachivUian 
Or PraJect^moiigieT Mcoopolitui." 

Taifion FoitoroL (Spen. Soc. 981.) 

In this year appeared Middleton's strange play. "A 
Game^ at Chess". Probably the most unpopular mail in all 
EiTgiand towards the close of James' I reign was poor 
Gondomar. The Spanish Ambassador was looked upon as 
the very incarnation of hypocrisy and deceit: if we were 
to think of what men would be dnbbed "HaehiaTels" by 
popular opinion at this time, Qondomar would oertaiuly be 
the first one thought ot Such was the case: 

l^hite Kt. shoving Black Kt. (Gondomar) into the bag:) 
*'Booin for the migbtieBt ]fo6liiavel*poUtaeiaii 
That e'er the devil bttch'd of a nun's egg " 

V, 3 (BnUeu IV, ISA). 

And he confessee hims^ as such: 

B. KV^ "Hy Pawn! — How now, the newt? 
Anon.) Expect none very pleasii^ 

That comes, air, of mj bringing : Vm for sad things. 

B. Kt) Thy ronscienoe is so tender-hoofd of late. 

Every nail pricks it. 
Pawn.) Thii ma> prick yonrs too, 

If fheve be any quick fleth id a yaxd on't. 
B. Kt) Mine? 

Mischief must find a deep nail, and a driver 

Beyond the strength of any Machiavel 

The politie Ungdomi fatten, to reach mine. 

FlitiiM, effiBpanction needle-^ck*d a litUe 

Unbind this wre wmmd. 
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JWn.) 8if r jonr plot** diw»ver*d. 

B. Xt) Which of the twenty thougand and nine hnndied 
Four sG<nre and five? Caast teU!" m, 1 (65). 

His villaiDj consists as he himself says, in having — 

— "betrayed the White Hoase to the Black, 
Beggar'd a kingdom by dissimulation, 
Uiyointed the fair firame of peace and traflic, 
PoiflOB^d aUegiance, wt faith back" — IV, 8 (96). 

One point of this play was imitated from Marlowe: 
Middleton, not inappropriately, brouglit Loyola outo tlie stage 
to give tlie iiuluction to the "Game at Chess", just as the 
elder dramatist did Machiavelli to prologue his "Jew of 

Middleton was familiar with Machiavelli's writings: 
vith the ''Istoria flcnvntina" at least. In another play 
oceors the same citation of Plutarch's Lysandeff so often 
confounded with Principe 18. 

Mr$. Knave^.) "Best Holdierii U8e policy: the liou'8 Akin 
Becomes the body not when 'tis too great. 
Bat then the fox'a may sit doee and neat" 
"Anything for a Qniet Life** in, 1 (Bnllen T, 291). 

(162,5) 

Fletcher and "Rnwlev's play of the year 1625, "The 
Bloody Brother", shows a knowledge of Alacliiavelli s works, 
Latori h is "Hollo's Earwig": RoUo tells him to make away 
with his brother Otto. 

-MakL- Iiiin appear first dangerous, then odions} 
And att<;r, vinder pretence of safety 



') The plot of "The Witch" is taken from thp same throug^h 
Belletorest. bTit so chanjred as to be more adaptable for the stage, the 
i^neeu retaioiug her purity and the King his life. ''Almachildis" is the 
only name directly honowed. 

Davenant (1629) and William Phillips (1696) hoth drew firom fhia 
history. See Haal. If annal 6 and 193. 
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For flie aide state, the land's and peopte's quiet, 
Ont off his heed.** >) 1, 1 (Durl^ 519). 

This is the method, which Machiavelli recommends in 
Caesar Borgia's practice. Latorch says to Aubrey: — 

"Your counsels coulor not with reason of state, 
Where all that's necessary still is just. 
The actions ol the prince, while they succeed, 
Should be made good and gloxifledi mot questiODed."*) 

IV, 1 (m 

Anbrej denounces him as one, — 

"That creepst within thy master's ear, and whispeiSt 

'Tis better for him to be feared than loved; 

Biddst him trust no man's friendship, spare no blood 

That may secnre him: 'tis no enielty 

l%at hadi a specioiis end : for sovereignty 

Break all the laws of kind : if it succeed 

Aa honest, noble, and praiseworthy deed." IV, 1 (581). 

This is merdy t^e stereotyped IfAchiavdliiuusm of the 
drama. Latorch ib a murderer, poisoner, hypocrite, — all 
that is apposite to an imconseionable villain.*) 

Aubrey, standing amidst ^e coipses at tiie end, cries 
out to Latorch, as if Fletcher himself was thundering bis 
condemnation upon Machiavelli: — 

**Behold the jnstiee of thy practice, villain ; 
The mass of mnrden ihon hast diaini npon ns; 
Behold thy doctrinal" V, 2 (638). 

In another play by Fletcher about this time, "The Chan- 
ces", we find: — 

Don J.) ''Dost thou think 

The devil such an ass as people make him? 
Such a poor cozoomh? nidi a peuny foot-post? 



Ante 24 note 2. 

«) Cf Prin. 18. 

*) fie has one trait of Atenkin: he pretends to nse astrology. 



« 
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Coiapelle<i with cross and pile to ruu of errands? 
With Asteroth. and Behemoth, and Belphagor?'* 



^ Tliis probably refers to Dekker's plaj^Jlligl^hegor' 
founded on Machiavelli's novelette; just as, ''the de^^ 
ass", is a remijiiscence of Jonson. 



The dmma for the next five years seems utterly to 
disregard Machiavelli, and even popular literature bocomes 
almost tacitui'H on the subject: the incessant citation had 
naturally a palling effect. Breton now closed his long* list 
of references by reverting again to the wealth idea,*) in- 
troduced by Marlowe, and took leave of the Florentine in 
hell as tlie devil's boon companion and counterpart. 

''W inter: Cards and Dice now be^in tlieir haiTest, 
and good Ale and sack are the cause * 1 i ivill warres; 
Macbiavel i and the Devill are in couiisell for de- 
struction, and the wicked of the w orld make hast to 
hell." -'Fantastieks." Grosart II. 7. 
He may have had in mijid Daborne's lost play "Match- 
evil and the DeviF. 



John Earle in his ^Micro-Cosmographie'* (1628) ridiculed 
the wonld-be politicians > who were always referring to 
Machiayelli/) and gave a picture drawn with some power 

') "Who doth not see what villanies are wrought, 
To gather wealth, the gronnd of wickednene: 
How many scholers Machavell hath taaght, 
To fill the earth with all ungodliuesse ; 
While Witte doth onely worke for wealtlnnesse. 
W ho lives in ebbs, and may let in the iloods, 
Bnt trill betray his fSather for his goods?" 



^ Grosart remarks: "itfadkta«e<: long % synonym for (almost) Satan 
himself." Ibid. p. 16. 

•) "i4 too idly reserved Man — Is one that is a foole with]discretion: 
or a strange piece of Politician, that manages the state of bimselfe. IDs 




(1626) 



(1628) 



Pasquile's Mad-Cappe/' Grosart I. 8. 
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of what lie oonsidered a real ''Machiavel**, in irhose traits 

BarabaB and Bicbard III are plainly visible. 

**Tk6 Worlds wke Man — Is an able and sufficient 
wicked mxa, it is a proofe of bis snfficienf^ tbat 
bee is not called wicked, bnt wise. A man wboly 
detennin'd in bimselfe and his owne ends, and bis 
instrument:: herein anything that will doe it. His 
Mends are a part of his engines, and as they serve 
his worke, ns'd or laid by. In deed bee knows not 
this thing of friend, but if hee give yon the name^ 
it is a signe he ha's a plot on yon. Never more ac- 
tive in his businesses, then when they are mixt with 
some harm to others : and 'tis best play in this Game 
to strike off and lie in plare. Successful! commonly 
in these nndertaking:s. bn* husp hee passeth smoothly 
those rubs which others sniniljle at, as Conscience 
and the like: and gratulates himself much in this 
advantage: Oathes and falsehoods he counts the 
neerest way, and loves not by any meanes to g-oe 
about. Ket; lias many fine quips at this folly of plaiae 
dealing, but his tush is greatest at Religion, yet hee 
uses this too, and Vertue, and good Words, but is 
less dangerously a Devil than a Saint Hee ascribes 
all Honestie to an nnpractis'dnesse in the World: and 
Conscience to a thing merely for Children. Hee scorns 
all that are so silly to trust him, and onely not scomes 
bis enemie: especially if as bad as bimselfe: He feares 
bim as a man well arm'd, and provided, bnt sets boldly 
on good natnres, as the most vanquishable. One that 

Actioni ue bia Privle CtnmBel], wherein no man murt partake besMe. 
He aiMakes under rule and preicription , and daze not shew hia teeth 
without Machiavdl. He converses with liis neif^bonrs as hee woulde 
in Spaine, and feares an inqtiisitivr man as much us the Inquisition. . . . 
Hee ha'8 beene long a riddle hiumelfe, hut at last iiuds Oedipusses : lor 
hia 0TOr«eted diaaimuhktitnk diaeovera him, and men doe with him aa 
they would with Hebrew letter, him badcwaida, and read him." 
Arber, £. B. Mo. 12, p. 84. 
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aerionsly admires those worst Princes as Sfarxa^ Jkrgia, 
and IHehard the Third: and calls matters of deepe 
TiUainy things of dlfficultie. To whom mnrdeia are 
but resolute Acts, and Treason a businesse of great 
consegnence. One whom two or three Countries 
make up to tiiis wmpleatnesse, and he ha's travel'd 
for the purpose. His deepest IndearmeTit is a com- 
munication of mischiefe, and then onely you have him 
fast His conclusion is r ommonly one of these two, 
either a great Man, or haug'd." Arber p. 60. 
(1630) 

Grosart says in his introduction to Sir J. Eliot, "The 
evil designes ot nieu who had poisoned the ears of princes 
with a jealousy of parliaments, are exposed; and some of 
the doctrines of Machiavel are held up to i>eorn."^) Eliot 
recurs to two maxims, both of w'hich have already appeared; *) 
he also cites "Patter contra Machiavel". ^) 

Sir Bobert Nannton, Master of the court of Wards 
took occasion in his "Fraigmenta Begalia** to call attention 

^) Eliot ed. Grosart I, 156. 

^ "Tlierf [ftmbitioos Mnaton] inftue that Jealongy into Prinoei, 
IB the danger of muecMsie, fieare of diciimTentioii, troaUe of dividoiu 

-with their consequents, and the like, taken from Machavell and othrai 
of that Leven." "Monarchie of Man" Gros. TI. 75. 

"Subjects should be kept in affection to their Soveraignes; to 
wbieh end our lawea laie all fnolta and erron in the nhiisten, that 

uoe displeasure may reflect Jkpcm. the E. and soe Seneca does intimat, 

regem dfbere solum prodesse nocere non <;inf j-luribus, and Machiavell 
that great master in his art, who was must indulgent unto princes, 
and soiigbt to advance all tyrannie^ yet in this directs that they should 
dispenw durtesiee <mlie by themselyes and leave iqjnxiei and punish- 
ments to others, which was also insinuated by the AnUentB In their 
fictions of Jupiter giving his thunders from the heavens whom they 
make fuimen suum jilacobile solum mittere pernitiosum aliis tradt re. 
that which wan pleatMut waa his owne, that which was distastfuii came 
by others." "Apol. for Sot" Gtob. II, 12S. 

') ''Patter contra Macciav. si tu h veux. iu 2e ptmCt ai the 
IVeiiBhmam has it in his writing against Machiavell." 

Hon. of Man. Gros. n, 61. 
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to the fact, that Leicester had been read in MachiaveUi, 
which Father Parsons had long before proclaimed. 

"To take him in the observations of his Letters and 
Writings (which should best set him off) for such 
as fell into my hands. T never yet saw a style or 
phrase more seeming religious, and luller- of the streams 
of devotion: and were they not since le, I doubi much 
of his well-being; and I may fear he was too well 
seen in the Aphorismes and principles of Ni-chohs the 
Florentine, and in the reaches of Caesar Borgia*" 

Lrber, E. R. No. 20. p. 29. . n 

In Dekker's "Honest Whore" part 2, the anther seems / 
have had his own "Belphegor" in mind when giving / 
rlando these words: — / 
had rather hang in a woman's company, than in [ 
a man's; because if we should go to heU together, I 
I should scarce be letten in, for aU the devils are / 
alraid to have any women come amongst thenu** 
V, 2 (Menn. 274). 
(16S1) 

In a book of the next year (1631) called "The Whim- 
"zies", by Bichard Braithwaite (?) Machiavel's writings and 
maxims are spoken of as veiy ambiguous: 

"2%e JayUa- — Now some againe will object that he 
is a subtile Macchiavel, and loves to walke in the 
cloudes, because hee never rosolves those with whom 
bee deales, but fils them full of donbts, and in the 
end ever leaves them in suspence." Kd. Halliwell p. 50. 
After all that had been brought forward as ^lachia- 
velli s tea(;hi]ip-s, and the generally contused ideas regarding 
him and his supposed followers, this remark seems very 
apposite. 

ill Shirley's play "The Traitor" one of the characters 
is called Lorenzo de' Medici: the author seems to have 
MachiaTelli once in mind. One thought, at leasts is to be 
fouud in the Principe: 
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Lorenzo) " 'TiB policy in princes to create 

A tkvimiite, who mmt bear all the ffnJit 
Of things iU nuuMsed in the state: if any 
Design be happgr, *tis the prince's own." 

U, 1 (Giff.-I>yce 114). 

Bnt this may lutve been onlyadraiiuticreiiiiikifeeiice*) 
in the last of the fSizabethanS) as another passage 
certainly was: 

Lurmuo) ''Some Polltidan, 

That is not wise hut by a precedent, 

Would tliink me weak for using such an iastmment 

As this Depazz? : bnt T know by proof. 

Sach men whom fear and honour make onr creatures, 

Do proTe safe engines: fools will still obey 

When onnning knayes our eonfldence betray.***) IV, 1 (165). 

(1632) 

In 1632 Taylor gave the Belphegor legend') a most 
remarkable turn; having the devil ontivit the women instead 

1) Shirley also coathines the stage traditien of sssodatiug his 
lilliin with the devil. 

Seiar.ioLor.) — "the devil does 

Acknowledge thee on earth the greater mischief, 
And has a fear, when thou art dead, he shall not 
Be safe in heU." n, 1 (150). 

•) Of. Marston: ante 74. 

•) "Onely at Mims, a Cockney boastiug bragger 
In mirth, did aske the women for Belfwagger. 
But strait the females like the FuriM feii^ 
Did enise, scold, ralle, oast dirt, and stones pell mdl, 
fint we betook ns nimbly to onr ^nrs 
And left them calling ns rogues, Knaves, and con, 
With other pretty naniefs, which I di!?cem'd 
They from their old fore-mothers well had learn'd. 
The nason why tiiey are with rage inilam'd, 
When as they heare Belfwagger nam'd, 
Is fas report doth say) there dwelt a Squire, 
Who was so fall of love, (or lust's desire) 
That with his faire tongue, Hippocritick-hood, 
By slanderous people *twas misanderBtood) 
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of being: driven into despair by one. It has been impossible 
to find any auth uity for the Waterpoet's version; perhaps 
it wa^ his own concoction. 

In his "Magnetic Lady" Jonson again sneered at, and 
undertook to ridicule the Machiavellian counsellor so long 
the demon of the stage. In the Dramatis Personae Bias 
is called *a vi-politiCy or ralHsecretaaiy*'. Compass says of 
him: — 

''A vi-poUtic 

Or ft snb-idding inttranMnt of state" I, 1 (Glffofd 11, 401). 

and Sir Moth introduces him to Lady Loadstone thus: — 

•*I liave brong'ht you here the very man, the jewel 

Ot* all the court, clone Master Bias, sister! 

Apply him to ywa side: or jon may wwur him 

Here on your breast, or haug him id jow Oftr, 

He's a fit peiid rit for a lady's tip! 

A chrysolite, a gem, the very agate 

Of state aud policy, cut from the quar 

Of IbehiBTOl; a true Comellui 

As Tacitus himself, end to be made 

The brooch to any true etate^p m fiunqpel" I, 1 (401), 

Bnt he proves, of course, a caricature, being a mere 
puppet in Sir Moth's hands. Like Ateukin, he is dismayed 
immediately his position becomes a little dangerous. ^) 

(1633) 

In the next year (1633) Bishop Uorton referred to 
the old idea of atheism being If aduaTeUian : he speaks of 



The women were so fruitful!, that they were 
All got with childe, in compas^e of one yeare, 
And that Squire's name, they say, Belfwagger was, 
And ftom that tale, the lying: joere doth paaie, 

Whereflvn the women there will chide and swagger, 
If aiqi; man do aske them for Belfwap-jrer." 

"News from Hell, Hull, Halifax." Spen. Soe. p^L 

') Bins.) "Would I were at my shop again, 

In court, eafe stowed vp with m^ politic tmndles.** 

n, I (400). 
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H most barberous fellow, using MachiaTelian atheism''. 

"Dificiiarge." 208. 

After a complete silence regarding the Florentine in 
the drama of nearly eight years, Heywood revived and 
edited Marlowe's "Jew of Malta". In the prologue to the 
court' he wrote: — 

— "tou shall find him still, 
In all his projects, a sound Machiavill ; 
And that's his character." (Djce 142). 

Thiis, after forty-ihre yean, Heywood could still believe 
tbiB awfiil eaiicatnre a ^'Boimd Hachiavir. The play again 
called forth a host of references to the Florentine: bnt» 
whereas half a century bdbre he was mentioned only with 

fear and trembling; his name now became in dramatic 
literature, after the immediate effect of Marlowe upon 
Massinger and Heywood, an object for general ridicule. 

In "A New Way to Pay Old Debts" Lady AUworth 
says: « 

— "to deoeiTe 

Sir Giles, that's both a lion and a fox 

In uis proceedings, were a work beyond 

The Btrongeat undertakers." Y, I (Merm. I, 187). 

This certainly refers to the ^Principe*' 18 already In 
the drama. No donbt^ fbr the moment Massinger's great 
usurer was considered as sound a Machiavel as Harlowe*8 
was;') hoi, as we have seen, tiiis nsmy-idea had been 



') A certain similarity, unnoticed by critics, exists between 
Barahas and Sir Gflea: beaidfls being great witTeTB, each employs his 
daughter as a decoy, tlu lattw proving himself nHNre in lffl mail (liereill 
than the former, for Barabas says to Abigail: — 

"Entertain Lodowick, the governor's son, 
With all the courtesy yon can afford, 
Provided that yon keep your maiden-head.'* 

n (Djee 158). 
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fathered upon the Florentine b}^ the elder dramatist under 
the influence of Gentillet. Not without a thoup-ht of the 
once popular prejudice, did MassiDger^) term his Machia- 
vellian an atheist: 

When Sir Giles goes crazy at the end, Lovell says: — 

''Here is a precedent to teach wicked men, 
That when they leave reli^on, and torn atheists 
Their own abilities leave them." V, 1 (201). 

(1634) 

In 1634 William Habington referred en pauani to the 
Florentmei introducing the name into an heroie couplet 
as HejTWOod had just done. 

"The croBse or prosperoua fate oi Princes, they [courtiers) 
Ascribe to nshnesse, cmuiiig, or delay: 
And on «aeh action wmmatt with mom skUl 
Then upon Livj, did old MMlinvilL" 

CMtam: S. B. 8a p. 9a 



Evevy one must have been atniok by Sir Oflee* dumnUe woidi 
to Miigint: — 

"Virgin me no virgins ; 

I must have you lose that tiame, or yon lose me. 

Give me but proof be has enjoyed thy penon.'' m, 2 (168). 
>) Fold, strangely assorted with Hsssinger, seems to hsve known 
nothing of MtehiaTeUi: be was the most independent of all tiie 
dramatists; as he says in tbe piologne to "Ibe Faodes Chaste and 
Koble," there is in him — 

"Nothing, but what our author knows his own 
Without a learned theft" Coleridge. 123. 

Of Ferkin Warbeck he expressly notes: — 

"ViiaiMis, and tnie: UMMt nobl^ *canse our ownj 
Not Unqged from Italy, from Fkanoe, from Spain, — " 

(Merm. 381). 

lu "Love's Sacrifice" mention is made of Dante, Petrarch, Sannar- 
saro, Ariosto, and Michael Angelo; bat Machiavelli remained utterly 
nnnoticed by Foid. 
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SandyH used the term as was so otten done as a syno- 
njm for hypocrite.') 

Heywood himself naturally felt the effect upon the 
drama of Marlowe's revived play, lu "A Mayden-Head 
Well Lost" we find: — 

(Stroza in Florence fearing the Prince knows Julia's 
past) — 

" jUl gwB not wdl, This Ivglioir ^ ^ fnmd, 

Then whm am I? wotild I were safe in MUknne. 
Here MatchineU thon wast hat^^bt : CouH not tbe lUM 
Planet uispire this pate of mine with some 
Bare stratagem, worthy a lasting character; 
No, twill not be: my hraiiw b at a noiio]diu, 
ForlamdnlL" IV (Vol. IV p. 146). 

And indeed Stroza is as "dull" a villain a.s ever trod 
the boards : the extent of his stratagems is, as he says to 
Pama: — 

"I falsely rtnft tliy head with Jeelowries, 

And for some privat'^ fiid-R rf my revenge, 
"Disa^rac'd the General!, and set odds betwixt 
Lauretta and the Princesse: All these mischiefes 
Proeeed from my snggeetieoe.** IV. (161). 

The only MiichiaYelliaE traits in him are his egoism, — 
SIrota.) "Let MiUioiit M, w> I hee ciown*a with rett*' IV. (151). 

and the device he uses to bring the General into diBgnce, 
and thus min him. 

But good, old, sentimental Tom's band must have trem- 
bled, when he had serewed his courage np tight enough 
even to write the name '^Matchivell"; and he could not 
And it in his dear warm heart to let even bjs most ardent 



1) ''Sabtle MadiMntKans, and thoee which are frequently called 
the -pnAmV* Booaya p. 46. 
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attempt at a villam go to ruiii, SBd 80 Stroza is made to 
repent : ^) — 

StroMo.) (wbm all ends happily) 

"Who wouUl strive, 
To bee a viUaiue, when the good thns thrive?" V. (164). 

Jonsoii in hlB last days sought to adapt bis know* 

ledge of Machiavelli to his professioiial labotixa Tbe torso 

of "The Fall of Mortimer" certainly contains passages, 
which show the direct influence of the "Principe", though 
Jonson must also have had Marlowe's £dward n in mind. 

M9r,) "Then is a fate fhat ittw with towering sphriti 
Draie to the mark, and never checks at conieieiice. 
Poor plodding priests, and preaching frian maj make 
Their hollow pnlpits, and the empty ilea 
Of churches ring with that round word: but we 
That dmw liie miblile and mmre pknftig air 
In that sublimed region of a court, 
Know all is good we make so; and go on 
Secured by the prosperity of our crimes." (VoL II, p. 514.) 

This is but general Machiavellianism; more spedfle 
is this: — 

wBvt I, who am no eommon-eonncil-nian, 
Knew injuries of that dark nature done 

Were to be throughly done, and not he left 
To fear of a revenge: they arc light offences 
Which admit that: the great ones get above it. 
Man doth not none a deadlier ^eee of follj 
To hia high temper and brave soul, than that 
Of fancying goodness, and a scale to live by 
So differing from man's life."*) Ibid. 



') In another play, "Tlie Bape of Lncxece", Heywood need a maxim 

already in the drama: 

TuUia.) (to Tarquin). 

"Since you gain nothing by the popular love, * 
Maintain bgr fear yonr princedom." n, 8 (KtatoL S64), 
*) Gf. Prin. 8^ aa before. 
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and again: 

"I should think 
When 'monc^t a world of Had, noue can be good 
(I meAu &o abaolntelj good and perfect 
As <mt idigioiw toaHmm wtaUl have w): 
It is enoqgli we do decline tbe mnraar 
Of doing' monstrous thiniors- And yet| if tboee 
Were of emoluEient unto our ends, 
Eren of those the wise man will make Meade, 
For all the linaid, and lafely do tbe iU, 
A§ moieie Mb, or oar physieiaiM kilL**^ Ibid. 

(1636) 

In 1636 appeared Dacre's translation of the "Discorsi" ; 
the work is of careful, scholarly sort, and dedicated to 
James, Duke of Lennox. No doubt^ it was wide read. 

(1637) 

In the next jear 1637 Thomas Nabbes in his „Micro- 
cosmofl" made the time-honored citation of ''MachiaTelism'* 
for all conning; hnt with a tinge of contempt 

Mtneholif,) ''Not 80 hot^ good Choler. I am partaking, 
and as discontented at tliis match [of Physander and 
Bellanima] as •enTie can make me. I could hatch a 
conspiracy to sever them, should cause posterity 
attribute all MatchiayiUianisme to Melancholy." 

n (BoUen II, 181). 

(1638) 

lii a tract of the year 1638*), "Killing No Murder" 
by W. A. and addressed to Cromwell, King Charles is 
aocnaed, as we have seen Leicester was, of acting nnder 
Machiave]li*s instmctions. ') 

n Cf Prin. XV as before. 
") Beprinted 1689. 

') "Now in this delineation which I intend to make of a tyrant, 
all ^ lineamente, ell the colenxe will be Ibond lo naturally to 
correspond with the life, that it eaiinot but be donbted, whether hie 
biglmees be tbe original or the copj: whether I have, in drawing the 
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The draaut now shows extensiToly a roTived interest 
in MachiaveDi, bnt his name is no longer feared and soon 
we find it ridieuled on all sides. Jasper Mayne made a 
veiy meny use of it in ''The Oitj Hatch". 

SaU,) "Ton mint ISbiak * iUh Uke tUs 

Ibj be tanglit HuhiBTtl,') and made a etate-fbh." 

m. 8 (Dodi: 13^ i64). 

Tliis is said of Timothy Seatlirift, whom Captain Quart- 
field is exhibiting, as "The man-fish — au octdu Centaur". - ) 

Thomas Bandolf also cited Machiavelli in the jesting 
vein: — 

CJuinn.) "I'll evidently demonstrate, that of all men 

Your c&rpenten are your best stateamen: of all carpenters 
I, being the beat, am bett of atateimen too. 
Imagine, sir^ the commonwealfh a log 

qntnt, repreaented him; or in repreemting him expreaaed a ^nant: 
and therefore, leat I be expected to deal nnaincerelj with his highness, 

and not to have applied these following characters, bnt made them. I 
shall not srive you any of my own stamping, but such as I find in Plato, 
Aristotle, Tacitus, and his bighness's own eyangelist, Machiavel." 

Har. Misc. IX, 884. 

In the construction of his tyrant Tacitus and Haduavelli get 
much the better of Plato and Aristotle; the Florentine seems, indeed, 
to have been caretuily studied. One example will suffice. "2. Tyrants 
accomplish their ends much more by iraud than torce: neither virtue 
m» faiw, sajs Ifoehiavel, are so neoeaeaxy to that pnrpoee, as una 
astutia fortunata, a lucky czaft: whieh, ea^ns he, without force has been 
often found sufficient, but never forf-e without that. And in another 
place he tells us, their way is Agytrare i cerv^Ui di gli huomini con 
astutia, etc With cunning plausible pretences to impose upon men'a 
imdentandingo, and in the end they mastor thoae tttat had ao little aa 
to lely upon their faith and integrity." Ibid. 290. 

Planche in his excpllent "Merchant's Wedding", au Hmalgamation 
of this play and Howley s "Match at Midnight", makes much of this 
scene, but omita theae two lines, since the point would be' hwt on a 
modem andienee. 

*) Cf. Sonthenie rrhe Disappointment" III. 1 (I, 109) 
Aiberto) to Clara, rommending her subtle licentiousness. 

"The policy is true Machiavel, i' faith, on your sides'* — 
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Or a nidp block of wood: your statesman MUes 
(For bj. that word I mean a carpenter) 
Aad Willi the taw of policy divides it 
Into 10 numj boards or sevenal ordeia — 

Some lie oarve« with titles 
Of lord, or knig[ht, or gentleman: some stand plain, 
.And serve us more for* use than omament: 
We eaU Hum yeomen (bouds now out of iiMehMni): 
And, lest the diiproportion break the frame, 
He with the peg^ of amity and concord 
As with the glne-pot of g^ood government, 
Joints *em together: uikea aa abwdnte ediiloe 
Of the repnUie. 8tate-okiU*d VaehiaTel 
Was certainly a carpenter." 

*The Moses Looking glass" IH, 2 (Has. I, m). 

He likewise satirizes the manner in which would-be 
politicians had always been citing their pretended authority. 

j,£Woik)One that, oat of an itch to be thought mrrie^t. dissembles his 

qualities. 

I eoidd, pcawhenee, 

Discourse from Adam downward, but what*8 that 
To history? All that I know only 
Tb'original, continuance, heig^hi, and alteration 
Of every commonwealth. 1 have read nothing 
Bnt Flvtafeh, Livy, Tedtnsy Snetonivs, 
Apjrfan, DioOi Jnlins, Patexenlns. 

For modem, I 
Have all without the book. Gallo-Bellicus, 
Philip de Comines, Uaehiavd, *) OniodMdine, 



^) Of. 1 Duchess of Newcastle: "The Social Ck>mpanions" 

n. 1 (12). 

FtMt) 1 am reading Plutmrch's Lives, Thm^dides^ lladiiap 
vel, Commincns etc.*' 

Foote: "Tlie DevU npon Two Sticks" 

I, 1 (Mod. Brit. Dram. V, 378). 
Mary.) "But had you, with me, traced things to their ori^nal 
source j .... had yon read Hachiavel, Montesquieu, Locke, 
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la tlM Gteek I hftve a amadc or m, at 
Xeioplion, Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Stowaa CluNHiicle.'' 111, 4 (238). 

In another play about this time Eandolf again made 
a faoetiotts reference to MachiavellL 

Dieaau.) "Tou [Poverty] can give ns field-bedB» with 
heaven for our canopy, and some charitable stonea 
for oar pillows. We need not expect the felicity of 
a horse, to lie at rack and manger; hat yet onr 
assea and we most he content with the same pro- 
vender. No roast-beef, no shoulder of mntton, no 
dkeese-cakes, no Hachiavillian Florentines." *) 

''Hey for Honesty"* H, 5 (Haz. 422). 
Shirley also took occasion to use the name as a term 
of ridiculous contempt in "The Royal Master". Montalto, a 
clumsy villain, denies to the Duke he had defiuned 
Theodosia: — 

JhAe.) "Dear Machiavel ! 

Tbia will not do: the king shall know your stratagems" 

IV, 1 (Giff.-Dyce 163). 

Montalto is somewhat of a parody on the Machia- 
vellian; Octavio calls him: — 

— „that politician 
Oai Protean faTomite". I, 1 (110). 

He tries to be a dissembler and an egoist, *) bat is 
detected at eveiy point His MachiaveUianism consists in 
the time-honored, "delays are fatal**, and in the use of 

Bacon, Hobbes [etc, etc.] yoa would have known — woman 
is a free agent." 
*) NansGloHaiy ed. HaUIweil-Wiight p. 817 aajps ; — "FlorentiBe — 
a Und of pie .... meat baked in a pie." Cf. Beaamont and Fletdwr'a 
"WoiDfiTi FatPt" X, 1: "cnatarda, tarts, and Florentines.** 
•) Mont.) — "though T thus disriiise 

My face and tongue, my heaxt i& my own friend, 

And camiot with my ambitioii snpplaiiled 

By any amooth cbinn^d prince alive.** I» 1 Offi). 
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poison, ') which ]ie would make; both of these traits are 
parodied, for he uever acts, but invariably spoils all by 
procra>tination, and does not know how to nse poison 
when he wishes to. 

(16d9) 

In the next year, }639, Junius made the old cant 

reference: — 

As our Saviour said, to forewarn all revoltei-s, 
"Remember Lot's wife!" so say I, to forewarn all 
arcii-politicians , and cunning Macfnaielians ol Liiiii 
world, Remember poor Naboth's vineyard ! 
"Sin Stigrmat" p. 626. apud Johnson-Todd, 

In Shirley's "The Politician", Gothams is an uncon- 
scionable villain, and giveb the king one of tlie old 
dramatic Machiaveliiaii advices. 

Ootk.) „He that aspires liatb no religion 
He knows no kindred." Ill, 1. 

Glapthome in his ^Wit in a Constable'* speakes of 
'^Aretines Politicks":*) since VOmeo new wrote anysndi 
work, this was probably intended for a facetious catch, 
like Sylvester's ''Mach-Aretine^ in Freeman's '^Imperiale'', 
the dastard Spinola exclaims: — 

— "all widcednewe 
Ii ooimted vertne, when proeperone". 

but this may have been self-observation or a reminiscence. 



'J Mont.) "There's none but Fhiloberto conscious 
To my last aocuBetion of the princess; 
Then he miut be feneVd: delijs «ie hUl; 
m poiMm him toniffht^ I have the way.** IV, I (160). 

*) OQtfi.) "Let weak statesmen think of conscience, 

I am armed against a thonsand stings, and Inngh at 
The tales of bell, and other worlds." I, 1. 

=) Op. cit. I, 1 (Pearson I, 173). 
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(1640) 

Dacres* ynaaan of the Prindpe ajipearod in 1640,') 
but it hftd little or no influence npon the popular prejudice 
80 firmly established: even the translator himself felt it 
incumbent npon him to excuse the book on the old poison- 
theory,*) so prevalent during the period. 6nt» never the 
less, this work could not check the tendency to ridicule 
already well under way in the drama. Habington again 
referred to the Florentine, not as before with respectful 
awe, but rather with indiiference, in his play, ''The 
Queen of Arragon". 

"Firtt for tbe plot, it's no w«j mtricate 
By «MM dfioelts in lore, nor m In state, 
That we might Tiave given out in our playbill, 
This dny'8 "The Prince", writ by Nick Machiavil. 

virgin here in breeches casts s mist 
Btfoitt bor lover's oyes: .... 

The language too is esqr, such as fell 
Unstudied from pen r not like a spell 
Big with mysterious words, such as enchant 
The half-witted and confound the ignorant." 

PMdesrne. Doda. XIII, 327. 

This IrreverenL language shows that the old statue 
traditions, Machiavelli, Tamburlaine's "high ast juiidmg 
terms", even Viola and Beiphoebe were passing away. 

*) Ante» p. 8. 

«) "Poysons are not all of that malignant and noxious quality, 
that^ as destructives of Nature, they are utterly to be abhored : but we 
iind many, nay most (tf thsm faAve thdr medidnal nses. This hook 
cairyes ite poyson and mslioe in it : yet mee thinks the judicious peruser 
may konsstl J make use of it in diesiedons of his life, with advantage." 

Preface to Duke of Lennox. 

Dacres' "animadversions" are very few, and consist of citations 
from the Bible» wltk one exception, where he opposes to HaohiATeili's 
principle of not holding faith, Charles* Y famous wovds in protseting 
Luther, when urged to break his promise — 'Tides rernm promissarura, et 
si toto mondo exttlet, tamen apud imperatorem earn consistere oportet." 
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As a direct outgrowth of Dacres' translation, however, 
may be viewed Rawlins' feeble eflfort to resuscitate the old 
scare-crow m Iils "Kebeiiion '. As Ward says, "the villain 
of the play bears the time-honoured name ol .M;n hvile"; ') 
but he bears only the name. The author had merely heard 
of Machiavelli; certainly, he had never read him, or he 
would liave citeS the ''fox-and-lion", or "better-be-feared- 
thau-loved" maxim: but no knowledge of the Principe is 
shown. Nathaniel Bichards in his commendatory verses 
says: — 

**Pnnid during lebelt in their impion* way 
Of MMhlaTeUiaB darknew tUs thj ]iUij 
Buetlr ahom." Doda. XIV. p. 6. 

Thus to his fellow dramatisty — or rathw, Mlow 
dramaticarter, this Oopnt HachYile waa a true MaddaTeUian 
reMvimul Bawtins made a great effort to create a TiDaJn,^ 

>) Ward II, 368. 

*} Maek.) "Heart, wilt not bunt with raj^e, to see these aiavefi 
Fawn like to whelps om young Antonio, 
And fly from me as from infection? Death, 
Confiruion, and the liat of all diaeaaea, wait upon Tonr 

lives 

Till yoa be ripe for hell, which whoi it gapes, 
Kay it devonr yon all: atay, Hachi^rel, 

Leave this same idle chat, it becomes woman 

That has no strength, but what her tongae 

Makes a monopoly ; be more a man, 

Think, think; in thy brain's mint 

Coin all thy thonghta to miaohief : 

That may act revenge at fall. 

Plot, plot, tumultuous thotighta, incorporate; 

Beget a lamp, huwe'er deform'd, that may at length, 

Like to a cub lick'd by the care^ dam, 

Become (like to my widiea) perfiBet vengeanoe. 

Antonio, ay, Antonio — nay, all. 

Rather than lose my will, shall headloniif fall 

Into eternal ruin; my thoughts are high. 

Death, sit apon my brow; let every firown 

Baniah a aonl that atopa me of a crown." 1, 1 (18). 
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hoi **ihe careM dam*' evidently did not have salira enongb 
to lick this Mefonn'd lump" into a enh. Ifaehrile aspires to 
the erown, and has Antonio, hy his deceit, in a rage inno- 
cently kill the Governor; he then hecomes Governor himself^ 
plots with the Moorish General Raymond of the French to 
obtain and share France and Spain, then treacherously has 
him kUIed, and is stabbed by him dying. He feigns repen- 
tance long enough to kill Antonio, and then dies cursing. 
Rawlins was so afraid the audience might forget his villain 
was a Machiavel, that he calls him a dissembling traitor 
some twenty odd times, nor can the insipid fool utt^r a 
rank beutence without, "Stay Machiavel" "Up Maclnavel", 
or "Hold Machiavel". which hi- repeats over and over again. 

Nabbes again made mention of Machiavelli in another 
play, ' The Unfortunate Mother". 

Corvino.) — for hith'^rto 

Fortnne hath bin my Matchiaveile, ') and brought 

£veut8 about I uever practia'd for/ V. 3 (Buileu II, 153). 

1 e. those who stood in the way of Oorrino^s ambitious 
schemes had been removed by chance, as if Fcnrtune were 



>) This is his only traditional MachiaTelliui trait: such Uberalitj 
with ofheia* goods m he would makA with thoM of Aatoaio tad Evadne: 

— '^lus and her goods, to gild 

My lawless doings, I'll give the poor, whoee tongues 

Are i' their bellies" III, 1 (47). 

if rpfominended in the "Priucii)e" XVI, but Rawlius would hardly 
have taken this idea alone from it if the same had been known 
to him. 

-) BaHen remarks — "M. whom our old writers regaided as tiie 
typical arch-plotter." Cf. Sedley: "Tlie Mulberry Garden" V, 1 (99). 
Mveryoung.) (Forecast haring been arr«.sted on suspicion.) '*This 
is the happiest accident that ever befel mortal, for 
aa old notorious toond-liead to be takea fw a csfalin 
at this time: why I ne'er thonght it had been in yon, 
this wttf a stxatageu might have beoMae Machiavel 
himself." 
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his arch-plotter. Although it is ezprefldy stated in the 

IHTOeme, ^) that there is no political treachery in this play, 
yet the indirect influence of Machiavelli it to be seen in 
two passages, containing favourite maxims of the dramatic 
villains. First: the hypocritical-egoistic theory. 

Corvino, having' hired Cardente to poison Fidelio and 
the Duchess informs Notho of it: — 

JTotiko.) "Coald jva liave nicli • oonaciflDee? 

Awe8 not a Politician. They both stood 
Betwixt me and my end.'^ V, 1 (148). 

Second: the '^cnt-off-all-accomplices'* principle. 
Corvino, having raised Notho to the throne, Is hidden by 
him to kill himself for his crimes: 

Oorv.) "*Tit a oommaiid 

Becomes a Priitce: and eUdly such a one 
As makes it scrnplf to preserve his njMTi 

Or to connive at a -lii;hr petty sin 

Whose execution hath confirm'd his title." Y, 1 (149). 

Shirley referred once more to Machiavelli, and this 
time again with ridicule in *^The Constant Maid". 

Playfair says of Hornet, after he has been cocraied 
like MountrMarine in Fletcher's ''The Noble gentleman": — 

"Smw he loelu 

As he did scorn the quorum, and were hmigiy 
To eat a statesman. 'Las I an office in 
The household is too little for a breakfast ; 
A barou, but a morning's draught; he'll gulp it, 
Like a rovnd egy in anucadine. Hethinks 
At evei; wiping of liie numth sbonld drop 
A golden Bajing of Pythagoias; 



*) "Here ii net any glorious Scene of state. 

No Politician tells his plots unto 

Those in the Pit, and what he meanes to do/* 
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A piece of MachiaveP) I see already 
Hang on his beard, which wante but stroking out: 
The statutes, and the Magna Charta, have 
Tikni a iMae At Us loiigae't tmL" 

T7t 8 (QSK.'lirm TV, 807). 

This is nothiug but irreverent mockery; still Shirley 
clung to some of the traditionary maxims. In "The Im- 
posture" is cited the mnch-nsed idea of perjury. 

J'Im.) — "princes are not 

Obliged to keep what their nec^aities 
Conttaet) but prudently aecnre their states, 
And dMur poBlnUy." I, 1 (QUt-Djce V, 188). 

Again, in "The Doubtful Heir'' Leaodro says: — 

"At gteit (ilioe«, tad Ugh 

Employments, do expose ns to most danger, 

They oft teach those possess them a state wisdom; 

And bj inherent virtaeti ui the place, 

Oar tdu to loae nakeB ns aeenm wnAym 

By art mm ofteni than 1«y oomeieiioe." II, 1 89^ 

This sounds as if it might have been taken directly 
from the "Principe". But most of Shirley's villains, like 
Beaumont and Fletcher's, are engaged in the same pursuit *) 



») Cf. Etherege: "She wonM if She cou'd" IV, 2 (149). 
Freemann (Lady Cockwood having caught him and Conrtai with. 
Aiiana and Oatty by Hn. Sentzy's stratagem) 

^'Thifl is Hodam JCHdUmai, I anapeot Cm4ttL 

CouH.) Nay 'tis her Plot donbtlesa;" 
Also Cibber: "The Lady's Last Stake" III, 2 fed 1780: H, 239). 

Lord Wronglove (of Lord George's fooli&h design upon Miss Notable) : 
"Faith, 'tis a glorious one — all Maehiavti ma Boys-play to If* 

') Flav.) "A. thousand wheela 

Hove in my spaciou Inaia wliaae motiona an. 

Directed by my ambition, to possess, 

And call Fioretta mine; while shallow princes 
I make my state decoys, then langh at them." 

"The Imposture." I, 1 (V. i8ttj. 

Jf eyer. MaeUavdlL 
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denotmced by MachiavelU; his own idea of political luatoix 
seems to have been: — 

'Tlien is no trnit to policj or time: 

The things of state are whirl'd by destin}' 
To moet thoir period: ait caimot lepair them." 

Ibid. p. 296. 

Ill an excellent comedy of this year too little knoirv^ 
^The Enaire in Ghradne New TampT'), KachiaTelli is face- 
tionsly reverted to: 

Julio, the iLnave, making Anthonio jealous a iUse- 
hoody says: 

''I hold with Machievel, for fame or profit 

To break oath or league with friend, 

Or Brother; there's nothing gainful bad." II, 1. 

But the meny fellow knows no more of Machiavelli 
than this, which was a reminiscence of Marlowe, as the 
fiiet, that he is called ^^Mephistophiles" *) and ^Fanstns", *> 
▼erifles. 

(1641) 

By 1641 even the popular non-dramatic literature Of 
the day began to take this same tone of ridicule: in a tract') 
attributed to Hey wood we find: 

') "The KheTe hi Gnbe New Vampt A Witty Comedy, Acted 
'at the Fortune many dayea togetlier with (peat qpplaiiee. Writtm byi 

J. D. Gent 1640." 

') PtuM.) "Tilou art the vei'y meere Mephistopkolui IV, 1. 

^ A OmtUfy JVUow.) ^Ha is mora tium a Doctor .Wnuftia 

or Mephmtophilus." V, 1. 

*) "Machiavel as He lately appeared to his deare Sons, thp Mo- 
derae Projectors. Divulged for the pretended good of the Kingdome» 
of England, Scotland and Ireland,'^ 1641. 

Vide: Halkett and Laingr: Die. of Abob. and Psend. Lit "Another 
eopy appeared in ti e s itiip v> ir, with the titie of Jtachiavel's Ghost as 
he appeared — " II, 15Hi I his tract was probably not by TTeywood. 
as Hazlitt (Hand-book 3<i6) conjectures, but by Taylor. See Lowndes 
m, 1438: also "Cat of Hutli Lib." IH, 891. 
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"Nicolaiis MaphiaTe'lns Pilectis Filijs ^*rojectoribn» aalntem Ac 
Aud why my dear Off-flpriug ghonld ^^ou teare to fall, 

Who dares distnibe ray Dariingi, or compell 

Than 'foie' thdr timet to teke Mx Thnnu in lidl, 

Sw«et. Sons of Polioie, whose glorious trnine 
Flew like Minet'va from mj Jove-like brainej 

Bnt to incourage yon, deare childreiif looke 

On mj kit LflgMj, thu little Booke, 

Whidi now enwgeiit tnm the Preme doeR shew 

Ynnr noble quftlitie, liow just, how true 
You are to tU' State, what wagea you doe pursue 
For your owne ptoflta: m demre Soiia Cuewetl; 
fire len^ I hope t» weleome yon to hell." 

Then follows a description of tlip various projectors: 
ji specimen will serve to show there was no use made of 
Machiaveili in this prose and poetry pamphlet, the title 
being only a catchpenny. So also to this year inubiibly 
belongs the undated poem of George Daniel already 
mentioned in which Macliiavtilii is tluice ridiculed: — 

'*Yet, if n politickc \Mus]K>r, beat an Ayre 

Upon \m Perucke, lie [the DiscemerJ Accosts yon bere: 



') "The Coalr Prtyjerfor<^ — Were of a hot constituHon , Rbhni''(! 
gowl Hrea here, because tliey were sure of a large one hereafter. Their 
<QQiMciencel were like th^ Coole-pita, deep, and fhl of durknesae ia 
which ttiey deaixed to eontiiiiie, for th^ woitld iidiiiit of no flm>li||^t^ 
but aach as was dearly paid for, fortie shillings a ChaldrOD being a 
fbHritable price for their farre-fet Fuel! : which though deare boug'bt 
w as liardly good for Ladies: They were meere Salamanders, that tliough 
[they] Uv'd by fire themselvea eonld hardly aiM it etten, hfttdaf a deelM 
te lediiee the woild to a chaoe, end nake all the yean winter: Bnt like 
Hantaan liang'd on his owne Qallowes, their owne Coales has constira'd 
them almost to ashes, aivl the pit which they digged for others, they 
■are like to fall into themselves ; wiiere we let them rest till they have 
KOoFd their finger's ends." D. a . 
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And gim ft fofliall greetang't CMtfann Hum 
tat Nana MaehiavaL" >) l^jU 6. (Giaaait VT, 

*«FtenaU PoUticki 

Stood to amuse the world, and bladder oat 

lAfrht Braines. The Florentine with one Leg Sticks 
Keeping the dirty Roode."*) (Gros. IV, 7.) 

"And State-SiibvertiTic: MajjiVke liaa a feate 
Beyond all Kule was ever spoken yet. 
The Fbrentine prescribes to duller fooles: 
Bnt StNogar tow from all lalaxad Sonlaa." 

"HHai and StfepliML" (Giw. n, 200). 

In another pamphlet*) of this time even the custom 
ot calling a dishonest man a Maduavel is denounced as 
inappropriate : 



') Cf. "The Loyal Garlanrt" 1686 (Percy Soc. 88. p. 7).- 
"When our brains well Uquor"d are, 
TiMik wa <itmk asleep our care; 
Than ira aooomit lUdiaTtt a fiMl with his plots, 
And cry there's no depth but the bottom o'th* pots." 

-) As Grosart (ibid. 248) remarks, "the aUotiioD is obscure''. 

*) "The Atheistical Politician or A Brief Discourse concerning' 
Nfehaba MachiftTel" Bar. IfiM. IV, Ml TUa is an inganknis ddioice 
of MachiaTelli: its olqaet haing to brand StnAwd and Land. His Tin* 
ilicatiou in this, — "being to make a grammar for the andcrstandin^r 
of tyrrnincal government, is he to be blamed for yetting down the ge- 
neral iwi^ of such prince Indeed if any c&n pretend a just 

^nanal with Ibddavall, thajava Kings; for aaitb fJiaaidinary comae 
4^ light woman, to ind Ihnlt with the hroad diaoonrce of that they 
maintain tlieir power by; so StatesTnen may best blame the publication 
of these Maximfts, .... Yet Machiavell siuth .... ha«t thou made th}'- 
selte already uu euemie to God and thy ^leople, and ha^t nothing to 
hope for, beyond the honor of this wadd, thenfiife to keep thee from 
the fmy of men be snre thou art iterfectly wlekad*'. [It is verj' in- 
teresting to note tliat tliis is just what Grillparzpr said of the Principe 
(GrilL ed. Cotta XVI, 112)J — "the truth is, this man hath raked too 
farre in this, which makes him umeli as he doth in the nostrils of igno* 
nut people: wheieaa the better expexiancad know, it ia the whalaaone 
savour of the ooitrt especially when the Pilnca is of the first head." pip. 
4—6 Bht. Mna. Copy dated 1642. 
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"He, that intends to express a dishonest man, calls 
him a Manhiavillian, when he might as justly say, 
a Strati ui dian, or a Cantihirian : we embrace the first 
apparition of virtue and vice, and let the substance 

pass by untouched For if we examine the 

Life of LeiHB the 11^ of ^hmov we shall finde he 
acted more iU, tban Maebiavfll wAt, or Ibr ouglit 
we know ever thought; yet he hath wisedome 
in8(»ibed on his Tomh.** Btlt IChb. copy, p. 4. 
And in the drama of this year — AorriNfe adu the 
ingratitade of humanity! — he^ whose awfbl name had for 
80 long made the cold levers run down the audience's back, 
even he is called an ass: — ^but, masters, remember, that 

I am an ass Bring him away. O, that I had been 

writ down an assf 

''Ibehiavel, thoii art ah asR,^) a very a.<i.s to him" fa-niMeV 
Tatham: "The Pistract«<l State". I, 1 (Dram, of Bea. I, 46)! 

And this is doubly insulting, for Mazaras is a veiy 
weak villain: his only policy to preserve himself and his 
empire from ruin is, — to commit suicide! Never-the-less,. 
in the play itself occur again and again *) two of the time- 
honored maxims; to make away with accomplices and to 
use deception. As Cleander says of him : 

Silly ass! 

That only art employed to carry me 

Unto my bliHs, thyself unto destruction! 

He's held an aniautl has no deceit 

In these times to make liis own fontom great." V, 1 fjHB^ 

Cf. Settle; "A Narrative" p. 5. 
— "how stnOy and awkwaidly these esses, these XatdilavUti put 

their Noddles together." 
•) Five liff' rent tyrants nsurp the crown in succession hy deceit, 
(Mazares, Archias, Cleander, Agathocles, and Antanterl. and each would 
b« rid of his retipective councillor and ri^iit hand man. latltam Hays 
the play was written in 1641: it was pnblislwd (remodelled^ in 1661 
as the editor says s^nst Cromwell. Intro. 85. 
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After having called poor old MaehiaTel an ass, there 
was nofhingr 1^ now Imt to most ignominionaly shuffle him 
olT the stage. And so in Mamuon'a "AntiqnaiT", Bravo, 
Anrelio's nolde fkther, disguised as a malooDtent^ thns, 
dismisses him: 

''Well, go thy ways, old Nick Madiiavel, there will 
never he the peer of thee for wh^lsonie policy and 
good counsel. Then took'st pains to dialk men out 
the dark paths and hidden plots of mnrther and 

deceit, and no man lias the grace to follow thee: 
the age is unthankful, thy principles are qnite 
forsaken and worn ont of memory.'' 

IIL (Dods. XIII, 458.) 

And indeed "old Nick Macliiavel" did "go his ways'* off 
the stage and nut of dramatic literature, in which we hear 
no more of him for ten years. At this point, the discussion 

on hand practically ends; the tlit^atres were closed Sept 
2"^ 1642 and tlie drama, tliough not dead, became torpid, to 
say the least, until its re-awakenin^r at the Restoration. 
For the sake of clearing up one or two points, however, it 
seems advisable to continue the I'esearcU to the death of 
8hiiley in 1666. 

(1642) 

lif the next year (1642) Macliiavelli can be mentioned 
without the least aspenion. 

"Touching Commines, who was contemporary with 
diBetUard, *twas a witty speach of the last Queen 
Mother of ^hiitf«, ^ai Itt made more Bereiii{ue» in 
Mm?/, Ihm Luther em did m BeUgioM, James Howell : 
"Instructions for Forreine Travell". Arber 16 p. 23. 
Th^ mere name was again used as a catdi-penny title, 
which runs, "A Machavillian Plot, or A Caution for 

') This was «>fteu doue later. See Allibuue II, 1171: **TlicCrafte- 
uiau*'. Oct. 5, iT6i. lu 1683» "Matchiavel Jnuior". 
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EnglADd". This was a tract mging the Xing to build 
fortresses'*) and was issaed to feed the aiiimosity aj^aibat? 

Charles in 1642. 

Sir Thomas Browne also alluded to MachiftTelli this 

jear in his "Christian Morals". 

"Though i have no great opinion of MachiaveVs, 
learning, yet T shall not presently say that he was 
but a novice in Pnman history, berrnij^p lie was 
mistaken in placing Commodus after the Emperor 
Severus." ') 

Samtsburi^ "Hist Eliz. Lit" 341. (Wilkin IV, 81.) 
(1644) 

Taylor as late as 1644 still held teitadouflly on to the 
old tradition, citing Machiavelli as in the dev0*8 pay. 

"First you (Maister John Booker) threaten ns, that 
John Pynis ghost shall haunt us, and hunt ns out of 
Oxford Short-lye, but this your Short-lye is a Long- 
lye, a Broad-lj'e and a Round-lye. For we at Oxford 
doe know the Ghosts of all such Pestiferous Rebels to 
be attendants upon their old maister, and receiving 
their wages with Achitophrl^ 3) Machiavell efr." — 

**No Mercurius Aulicus" (p. 3 Spen. Soc 2 Col), 

') Cf. Gentillet IH, 38 ttid Plin. XX. Arte d. Oner. YH (388): 

Disc. 11, 24 (268). There is not a word about Machiavelli. except in 
the title; but the piratical publisher renif mhcred either from Geutillet or 
the Florentine himself, that this building of fortresses had been dis- 
«inMd in tbe "Principe**; 

*) Later on, Browne condemned Hnduavdli*! bold nttack npon 
Christian humility : 

"We epplaud not the ju'lcrcment of Maohiavel, that rhristiaiiity 

inakp-^ men ^ j\^;lrd8 Hydriotaphia (Wilkin Ul, 4H7). 

•) Ct "The Badger m the Fox-Trap". (Scott in Dryden IX, 200) 
where ia mid of Shaftesbury: 

"Beekhs, my titles en «• nnmerou 

Ai ell my actiom vnrions, still, and humeions. 

Some call me Tory, some Adiitophel, 

Some Jack*a-Dandy, some old Machiavel." 
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Francis Qoarles also wed, or nade refereiiee to a nie 
of HaoliliTdU in tlie old iraj-0 

(1645) 

The popular literary hack Taylor never got out of the 
old rat: thns in ''A Letter sent to London from a Spie at 
Oxford*'^ m flnd: — 

ToQy M* Py^y haye made yoor wisedome perspicu- 
ondy teunis, Ton have outdone the Roman GstaiiMy 
Ton haye ovennatched old Mekola$ MacMaoU the 
FtormHM, and renowned Gnido will he forgof* ~ 

(1647) 

In a ballad of the year ICAl an author, (Sir Francis 
Wortley?), thought it more apposite to term hypochtic 

SijtoL imr dtiBt lbdii«f«lli: fai the *'Bimj npoa Satire*' 
thend iqMn hlai, it i> written of Shaftecbmy : — 

"As onr little Machiavfel we find, 
That ninibiest (xeattire of the busy kind." Ibid. XV, 208. 
See also "Oceana and Britanuia" wrongly attributed to Marvel: — 
— Teveraad tire anpean, 

His name I a.sk'fl ; he said, Politico, 
Deoended ixom the divine Nicole." 

Marvell ed. Gros. I, 446. 

>} "Dr, Bmrget: Agsin, let mch as be Mslont itidden for 

Deaomticallf or Aristocraticall discipline, consider bow ill the Choroih 
can he governed by one policy, and the Commonwealth by another. 
Ca/.[amuiator] Oar Doctor is grown a MachiavUian, and foi^ets that 
Piety is the best Foliqf." "The Whipper Whipt" (Grosart I, 166.) 

Another euaiple fai *1Uil's Hvriie-Biirlie'*, wbere tibe Devil eey* 
«f the Pope: — 

"This Machiavell far exf<»p<!i^ ns in ■wirkp(!'nps?ie "' p. 3. 
') Grey in Bntler {Mi) says this was in 164a, bat the Brit. Mos. 
eopies are all of 164& Grey, also says; — ia obaerved by a spy at 

Osfoffi, te IfilS That tlitj (liet nhieh they?] have otei^ 

matched old Nieht^ IfaddaTel." — Nothfag of the kind is ohservei. 
Taylor is denonncing' Pym. — Taylor'? pun h the time-honored one; 
this linking of Cataliue and Machiavel is interesting i propos of 
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villains "Jews of Minlta", than by the oM cant word 
"Machiavellians": this is peculiarly interest in tr: evidently 
saw the absurdity of the old tradition, and also what had 
given rise to it: i. e. Marlowe s Jew. 

*^ut, oh ! these subtle men ') unit not 
(Above all others) be forgnt, 

We Jewes of Malta call; 
Who Inteiy have a mw tridc iiMiiMl, 
To mko men for ISuSat owne compomid; — 

Thecp fTPt the Devill and all " 

f olit BalladB ed. Wright (Percy Soc. p. 28). 

In tbis year also was made a traii8]ati.oii of Bel^egw* *) 

(1649) 

It is surprising, that Machiavelli was so seldom cited 
in popular literature by the Loyalists against Uie Cromwellists 

and vice versa. It mtist be concluded, the name no longer 
possessed the charm it once had. But one case was noted 
in 1649. Charles we have already seen denounced as a 
Machiavellian, this time the same is said of Cromwell: 

"'Tis high contempt not for to Fast and pray, 
And hold as blest Saint Cromtod's Holy day, 



*).Ib aiiofher place io.Mld of them: 

*To hi^ all good mid bngipe all evill, 
In an angeFs shape to ontact the DeviU, 
With all kinds of baseness to complj. 
And make the whole realm a monopoly, 
To Imigh at eomeieiiee 
And be quite Toid of sence, 
Now church and state they've m pieces rait, 
To breake aU kind of trust, 
And to do nothing that is just, 
An me priii]ed«es of this Purlieme&t** Ibid. fl2. 
"The Devil a Hulled Man , or the devill hath met with his 
Match. 1647." It may as "well be sfatpd hPTc a*> (fl<»ewberp that the 
writer found in the Brit. Mas. an excellent versihcation (hitherto appa- 
lently wdmoini to sehoUn) of Machiovelli's novelette called "HeU nj^on 
Sixth, or the Deva tir'd with MeCnmoDy. London 17ia*' 
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Th^ Perlb » Mint, if he dmVM lo be 
Qm fiirliii MacbivilUan Treacherie." 

"The LoyaU Sabjeela JabOee" p. 6& 

(1651) 

Taylor, who never tired of the once popular catch- 
word, brought it hi as usual in 1661 : 

"Some iijun ere hee'd be cal'd a Puritan, 
Will tume a damned Machiavilian, 
A libertine, Papist, or dee what not? 
To keep Us nnme from so impnve n blot" 

(1652) 

After an almost complete silence of seven years appeared 
a pamphlet, "MmicrTi Policies, taken from Machiavel, Bor^a, 
and other choice Auth(^rs, by an eye-witnesse*^. In the 
*^Epistle Dedicatorie" we read: ~ 

"It does to me a little relish of Paradox, that wher- 
ever I cume, Machiavill is verbally curs'd and 
damn'd, and yet practically imbrac'd and asserted." 
Then follow ten maxims, gi%^en and refuted or denied,*) 
just as in Geutillet, which the author certainly had before 
hiin eitlier in the original or in Patericke's translation. 
This refutation may have revived some interest in its 
subject; at any rate in this same year mention was again 
made of Machiavelli in the drama after a long silence. ^) 
Cosmo Manuche in his "Loyall Lovers" cited him somewhat 
in the old way. 

Gripeman, (when he learns his daughter Letesia lost 
and is denonncfid by Sent-well), cries: 



') E. g. "Machiavel .... advised .... The Polititian must have 

the shadow of Beli^ion, but the subatance hurts Colaaterion: But 

let $30. sober Christittia know, that this ebell of Bellgion, fhoiigli it mar 
be of external conducement, yet there is nothing that Qod'i pnm and 
nndeluded eye looks on with more ftbhoimpy.** p. 7. 

*) To be inn, but few plays weve written between 1642 end 1600. 
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'*0 my brains, my brains. 

Mahomet, Copemictu, Matchiavii, EephanUts, 

and all thy leamf d PoUiticiana in thy black Caos to invent a 

toment (yet unheard of) to inflict upon this slave." IV, 1 (41). 

(1663) 

In the next year Shirley once more referred to the 
religious-hypocrisy principle: — 

Memk»$a.) — "but duty and rplie^iou 

Are handsome visors to abuse weak sight, 
That cannot penetrate beyond the bark, 
And liklM oomplMtioii of fhiiigB.*' 

"The Court Seent'* IV, 8 (Giff.-Q]Fee Y, 81M). 

(1654j 

In 1654 \Miitlocke referred en patsant to "Machiavells" 
in the old manner: 

"But all the Machia veils on this little Turfe, . . . . 
I can silence with that oracalouS) ingenioas Apologie 
of my Lord Bacon.'^ 

"Zodtomia^ p. 178 apud Fennel: Stand. Die. 

(1656) 

Two years later appeared "A Discourse upon Nicholas 
Hachiavel: or. An impartial ezanmiation of the justnesse 
of the cenBiire commonly laid apon him." It was merely 
a second enhuged edition of a previous tiact The author 
added here, what has often been intoned since, and what 
gave rise to much of the Elizabethan ''scare*': tiie iignstice 
of considering the ''Frindpe'* alone without regarding 
UaehiaveUfs other works: — 



') "The Atheistical Politician" — (ante p. 164) ; it appeared a third 
time as ' The V indication of that Hero of Political Learning, Nicholas 
Hachiavel, The Second Tacitos," by James Boevey Aetatis 71. 1692, 
Bu. Miac. X, 188. He ww, of eouiM, the author of all three editiona 
under Keparate titlM. 
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"He was Secretary to the State of Florence, [sic!] 
of which he hath left an incomparable Histary, with 
other Bookes; so fidl of Troth, Leandngr and Ez- 
perienoe, that the hand of Detraction hath not been 
able to asperse them; onely it endeavours to attack 
some Btragling expressions in a sinaU Pamphtett, 
called his /Vmee, which are with faire lesse charity 
remembered, than so many larger and better pieces 
forgotten.*' p. 121. 

(16o7) ■ 

In the next year (1657 ) was published a second edition 

of the -'Modern Policies". ' ) 

The idea of ridiculing Machiavelli, so marked in the 

last years of his real stage existence, was now revived for 

the last time in the drama of the period under discussion 

by Aston Cokame in "Trapuiin Creduto Principe : orTrappo- 

lin suppos'd a Prince". Among the Dram. Pers. are found: 

Barberino.) . , , ^. „ 

I. -1 ! two noble Florentues. *) 

Machavil. J ' 

Ward'O remarks on this play, — **It will intei-est 
those who like to note the vitality of dramatic traditions 
to observe that the Doke of Florence in Cokaine*8 piece, 
during whose absence the sham Duke plays his pranks, 
leaves behind him as one of his lieutenants ''the lord 
Machavil**, ''one of those that doth in Florence nourish 
vice**. Now we have seen that the vitality of this drama- 
tic tradition had been sapped very diy some eighteen years 
previous, when it waa ridicaled on all sides; but the. 
of English Dramatic Literature had not obseiTed 



') Ante p. ITO. This 2nd ed. is ai^ed '*W. Blois". 

•) In Tate's alterRtion '1685) the narae Mftrliavil was changed to 
Alberto, the point of the parody being no lunger perspicnons : the latter 
m KBtaiiMa alM in tJw HfaeimmH of Dmry (1782), of Ramaaj (173H}, 
and in tbat of 18ia 

«) II, 4fia 
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this fact. Nor has he been felicitous in his appliccation of 
tlie above quotation. For if we consider the phrase — 
**one. of those that doth in Florence noui'ish me" — we 
shall find that it, is spoken not of Machavil at all, but 
of Trappolin by Barbarino to MftdiAvil as the dtalton 
shows. 

fiarberino and Macbavil have been left in charge of 
Florence dnruig tbe Duke's abscence: the former has bad 
Trappolin arrested: 

'^Ettkr Barbarino, Ifaduml, MattemoreS) und Officers, 
leading Trappolin after (Hem. 

Bar.) This man, Lord MaohaTil, is one of those 
That doth ia Fkooioe nmuridi inoe: he is 
A pander, — one that, if he sees a strangw, 
StTftiirht make" «rquaintance with him, for what end 
Yourself may guess. So he may gain thereby, 
He would betray our daughters, lead our sons 
To farotlids, ▼idona and fiill of ntteaiiesa. 

Tra.) I wonder how the devil he cane to know anything that I did. 

Bar.) This writing: yesterui jrht was presented to me. 

Here you may see what euormities he is guilty of. 
Tra.) Wb kndship would show himself a great hater of liawdiy. 

Mae.) Tis good we did examine him.'' I, 8 (Diam. of Best 188). 

Machavil does anything but "nourish vice", he is 
simply a parody on the Florentine Statesman. This cari- 
cature proves conclusively, what has beloi e been .seen, that 
the view taken of Machiavelli had changed from awful 
revei-ence to irreverent ridicule — from one extreme to 
the other. 

In this play Macha\'il and Barberino are merely the 
puppets with which Trappolin, charmed into the Duke's 
shape by his "natural father'', Mago the magician, makes 
the fun of the play. 

There is not one word of HacbiaveUianism in tbe play, 
and "wise Macbavil" as the real Duke sarcastically calls 
bim, is made sport of at every turn. Let this suffice : 
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Bluteino vteHes to pmiiflh Tni^Hh for pandarism; 
IfachAttt tHes liidt: — 

ifoc.) "Ere we come to this pandarism, Til examine him about other 
vifttten. Sir, do yon never ue to carry pigtok elnntt Tcm? 
Tra.) Sometimes, and pleaae your teadhmBe, I do. 
Bar.) Write down that, notary. 

Tra.) Wllat does your lordfihip luetui / i did not steal them. 
Mac.) 1 kmw well enoagh what I do. Sirrah! yoa want to nhoot 
MBMbody. 

fSra.) Bm ea el t you honour to toko me ilong with yon: 1 tiean 

money. 

Mac.) That's vain ! then, notary, tear it out. 
Sar.) Do you ne'er carry other arma neither? 
2Va.) H toy tiinoi, ny loid. 

Bar.) NoWy, down with it! he shall be talked with ibr tlut. 
Tra.) Tour honour is deoeiv'd again: I noontonly anns npon MolOt 

or scutcheonn from heralds. 
Mac.) This is nothing, notary; tear it out!" I, 2 (128). 

This is bad enough and degenerates into horse-play 
m II, 3 (150), where Trappolin suppose the prince calls: — 
„Sirrah Barberino! hold by Mach's breeches, and 
stoop, for on thy back will J r j(!e to my palace." 
and Urns Trappolin rides to the Duke's palace on the very 
men who. had banished him. 

More need not be said to prove this a parody on the 
man with whose works Cokaine was acquainted as he liim- 
sell states elsewhere. ^) 

(1658) 

In the next year (1658) Cowley made a fftcetions use 

*) *1t appears that Cotton's library contained some of the h^t 
Itolian w&um, at (Mkayne says in one of hb effuioni, — 
D^Avila, BontiTO^, Gnicciaidine, 

And Machia-vil the subtle Florentine, 
In their originals, I have rend through, 
Thanks to yoor Ubrary aud unto you: 
The prime hiatoriani vl late times; at least, 
Xn the Itolian tongae allow'd the best.*' 
"Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler", ed. Nicholas CLXVI. 
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of the Florentine's reputation for craft in liis ''Cutter of 
Colman Street*'. 

Pnny say^i to Aurelia after she has outwitted him 
into marrying her instead of Lucia: 

"I'll out: Uncle Father your Blessing — my little 
Matckiavii, I knew well enuugli twas you: What 
did you think I knew not Cross from VileJ* 
V, 13 (ed. 1721 : p. 827). 

This WW but a remuusoeiice of the grand old drama, 
of Jonson^) and Marlowe ^ to whom Cowley's gemns looked 
back with longing eyes. 

(1659) 

In 1659 was pnbliBhed '^My Lord Whitlock's Reports 
on Machiavil: or his recollections for the ow of Students 
of Modem policy". This was simply a lampoon on Whit- 
locke, in which Machiavelli was neither mentioned nor 
used, except in the title as a jest 

^660) 

In a broadside of the next year the old ideas were 
again brought to light: — 

"One [Gen. Monck] that is verst in honest politics, 
And deeply hateth such pedaotick tricks 
At Hnider, Bftpine, Pojaij, wludi crimw 
Weie in TiU C^omwd's and tiie Bnmpar'a times 

Jonsoti was the first to call a woman a Mach. F. ante, p. 89. 
CI the popular eatdi of a later day. 

"All the subtle lime twigs laid 
By Machiavel, the vaitiiig mald^' 
also Addison in Spectator 5^1. 

*) Marlowe's heroes are otten refeir^ to: 
ft. g. Fmtff) — "bnt Tm the Teiy Jew of MaUOf if ihe [Amelia] 
did not use me since that, vorae tiian Fd via a rottea 
apple." TI, 4 (762\ 
Again: Puny calls this same Aurelia (the "little Matchiavil'* 
QfV,18) 

— "that Uttia Mephestophilm.'* m, 2 (787). 
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Aeoomited j^linetw, and in wrong sense 

Stil'd acts of Heaveu's gracions Providence: 
Bat DOW (I hop^i we shall be freH fmm tb" Spell 
And witclung CUamui o' th' Devil! and MachiaveL 
Tliey mvat faivcst new ildg^tf, a doik ttil^i •tmnger. 

Religion will vayle vileny no longw: 

All mpn liavr found their false Quavery out, 
But noble Uei r;re hath put them to the ri ut " 

"The Eutertaiiiment of Lady Monk at l^iaiier » Jb oily.*' 

ColUer J) mm. H, 38. 

In this year was printed a drama, "The Faithftil 
Friends*', doubtfully ascribed to Beaumont aud Fletcher. 
It is faU of gross anachronisms;*) in it Marcus TulUos 
says of King Titos Martins, supposing him the aafhor of 
Biiiliiiu' plan for his betrayal and murder: ^ 

"And let m stady how to be revenged 

On thia iiOvrimis king, King MaddaveL" IV, 1 (Darley 546). 

The king's villaiuy, like that of most of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's kings, is seeking to prostitute a subject s wife, 
and was denounced as laul m the ^Principe". Rnfinus 
is an arch-TiUain ; his daring scheme to have Marcus killed 
and Borne betrayed to ease his petty jealousy, ovt-Hadiia- 
TBls even Elizabethan Haebiavels. 

(1661) 

Cowley, about 1661 in his "Discourse concerning the 
OoTemment of Oliver Cromwell",*) referred to M&chiavelii, 

. This passage contains the old idau, and is nniqne in containing - 

them at HO late a date; the poems appeared ftr?t in ("ollier's "Illa- 
strations of Early Eng. Pop. Lit." — "from ongmal Bn^dsides in the 
citttorli ponession, and he knows of no other copies of them.'* Verbum 

*) £. g. Pergamus, lianging np his arms in Mars' temple, qMlb 
of John of Gaunt and Guildhall thonmids of yean before thej were 

in existence. 

*) III the same tract CSowley mentioned him again a propot of 
Chtatine, which is intetcstuig tar Henry TI. 

"And since I happen here to propose Cataline .... give ne 
leave to transcribe the character which Cicero gim of this 
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but again displa yed the influence Marlowe - Gentillet had 
upon him by mixing up the idea of his teaching how to 
"get riches" with that of obtaining the "snpreme place". 

The spirit of Cromwell says: — „I am glad you 
allowe me at least artful dissimnlation and un- 
wearied diligence in my hero ; and I assure you that 
he whose life is constantly dra^ii by tliose two 
shall never be misled out of the way of greatness 
.... Was ever riches gotten by your golden medio- 
crities? or the supreme place ftttehied to by viitnefl 
tiiat mnst not stir out of the midde? Do yoa study 
Aristotle's politics, and write, if yon please, comments 
upon them: and let another but pradaoe Machiavel: ^) 
and let us see then which of yon two will come to 
the greatest preferment.** €9ia]mer8 711, 186l 

(1663) 

One more reference in noordrsmatic lileraliire remains 
to be discussed. Butler in his ^Hudibras" has these 
Unes:*^ 

"mck MiMsUftTCl liad ne'er » trick, 

(Though he gwre name to onr old Nick.) 

But VM below the least of tbeee", [of the Cavaliers]. 

ChandoB Claeaica p. MK 

As Grey remarks: — 
nWarbnrton is of the opinionj that this is a blunder 
of the editor^) to suppose the devil was called 
Old Nick, from Nick Machiavel the Florentine (but 
it was certainly the mistake of the author, who 
continued it in every edition of his life) who lived 



noble siaye, becanse it is a general deecription of ail &m- 
Utiflitt men, and whlA Madilavel peiAims would saj ought 
to be the rale of their lifb and aetioiM.*' Ibid. 167. 

Jute p. 87 BOtod. 
*) See Md hi JeliiiMm*f Die. 18S7 NidL 
Meyer, IbeUevelU. ^ 
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in the 16*^ century; whereas they could not but 
know, thftt onr English writers before MachiaveUi's 
time, used tlie word (Hd Nick reiy commonly to 
signify tbe devil: that it came from our Saxon an- 
cestors .... and [Warbnrton] thinks that 

"He ^ave aim to our Old Nick," 

which has a great deal of humonr and satire in it, 
as supposing Machiavel to be so consummate a 
politician as to read lectures to the devil himself, 
would be an emendation." 

All the numerous editors of "Hudibras" have had their 
say on this passage. Warburton's supposition is as far- 
fetched and nonsensical as Malone's idea about Marlowe 
and Kett. The truth is, this was merely a facetious jest 
of Butler, who certainly knew better, but indulged freely 
in poetic license. ^) That it was often taken for earnest 
the following lines prove from a later poem: 

"In thii prodigal tricky They haTe outdone Old Nick; 
For what he did, he did ihow 



') See Bobn : "Hruiibras"' IT. 314. ""V^Tien Macliiavelli is represented 
as such a proiicieut in wickedness, that his name hath become an appel- 
lation for the devil himself^ we are not hsa entertained the smartness 
of the oeiitfrnent, than we should be if it were anitported by the troth 
of hietory. By tbe lame kind of poetical license Empedocles, in the 
second canto, is hnmorously said to have been acquainted with the wri- 
tings of Alexander Ross, who did not live till about 2000 years after 
him." It is interesting to compare with Butler what "The i'ree Bri- 
ton** (Oct 10, 17S4) says of a letter, caUed "NidL MaebUTel to Caleb 
D'aimn," after beepeOdag it "'helliab": 

— ''we miut own it to be JVSefe'e, bnt not MachiaveVs:' 

Gents. Mag. lY, 538. 
Macaulay in his esa^v Hctually took Butkr's jest in earnest; the 
"Nation" of Oct. 22, 1891 seems also seriously to regard Machiavelli as 
"Old Nick''. 

"The army of bia [IfadiiaTelli'B] enttdee, .... holding latt to 
their detertation ef "Old Niek^ 
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There title is the nine, And m h ther aim 
Por Might any man doth know." 

Biitli 1 hiiii^elt refers several times to Machiavelli ia 
the regular cant way: 

''There is a Macbiavilian plot (Tho' ev'ry nare olfaet it not) 

Aud deep desieii in't [The Solemn LeagneJ to divide 

The well-affected that connde, 

^y setting brother agunst hrothw, 

To daw and enny one another." lUd. 4& 

The drama made but two more mentions of Machia- 
velli 1)f^fore Shirley's death : in Richard Head's "Hie .et 
Ubique" he is ridicukd as he was back in the period just 
before the closing of the theatres. 

Half-witted Contriver, with his "ingenious plots", — 
for draining the bogs of Ireland to find vast quantities of 
gold etc. etc. says of himself, when Thriveweli intimates 
he will adopt him: — 

am now clearly of tbe belief, my Mother's imagi- 
nation was Hxt on Oliver or Maxenn, whesn. alie con- 
ceiy'd me, or that she long'd to eat five or six leaves 
of MaeMaif^s politick Discourses.'' I7» 2 (45). 

(1664) 

In one of tlir two ]iiays of Killegrew that were ever 
acted, in "The Parson's Wedding", we find: 

Captain.) „Yes, faith, it was my plot, aud I glory in't; 
to undermine my Machiavel, which so greedily 
swallowed that sweet bait that had this hook.'' 

IV, 2 (Dods. XIV, 483). 

This is merely tlie cant word used of the Parson who 
tried to outwit the speaker, but was overreached by "the 
Captain and ius Wanton". Thus to designate a shrewd, 

^) In "The Court Bnriesqaed", Carry is called a "conning Machia* 
viliaa eaff', (p. 119) and in "Hola Asbaria" Bmler speaks of '*Machia- 
Tiliaa tricks", (p. a06). 
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or a would-be shrewd person ^) became quite popular in 
the po6t-RestoratioQ drama. 



Cf. Murphy: "The to Keep Him". II, 2 (Mod. Brit Dram. 
17, MB): 

Sir Ba^f^ Oomtant) "I wear tdminUj weU, Ui. LovoDove. 

Low.) Do yon! 

Sir B ) A« young as ever: bat I don't let her [Lady Con- 

8tanij know it. 

Love,) Wdl: If yon aie dbenet in that point, yon are n veiy 
MadiinTeL" 

F«ie anfe: Congreve, Farquhar, Ethereg^ etc etc 
Cf. Sheridan, "The Duenna" II, 3: 

Isaac.) 'Tm a Machiavel, a very Machiavel." 
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